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Grace — The Felicity of Being 

Renilde Montessori 



It has been said that the child comes 
into the world in a state of grace. Grace 
- a word rich in spiritual meaning, a 
word many of whose acceptances are 
applicable to the child. The child 
charms, the child provides unmerited 
divine assistance to man for his regen- 
eration and sanctification, the child is 
disposed to kindness and clemency. 
Above all, the child loves and inspires 
love. 

Love is a term much maligned, be- 
smirched and muddied. This is to be 
deplored. 

In The Secret of Childhood (Chapter IV- 
Where Adults Impede - "The Intelligence 
of Love") Maria Montessori says, "The 
whole labour of life, which fulfils itself 
through its laws and brings things into 
harmony, reaches consciousness under 
the form of love. It is not the motor 
impulse, but it is a reflection of the 
motor impulse, as planets reflect the 
light of the sun. The motor is instinct, 
the creative urge of life. But this, in 
bringing creation to being, tends to 
make love felt, and therefore love fills 
the consciousness of the child. His self- 
realisation comes about in him through 
love." 

It is said, "The child is born of love." 
Perhaps, perhaps not; and, if so, with 
bizarre misconceptions of what is 
meant by love. Doctors' waiting rooms 
abound in pamphlets bearing jarring 
titles such as "safe love." 

One day, when life's essential values 
emerge from the absurd chaos in which 
evolving humanity finds itself, we may 
laugh, ruefully and with compassion, 
at the inane and shallow mores of the 
second millennium, characterised by a 
gamut of mean, lewd, petty interpreta- 
tions of the primordial energy we call 
love. 

Love, cloaked in grace, is the child's 
endowment. Those who call the child 
into the world, and those who make 
themselves responsible for ensuring the 
excellence of its existence in this world, 
must seek within to find again that old. 
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forgotten grace with which to meet the 
pristine, unsullied, infinitely generous 
grace of the child. 

How long will it take humanity to see 
the newborn child in all its dignity, how 
long until we learn to appreciate in this 
miraculous being the powerful force of 
life, until we allow ourselves, delight- 
edly, to be swept along with the great 
vitality generated by this companion- 
able, funny, tender, demanding little 
person? Instead, we dig in our heels 
and put all our energies into retaining, 
restraining, stultifying the vigorous life 
we ourselves have engendered. We 
smother it with the obfuscated igno- 
rance of instinct run dry, replaced by a 
cacophony of information, so much 
and so deafening that we can no longer 
distinguish good from bad from non- 
sense from outrageous. 

Babies, children, the young, do not 
provide information, they present us 
with life in its essential form. We must 
become adequate to recognise again 
and heed those ancient, perennial di- 
rectives which once urged us to live, 
when we ourselves were in a state of 
grace and the felicity of being was 
strong within us. 

Instead, something dreadful is hap- 
pening to us. We become more or less 
willing victims of an onslaught of 
things and fashions, which we can 
withstand or not depending on our ca- 
pacity to discriminate the good and 
useful from the superfluous and 
overtly damaging. 

Particularly where our children are 
concerned our nearsightedness verges 
on the pathological. The children give 
us love; we give them things. The chil- 
dren ask for our companionship; we 
give them television and computers. 
The children demand that they be al- 
lowed to walk, to run, to move, to ex- 
plore their splendid universe; we 
paralyse them in vehicles, in cages, in 
restricted soul-killing environments. 
The children invite dialogue; we give 
them food, a bottle, a pacifier to com- 
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pensate for a lethargic indifference that 
renders us inert. Above all, the children 
demand meaning, and they are given 
none and so their spirit shrivels. They 
do not know their world; they do not 
know themselves. 

They come to life disposed to love 
and their love is not allowed to find 
expression. They are condemned to the 
bleak desolation, akin to hell, of ceas- 
ing to love - grace withered, the felic- 
ity of being destroyed. These are the 
children born to endless night. 

A sombre picture, but for a great 
number of the world's children it is a 
true picture, true enough to awaken our 
alertness, an alertness dulled by the 
horrors of heinous crimes committed 
against other great numbers of children 

- rape, incest, murder, mutilation, pros- 
titution, every possible violation of 
their defenseless young bodies, their 
minds, their spirits. These overt crimes 
are bruited and the call to action on 
their behalf has sounded. The call to 
action against the covert crimes has not 
been voiced for the sinister reason that 
they are perceived to be virtues. 

What to do? Accept the children's 
gentle invitation to follow with them 
nature's firm and clear directives, to 
bask in the benevolent glow of their 
inherent grace, to pursue with them the 
felicity of being. 

As parents, as educators, we tend to 
be ponderous - devoid, in fact, of grace. 
In everyday terminology, we need to 
lighten up, to rid ourselves of super- 
fluous preoccupations, to rid the child's 
environment of useless things. From 
the very beginning of its existence we 
must allow ourselves to enjoy the 
child's company, recognise its dignity, 
respect its freedom and, above all, have 
faith in the wholesomeness of its vig- 
orous endeavours. We have to admire 
its efforts, rejoice in its achievements 
and learn not to intrude with our anxi- 
eties, our undue expectations, our fears 

- for these are all obstructions to the 
sanity of its interaction with the envi- 
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ronment. 

As Maria Montessori says, "the child 
learns through spontaneous, meaning- 
ful activity." The ability to recognise the 
meaning in the child's activity is a fas- 
cinating aptitude well worth pursuing. 
Observation is the fundamental art re- 
quired of all scientists, most certainly 
of all educators, and most particularly 
of all parents. 

"Yes," we object, "but it takes time." 
Indeed. Yet time, the sense of endless 
time, is a condition for allowing the fe- 
licity of being to flower. Haste, where 
children are concerned, is ugly and 
damaging. For them, because they are 
following life's rhythms and must not 
be impeded from doing so. For us, be- 
cause it makes our perception ragged 
and tatters our soul. 

A child who is allowed the freedom 
to learn all the essential disciplines of 
its environment through spontaneous 
activity, driven by 'the creative urge of 
life/ will know itself. A child who is 
given the absolute assurance that its 
existence has profound meaning to 
those who gave it life, will never have 
to search for meaning. A child who is 
allowed to participate as a contribut- 
ing member of its family and every 
milieu it further encounters, will be- 
come responsible for itself and capable 
of assuming responsibility for others. 
Such a child will grow strong and free 
and hardy, its initial grace intact, its fe- 
licity of being an ineradicable given. It 
will become an individual not needy 
of a group to give it power and pur- 
pose, but a fully functioning, indepen- 
dent element in an enlightened, 
interdependent society. 

In The Absorbent Mind (Chapter XXIV 
- Cohesion in the Social Unit), Maria Mon- 
tessori gives the following description: 
"The example of a society where social 
integration exists can be given: it is the 
cohesive society of young children, 
achieved by the magic powers of nature. 

"We must consider it and treasure it 
where it is actually being created, be- 
cause neither character nor sentiments 
can be given through teaching: they are 
the product of life. 

Cohesive society, however, is not the 
same as the organised society that rules 



the destiny of man. It is merely the last 
phase in the evolution of the child; it is 
the almost divine and mysterious cre- 
ation of something resembling a social 
embryo." 

This is the embryo of the enlightened, 
interdependent society towards which 
as a species we are stumbling, errati- 
cally, but most certainly following evo- 
lutionary directives in the same manner 
that each child follows the directives 
which urge it towards its own construc- 
tion. 

Humanity evolves in the magnificent 
environment that is our earth, the earth 
which brought us forth and to which 
we shall return, content, if our life has 
been well lived. 

St. Francis of Assisi, in one of the 
most exquisite songs of praise ever cre- 
ated, thus celebrates the earth: 

Laudato si', mi Signore, per sora nostra 
mad re terra, la quale ne sustenta etgoverna, 
et produce diversi fructi con caloriti fiori et 
herba — 

'Be praised, my Lord, for sister our 
mother earth, who sustains and gov- 
erns us, and produces diverse fruits 
with colourful flowers and grass' and 
thus our death — 

Laudato si', mi Signore, per sora nostra 
morte corporate, da la quale nullu homo 
vivente po skappare. 

'Be praised, my Lord, for sister our 
physical death, from whom no living 
man can escape.' 

There is an extraordinary compan- 
ionableness in 'sister our mother earth,' 
without which the joy of living would 
not exist and in 'sister our physical 
death/ without which there would be 
no evolution. The grace of our existence 
springs from love for 'sister our mother 
earth' and the comfort of knowing that 
we are sustained and governed by her, 
however much we may be misled into 
thinking it is we who govern her. 

The grace of our existence also lies 
in the sure knowledge that we are fi- 
nite and no living human can escape 
'sister our physical death.' The felicity 
of being is contingent upon a deep 
awareness and joyful acceptance of 
these two 'sisters' whom St. Francis, 
with all the humility of his spiritual 



wisdom, chose to celebrate. 

Deep awareness and joyful accep- 
tance - these are two human phenom- 
ena whose development is allowed, 
helped and encouraged in splendidly 
explicit silence by a Montessori pre- 
pared environment for children three- 
to-six years of age; provided that those 
who prepare this environment are 
themselves fully aware of its potential 
for becoming a milieu divin, an ambi- 
ence which provides all elements nec- 
essary for the children to construct 
themselves and, together, create the 
embryo of a perfect human society. 

The Montessori prepared environ- 
ment, if well understood and imple- 
mented, is itself deserving of silent 
fanfare, not only for its uncommon 
common sense, but also for an aspect 
which has consistently been disre- 
garded and overlooked. 

Montessori pedagogy has been held 
culpable for not taking into account the 
child's emotional development. The 
withholding of unsolicited praise, of 
uncalled-for caresses, is perceived as a 
lack of warmth and nurturing. The vis- 
ible expression of 'any unnecessary 
help is a hindrance to development' is 
considered a form of malice. 

Another source of the prevalent mis- 
conception that children's emotional 
life is disregarded is the austerity of the 
environment, which nevertheless con- 
tains, implicit and intelligible, all physi- 
cal, intellectual and spiritual properties, 
abstract and concrete, aesthetic and sci- 
entific, of the phenomena of human ex- 
istence, thus giving the child's inherent 
love of life the possibility to become 
rooted in truth and reality through 
meaningful, spontaneous activity. 

The prosaically termed 'Exercises of 
Practical Life' contain in essence all the 
elements of the domestic household, 
and these translate into the greater hu- 
man household with all the extraordi- 
narily complex, varied, multifaceted 
ramifications of 'Care of the Environ- 
ment, Indoor and Outdoor/ 'Care of the 
Person,' 'Grace and Courtesy' and 
'Movement.' 

The sensorial materials give the child 
the possibility of individually recreat- 
ing and becoming intimately knowl- 
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edgeable about the abstractions it took 
humanity hundreds of thousands of 
years to reach; to acquire habits of the 
intelligence such as observation and 
classification which are the basis of all 
science; to make aesthetic decisions. 

The language materials allow the 
children to enrich and explore language 
- that specifically human tool, the in- 
strument of collective thought - ab- 
sorbed passionately and insatiably 
since the very beginning of their exist- 
ence, making their own its poetry, its 
scientific exactness and precision, its 
beauty and vitality, an investment in 
enchantment for their entire life. 

The math materials elevate sensorial 
classification to number and measure, 
converting it into a transmissible sci- 
ence with myriad applications. They 
offer the tranquillity of dealing with 
absolutes, and the peace - or disquiet - 
of infinity. 

Each piece of material is unique, iso- 
lating one activity, one concept, never 
to be repeated in any other piece of 
material, so giving luminous clarity to 
the message, the information, the exer- 
cise it contains. The child is given the 
possibility of uninterrupted concentra- 
tion, of voluntary and consistent rep- 
etition, the sense of endless time 
without which there is no learning, no 
abstraction, no incarnation and thus no 
creation or recreation. 

In this deceptively simple environ- 
ment with its discreetly named areas - 
Practical Life, Sensorial, Language and 
Math - the seeds are sown for every 
aspect of human endeavour - the arts 
and architecture, music and dance, the- 
atre and literature, science and technol- 
ogy, etc., etc., etc. 

Never to be forgotten is that the ste- 
reotypical Montessori prepared envi- 
ronment known as the Casa dei Bambini 
is the result of delicate, precise choices 
made by many generations of children, 
of all races, of all nationalities, of every 
socio-cultural origin, beginning with 
the small group gathered in Via dei 
Mar si, in the Quartiere San Lorenzo, in 
Rome, in 1907. 

Our premise is that children are in a 
state of grace. Grace is life's given, not 
ours to give. As parents, as educators, 
we must perceive our children's grace 
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to be a sacred trust and heed the silent 
mandate to ensure to the utmost of our 
ability, with the intelligence of love, 
their felicity of being, thereby becom- 
ing worthy of the unconditional be- 
nevolence with which they accept us - 
their parents, their educators. ❖ 



Renilde Montessori is Maria Montessori's youngest 
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Foreword 

When I was asked to prepare a blurb 
for this presentation, I decided it was 
important to give some background in- 
formation on its origin. Thus I indicated 
that the paper was originally written 
for the Adolescent Colloquium which was 
held in Cleveland and organized by 
someone whom I both esteem and con- 
sider a good friend, David Kahn. 

In the blurb I indicated when the 
Adolescent Colloquium was held: in Oc- 
tober 1996. That is almost two years ago 
and, in a certain sense, that is a long 
time ago. Someone even told me this 
paper may already be obsolete. Obso- 
lete reminds me of those words and ex- 
pressions that have fallen into disuse 
but can still be found in a dictionary. 
They have a little cross next to them, as 
though to say, "Rest in peace, you are 
no longer needed, you are obsolete." Of 
course, for all the words that become 
obsolete, there are new ones that come 
along and quite often they simply sub- 
stitute for the old ones. Whether or not 
this paper is obsolete depends on 
whether or not something new has 
been done, something that has radically 
changed the situation. In any case, al- 
though it does not bear this year's date, 
the paper mostly draws on what Maria 
Montessori says, and what she says is 
as good as timeless. 

Finally, in the blurb I specifically 
pointed out the concluding section on 
What Needs To Be Done. What needs to 
be done is a consequence of the earlier 
parts of the paper; it is also the most 
important part. It indicates the themes, 
proposals, guidelines, for an explora- 
tion that could lead to a unification of 
the adolescent experiments and to the 
establishment of erdkinder communi- 
ties. These suggestions, made almost 
two years ago, await relevant responses 
and answers. Therefore, these sugges- 
tions or questions are still valid, or per- 
haps blessedly obsolete, depending on 
what has been done in the last two 
years. What has been done is what we 
shall be hearing about this afternoon 



when Peter Gebhardt-Seele speaks 
about .4 Montessori Erdkinder Program, 
Practical Considerations. 

Introduction 

Before considering erdkinder specifi- 
cally, let us recall what Montessori says 
about work, the adult's work and the 
child's work, because this provides the 
background for understanding more 
clearly what Montessori says about 
adolescents. 

In The Secret of Childhood, Maria Mon- 
tessori makes it very clear how the 
adult and the child each have their own 
work, in their own world, with its own 
laws. Thus, speaking about the adult, 
she says: "It is the adult's task to build 
an environment superimposed on na- 
ture, an outward work calling for ac- 
tivity and intelligent effort; it is what 
we call productive work, and is by its 
nature social, collective and organised." 1 
This work is regulated by norms, the 
laws of the society, and these differ from 
one human group to another. But, as 
Montessori points out, there are some 
basic laws which are common to all hu- 
man beings and to all times. These are 
the laws which are rooted in the very 
nature of human beings and are con- 
cerned with the nature of the work it- 
self. 

One of these basic laws is the divi- 
sion of labour: human beings differ 
from one another and this leads to 
specialisation of work; and also 
specialisation of work leads to, or rein- 
forces, individual differences in human 
beings. There is also another basic law, 
one which refers to the individual's 
own work, and that is the law of the 
least effort, or the law of minimum ef- 
fort, according to which the individual 
seeks to attain the maximum produc- 
tivity with the least amount of work. 
This particular law is also extremely 
important, not because of a desire to 
work as little as possible, but because 
it means obtaining more for less expen- 
diture of energy. Indeed it is such a use- 
ful principle that it is applied to 



machines complementing human 
labour. Montessori calls these basic laws 
"the good laws," "social and natural 
laws of adaptation to work." (Of course 
deviations can also arise: the law of 
minimum effort, for example, can de- 
generate to the principle of having oth- 
ers work "so that I may profit by their 
labour while I rest.") 

About the child, Montessori says 
that, though he cannot take part in the 
adult's work, he is also "a worker and 
producer" and has his own work to do, 
that of "producing a man." This work 
is completely different, and therefore 
the laws and characteristics of the work 
are completely different. Instead of the 
adult's division of labour, we find the 
child's "I want to do it" or "help me to 
do it by myself.” Instead of the mini- 
mum or least effort, we find the law of 
maximum effort: the child, says Mont- 
essori, "wastes an immense amount of 
energy over an insubstantial end . . . and 
in the exact execution of every detail." 
The adult is externally motivated 
whilst the child is internally motivated; 
the adult uses and transforms the en- 
vironment whilst the child uses the en- 
vironment for interior ends; the adult 
is exhausted by his work whilst the 
child leaves his work "completely re- 
freshed and full of energy." 

The reason for these differences and 
contrasts is always the same: the adult 
works to perfect the environment 
whilst the child works to perfect being 
itself. Because the child and his work 
are so different, so alien to the world of 
the adult, Montessori goes so far as to 
describe him as "an extra-social being 
par excellence," in the sense of one who 
cannot take an active part in society's 
productive labours or in the regulation 
of its organisation. 

Then, with adolescence or the third 
plane of development, the individual 
becomes a social newborn. 2 What does 
Montessori mean when she identifies 
the adolescent in this manner? Well, 
first of all, she does not mean the birth 
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of a social being in the ordinary sense. 
Human beings are, by their nature and 
throughout their lives, social beings; 
they belong, after all, to a social spe- 
cies. Thus no baby can grow up to be a 
truly human being in isolation from his 
group; otherwise we have only "the 
savage of Aveyron." What she does 
mean is that the individual is now born 
to a new life: he is a newborn adult, a 
newborn member of adult society, a 
newborn participant in adult society; 
he is newly born as one who can "take 
an active part in society's productive 
labours or in the regulation of its 
organisation." 

Adolescent needs and Montessori's 
answer 

Knowledge of the adolescent's char- 
acteristics, physical and physiological, 
psychological and behavioural, consti- 
tutes the underlying basis and deter- 
mines the overall structure of any 
institution which is planned or set up 
to function as a secondary school. 

The characteristics of adolescence are 
well known to all of us. 3 Suffice it to 
say that they are centred on the process 
of transformation we call puberty, 
which means the creation of the adult 
from the child. Thus the characteristics 
are nothing other than the expression 
and manifestation of nature itself, of 
nature's own demands. They are the 
characteristics of the "social man who 
does not yet exist but who is already 
born" (Clio, 64); of the social man who 
"is created but has not yet reached full 
development." 4 With this new plane of 
creation we have, as Montessori writes, 
"an epoch of inner revelations and of 
social sensibilities." (Schocken, 134) 

This new being, this new individual 
that is the adolescent, has to reach full 
development as a "social man," has to 
prepare himself for his entry into soci- 
ety, has to prepare himself for active 
participation in a society based on adult 
work or "productive work" as Mont- 
essori calls it. So what does he do? What 
has he to do? Montessori, comparing 
the life of the human being to stages in 
the life of Christ, likens the adolescent 
to the twelve-year-old Christ who, "for- 
getful of his family, is heard to discuss 
with the doctors" and who later "de- 
votes himself to manual work and ex- 
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ercises a craft." 5 (Schocken, 134) 

The adolescent Christ, in other 
words, is initiated into the world of 
adult work. However, we are not meant 
to interpret this in an overly literal fash- 
ion: it is not that the adolescent takes 
up specific training for some profession 
or vocation, something that would be 
totally inappropriate anyway from the 
point of view of our modern, complex 
and, above all, rapidly changing soci- 
ety. Thus, in Education and Peace Mont- 
essori writes, "The child by the age of 
twelve should already be taking an ac- 
tive part in social life; he should be pro- 
ducing, selling and working, not in 
order to learn a trade, but because 
working means coming into contact 
with life, participating in the building 
of supernature." 6 

The erdkinder community, then, is 
Montessori's answer to the vital needs 
of adolescence. This answer is actually 
a set of specific and particular work es- 
tablishments or work environments 
that belong both to nature (the earth or 
the land) and to supernature (the works 
of man). Through these two, nature and 
supernature, it is possible to satisfy the 
needs and tendencies, and therefore the 
requirements, of adolescents. 

The environment as the key for each 
plane of education 
For the purpose of a thorough 
grounding in the Montessori approach 
or method , we always separate and ex- 
plain the components as (and in this 
order): 

❖ the environment 

❖ the materials (motives for activity 
generating experiences which are 
constructive in the literal sense of the 
word) 

❖ the adult, directress or teacher (cus- 
todian of the prepared environment; 
the link to the environment and ma- 
terials, and to work and culture in 
general, guardian and keeper of the 
flame, the one who fans the fires of 
interest). 

Montessori also speaks of the envi- 
ronment in a more inclusive sense 
when she speaks of a trinity made up 
of the child, the adult and the environ- 
ment. And environment can be under- 
stood in even more all-embracing 



terms, and this is the sense favoured by 
modern sociology: from the restricted 
meaning of the physical surroundings 
we have come to the idea of the sur- 
rounding conditions, be these physical, 
psychological, social, moral or of other 
types. 7 The educational environment 
then becomes not only the physical en- 
vironment but also everything that is 
found there, from the most concrete to 
the most intangible. 

Yet the power and importance of the 
physical environment should never be 
underestimated, especially from the 
point of view of development and edu- 
cation. Thus in 1936 (London), Mont- 
essori actually identified her planes of 
education by using expressions which 
refer to a physical environment. Fol- 
lowing the example of Friedrich W. A. 
Froebel's (1782-1852) famous Kindergar- 
ten (the first "garden of infants" was 
opened in Germany in 1840), Dr. Mon- 
tessori coined analogous expressions 
using German terminology: quite re- 
markable and arresting expressions of 
which erdkinder is one (and now the 
only one that is still used). Thus she 
called the children from birth to twelve 
years die Moebelkinder or "the furniture 
children," as those who live mainly at 
home and in school. (Of course this was 
later changed to make a greater distinc- 
tion between the first plane and the sec- 
ond plane children. The latter became, 
if you like, "the children of the cos- 
mos.") The adolescents (ranging in age 
from twelve to eighteen) she called die 
erdkinder which literally translates as 
"the earth children," but earth has to be 
understood as the soil and not the 
planet. Thus in the English language 
we find "the children of the soil" or "the 
land children" or "the rural children." 

Young people from eighteen to 
twenty years of age Montessori called 
die Wuestenkinder which means "the 
children of the wilderness" or "the chil- 
dren of the desert." Montessori ex- 
plains as follows: "If young people at a 
certain point are called upon to take an 
active part in the life of humanity, they 
must first feel that they have a great 
mission to accomplish and prepare 
themselves for it. They must have the 
chance to meditate upon it a little." 
(Copenhagen 1937, reprinted in Educa- 
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tion and Peace, Clio, 70). Lastly, adults 
from the age of twenty on Montessori 
called the "men of the universe," die 

O 

Un iversum-Menschen. 

Although all of Montessori's expres- 
sions coined in the thirties refer to a 
physical environment, only some of 
these environments are meant to be lit- 
erally lived in, in a bodily sense; the 
others have to be lived in with the pow- 
ers of the mind or spirit. It is signifi- 
cant that the former refer to the creative 
planes of development, infancy and 
adolescence. Both of these are tied to a 
very specific physical environment. 

Thus for adolescents there are many 
environments that could permit them 
to experience and participate in adult 
work, but Montessori explicitly states 
all the reasons that these adolescents 
should live, work and study in the 
country. 

The erdkinder environment 

The one element that is absolutely 
fundamental and irreplaceable, that we 
absolutely cannot renounce as far as the 
adolescents are concerned, is therefore 
the erde : the earth as the soil that we 
can take in our hands; the earth as the 
land which we can till and cultivate in 
order to make it bear fruit; the earth as 
the countryside where we can live in 
conditions that are healthy for both 
body and spirit. 

Erde for the adolescent does not mean 
the countryside or a farm as a destina- 
tion for outings, or for occasional or 
even regular visits and short-term 
stays; what it does mean is the physi- 
cal place, the physical environment, 
where the adolescents live their lives. 
Then, within this primary general en- 
vironment, certain specific establish- 
ments or work environments are to be 
found, and these gradually come to be 
managed by the adolescents together 
with the adults. 

Ideally, the erdkinder community 
would be located on a large estate "with 
trees (possibly including woods), near 
the sea, and at the same time near a 
city" (Clio, 81). The specific establish- 
ments or work environments mentioned 
by Montessori are: the boarding school 
which includes the "land children's hos- 
tel"; the farm; the guesthouse; the store 



or shop for the sale of fresh produce and 
craftwork. (Montessori comments that 
the last-named could be set up in the 
nearest big town.) 

In the Italian language Montessori 
uses the old expressions for guesthouse 
and shop: locanda which can translate 
as inn and bottega which can mean not 
only shop but also workshop and, there- 
fore, evokes the idea of artisans and 
craftsmen. In this way, she recalls me- 
dieval enterprises which, in and of 
themselves, are really quite modest and 
familiar but which played a large part 
in the human and social interchange of 
medieval life. 

By means of the various establish- 
ments and work environments that 
have been mentioned there comes into 
existence that erdkinder community 
which Montessori calls a "school of ex- 
perience in the elements of social life," 
that is, in the elements of the life of so- 
ciety (Schocken, 102) and which she 
also describes as a "centre for study and 
work." (Schocken, 105) The value and 
the significance of the erdkinder does not 
reside in the countryside as such (oth- 
erwise any school in the country would 
do) but in working the land, where this 
is understood as an introduction to 
both nature and civilization. Or, better 
still, in the value of work in general, 
"with its wide social connotations of 
productiveness and earning power." 
(Schocken, 106) 

The idea of work as part of educa- 
tion, as having a truly educational as 
opposed to utilitarian purpose, can be 
considered as "a development of that 
principle ... known as the exercises of 
practical life," (Schocken, 104) though 
with the adolescents the independence 
to be acquired is "economic indepen- 
dence in the field of society." (Schocken, 
105) 

Erdkinder and the urban compromise 

I have always found it disconcerting 
when the adjective urban is used to 
qualify the Montessori term erdkinder 
because the one automatically invali- 
dates the other. The expression, 
erdkinder -an urban compromise (reflect- 
ing a fairly recent and rather particular 
kind of interpretation of Montessori 
adolescent education), is fundamen- 






tally flawed, both from a Montessori 
point of view and from a linguistic 
point of view. An urban erdkinder com- 
munity, translated into ordinary En- 
glish, means a "city landchildren" 
community or, to put it even more dra- 
matically, an "urban rural children" 
community. This is as absurd as it 
sounds - a real contradiction in terms. 

Whilst I consider the setting up of an 
authentic erdkinder programme to be an 
initiative of enormous interest and im- 
portance to the Montessori community 
as a whole, I find that the urban com- 
promise has nothing to do with Maria 
Montessori's vision, intentions or 
hopes. The urban compromise was, 
and is, an attempt to provide a new 
kind of school for adolescents and it 
would have been better simply to iden- 
tify it as such, without any reference to 
Montessori and without any sort of 
Montessori justification. 9 Furthermore, 
exactly in what way and to what ex- 
tent does this new kind of secondary 
school, the urban compromise school, 
differ from the Montessori Lyceum 
found in Holland? 

Certainly more than twenty years of 
the urban compromise in the United 
States represents a noteworthy experi- 
ence: a noteworthy experience for ac- 
quiring an in-depth knowledge of 
adolescent psychology from a Montes- 
sori point of view; a noteworthy expe- 
rience for acquiring the breadth of 
knowledge involved in drawing up a 
unified curriculum for a plan of stud- 
ies for this new kind of secondary 
school, established along general Mon- 
tessori lines. In fact, it has been pointed 
out that "the practitioners have made 
a wealth of observations." But has such 
a unified curriculum been drawn up or 
compiled? 

Above all else, however, these years 
and years of the urban compromise have 
made it clear that the appropriate en- 
vironment has been lacking: the very 
environment which constitutes the key- 
stone for an erdkinder community ex- 
periment. 

Past experience as a guide for the or- 
ganization of an erdkinder community 

What is particularly new and revo- 
lutionary about Montessori's reform for 
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the education of adolescents is the idea 
of a more or less self-regulating com- 
munity which is located in the coun- 
try, that undertakes various kinds of 
enterprises, enterprises that provide the 
adolescents with varied experiences of 
adult or "productive" work, and which 
offers an opportunity to develop practi- 
cal abilities in organization, manage- 
ment and administration. Consequently 
it may be useful to have a look at analo- 
gous communities and institutions, past 
or present, in order to explore the prac- 
tical problems involved in running 
such a community, and to examine the 
solutions that have been found or de- 
vised. 

For example, after the Second World 
War (1939-45) in Italy, as well as in other 
countries, various institutions were cre- 
ated to help children and adolescents. 
These were children and adolescents 
whose fathers had been killed as sol- 
diers during the war, or who had lost 
both parents because of air raids, or 
whom the war had left mutilated, etc; 
children, in other words, who had been 
deeply scarred by the war, injured both 
in body and soul. 1 ^ 

Other types of institutions have been 
created for the moral and social rehabili- 
tation of minors or juveniles, institutions 
aimed at re-educating adolescents who 
are socially maladjusted for whatever 
reason. The very first experiment of this 
kind was the Junior Republic , founded 
in 1897 by William George in Freeville, 
New York. The most famous of these, 
however, is Boys Tozon , which was the 
subject of a well-known film starring 
Spencer Tracy. Boys Town was founded 
in 1917, in Omaha, Nebraska, by the 
Reverend Edward Joseph Flanagan 
(1886-1948). His aim was "to gather to- 
gether lost or stray boys, saving them 
from vagabondage and delinquency, 
and to educate them according to a 
particular method of education that 
would develop a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility." 

Maria Montessori herself, after par- 
ticipating at the 8th International Mon- 
tessori Congress in San Remo, went in 
September 1949 to visit the Villaggio del 
Fanciullo (or Boys' Village) in Tor Marangone 
in the province of Rome. Founded in 
August, 1945, by Monsignor John 



Patrick Carroll-Abbing and Don Anto- 
nio Rivolta, the Boys' Village became a 
community of "the children of the war 
who through horror, pain and sorrow 
have awakened to love," as Monsignor 
Carroll-Abbing wrote toward the end 
of his book, A Chance to Live 

However, the two kinds of institu- 
tions described above are always of 
limited interest for the organization of 
a Montessori erdkinder community. 
Since the former and the latter are quite 
distinct in terms of the community 
members, the aims and therefore the 
pedagogical approach disappear. Peda- 
gogically or educationally speaking, it 
may be more interesting and relevant 
to explore and examine past experi- 
ments belonging to the progressive edu- 
cation tradition. 

Thus we find that the very first ex- 
perimental school was founded in 1889 
in England by Cecil Reddie (1858-1932). 
He founded Abbotsholme School as "a 
community of educators and scholars, 
with practical and collective teaching." 
In Reddie's thinking, "all schools ought 
to be communities, miniature common- 
wealths or states, as they were in the 
Middle Ages." 

Reddie's school then inspired the 
founding of others, not only in England 
but also in France and Germany. Thus 
Hermann Lietz (1868-1919), the Ger- 
man educator, was inspired to found 
the Landerziehungsheime or "education 
homes in the country." For example, the 
one for youths from twelve to sixteen 
years of age was founded in Haubinda, 
Thuringia, in 1901. 

Most of these schools emphasised, to 
varying degrees, the freeing of the child 
from adult pressures and the provision 
of a rich and varied community life. 12 

Obviously, these past experiments 
that were undertaken by Montessori's 
contemporaries can be used as a source 
of ideas, so long as we continue to bear 
in mind all the Montessori experiences 
that have taken, and are taking, place 
in this country. The point is always to 
see if there are relevant non-Montessori 
experiments that can provide guide- 
lines for the organizational aspect in- 
volved in setting up an erdkinder 
community, especially when it comes 
to the coordination of all the various ac- 



tivities or enterprises. 

Maria Montessori herself says that, 
"The organization must be conceived 
in such a way that the adolescents do 
not feel in any way out of place as a 
consequence, and so that they may 
adapt in any surroundings. The adap- 
tation will then manifest itself by col- 
laboration , source of the social harmony 
which accelerates individual progress." 
(Clio, 74) 

Of course an important part of any 
community or organized setup is dis- 
cipline, and Montessori says: "A severe 
discipline ought to exist ... in order to 
assure an ordered inner life and the 
unity of aims." (Clio, 81) She also 
points out the following: "...in order 
that individual action be simulta- 
neously free and fruitful, it must be 
confined within certain limits and obey 
certain rules which constitute (give) the 
necessary direction (guidance). The 
limits and rules must be observed by 
the entire institution... The rules, like 
the materials for the youngest children, 
must be necessary and sufficient to main- 
tain order and assure progress." (Clio, 
74) With the right kind of organization, 
Montessori foresees that the result will 
be not only self-discipline but a proof 
that self-discipline is an aspect of indi- 
vidual liberty and the chief factor of 
success in life." (Schocken, 113) 

Although the organisation of the 
erdkinder community can always evolve 
on the basis of actual experience, it is 
also wise to explore this matter before- 
hand. For this reason, I suggested to 
Mario Montessori Jr. in 1974 (when he 
questioned me on the subject of 
erdkinder) that an exploratory investiga- 
tion be undertaken. Information and 
documentation could be gathered on the 
main institutions for adolescents from 
the point of view of their organisation. 
On this basis, a comparison could be 
made so as to identify the common or 
general characteristics as opposed to the 
distinguishing features that are specific 
to particular experiments. 

Philosophy and practice 

All the institutions mentioned earlier, 
as well as the erdkinder community it- 
self, incorporate two dimensions: that 
of the ideals or guiding philosophy 
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which represents the aims of the insti- 
tution and the operational one, organi- 
zational and practical, by means of 
which the aims of the institution are 
realized or reached. 

In accordance with the different 
modes of viewing the human being and 
his destiny, it is possible to identify two 
distinct types of pedagogical policies or 
approaches to education. The first is 
remedial, and we can think of this as be- 
ing reconstructive in its aims. The sec- 
ond is preventive, and its nature and 
aims are constructive. (In her early writ- 
ings, Montessori often used the expres- 
sion hygienic, in the sense that hygiene 
or hygienic treatment promotes health 
and prevents illness, whereas ordinary 
medicine focuses on curing illness.) 

The remedial approach seeks to re- 
dress harm done, to find a satisfactory 
solution to situations and events in- 
volving serious risk and injury of a psy- 
chic or psychological nature. The 
remedial approach is therefore caus- 
atively based, focusing on symptoms 
and using "any valid means to halt 
damage done, to overcome the diffi- 
culty involved, to resolve some unfor- 
tunate or intolerable situation..." 
Educational institutions of a remedial 
nature are therefore set up as a re- 
sponse, one which is certainly admi- 
rable on a human and social level, to 
dramatic problems and deviations 
which are already clearly evident in the 
adolescent or young person. (The cause 
is always a story of violence of some 
kind or another, violence to which the 
young person has been subjected.) 

Montessori's approach, however, is 
always constructive, finalistically 
based, and depends on the right kind 
of intervention at the right time in or- 
der to prevent problems from arising 
and prevent harm from being inflicted. 
And this is true for each and every 
plane of development. (Incidentally, 
this is one of the reasons that I have al- 
ways considered terms such as remedy 
and remedial inappropriate in a Mont- 
essori context.) 

Therefore, from this point of view, the 
erdkinder community is Montessori's in- 
strument, an original and innovative 
instrument, for preventing the devel- 
opment of serious problems during 



adolescence, and for preventing devia- 
tions from arising within the adoles- 
cent. In other words, the erdkinder is 
always a constructive (rather than a reme- 
dial) environment, one which therefore 
fosters healthy, or normal, development. 

The original and positive philoso- 
phy of erdkinder 

The philosophy which inspires and 
which has to govern the erdkinder, is 
therefore completely different to (in 
some ways even the opposite of) that 
of the institutions founded by Father 
Flanagan or Monsignor Carroll- Abbing 
or others like them. We could almost say 
that the Montessori philosophy works 
on the positive, whilst that of the other 
institutions mentioned works on the 
negative (perhaps inevitably so during 
those particular historical periods). 

A painful illustration of the difference 
between the two philosophies can be 
found in Maria Montessori's own life 
and work: her nomination for the 
Nobel peace prize in 1949 and the sub- 
sequent non-conferment. In June of that 
same year, the Italian press spoke of 
two formidable rival nominations 
backed by the Anglo-Saxon world: the 
International Red Cross and the 
Bernadotte Foundation. Reporting 
Montessori's point of view, the press 
wrote thus: "No one is indifferent to the 
merits of these two institutions. This 
does not mean, however, that they have 
contributed to the cause of peace; on 
the contrary, they both presuppose the 
existence of war, and exist insofar as 
war exists. . ." And the press concluded 
by saying, "Montessori's position is 
quite different; Montessori creates 
peace." 13 

In any case, the Norwegian Nobel 
Committee (the committee delegated to 
award the peace prize "to those who 
have made the greatest contribution to 
the peace of mankind") assigned the 
1949 prize to John Boyd Orr, a British 
scientist who was the first director-gen- 
eral of FAO (the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization). In 
other words, it was decided to honour 
an institution which stood midway be- 
tween the two positions: it provided re- 
medial measures and brought hope for 
the future. 14 



Also, for the erdkinder community we 
have to ask the right questions, those 
which are relevant to a constructive 
pedagogical approach. The question is: 
what sort of structure or organization 
and what sort of "help to life," the life 
of the adolescent, must be provided, 
such that these adolescents become 
adults who are builders of peace in a 
multicultural society which is in rapid 
evolution? 

For the aim of the erdkinder commu- 
nity is also that of contributing to the 
"reconstruction of society" (Clio, 59) by 
fostering within these adolescents, who 
are "social newborns," (Clio, 64) admi- 
ration for, and understanding of, the life 
and work of humanity. (Clio, 60) 

Which adolescents? 

If it is true that Montessori education 
is based on planes of development 
which are quite distinct and yet inter- 
dependent, insofar as together they 
form a single unity, then those who 
enter the erdkinder community should 
be mainly adolescents coming from 
Montessori elementary schools, in the 
same way that those entering Montes- 
sori elementary should be children 
coming from the Casa dei Bambini. 

The erdkinder is a community of ado- 
lescents of different ages: in Montessori's 
thinking, all the different ages from 12 
to 18 years. Of course, with only early 
adolescence in mind, the ages will be 
restricted to the range 12 to 15. In any 
case, the erdkinder community, age re- 
stricted or otherwise, is open to ado- 
lescents of both sexes and of every race, 
creed or social class. Furthermore, 
Montessori also specifically points out 
that the erdkinder is "intended for nor- 
mal children, but those who are slow 
or backward, suffering from some psy- 
chological maladjustment (mental bar- 
riers, timidity) may be admitted..." 
(Schocken, 119) 

It would, however, be better if, in the 
beginning, only those adolescents with- 
out problems or handicaps of any kind 
were accepted for the erdkinder. Adopt- 
ing this policy, just for the initial phase, 
is important both in relation to the 
larger community in the locality of the 
erdkinder and in relation to the parents 
who are interested in this initiative. 
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This would avoid an old and common 
misconception: the Montessori ap- 
proach must not be seen as a mainly 
remedial approach but as the construc- 
tive approach that it truly is. Further- 
more, this policy would serve to 
reassure those parents who may be 
worried about the risks involved in 
such a new undertaking. 

The staff or personnel 

The erdkinder is not only a commu- 
nity which is set up for adolescents and 
made up o/adolescents, it is also a com- 
munity which includes experts (both 
Montessori and non-Montessori) who, 
undertaking their own specific tasks, 
work with the adolescents. 

The erdkinder community team of 
adults or experts is made up of teach- 
ers, both living in and also coming in 
from outside, and "technicians' 7 or 
"technical instructors." Thus Montes- 
sori mentions, for example: "an instruc- 
tor for agriculture and gardening, a 
business manager for the shop and ho- 
tel (guesthouse)" etc., and also person- 
nel "specially qualified in practical 
work, in cooking, or sewing and mend- 
ing, and ... an intelligent handyman 
capable of giving instruction in various 
trades while he helps in the daily 
work." (Schocken, 120) About the vis- 
iting teachers (that is, those who are not 
living in), Montessori says that they 
"should have the proper qualifications 
for teaching in secondary schools" and 
that there should not be too many but 
"rather the minimum number who can 
undertake a group of related subjects, 
which can be subsequently separated 
according to the needs of the school." 
(Schocken, 120) Thus we have the vari- 
ous experts in practical work and those 
who are expert in the various disci- 
plines of study. To this team we could 
add medical and nursing personnel, 
and also the Montessori experts. 

In the light of what Montessori her- 
self writes, the problem of training 
Montessori teachers for working in the 
erdkinder does not exist. In the section 
where Montessori speaks about the 
teachers for the erdkinder , she says vari- 
ous things (for example that they 
should be young and open-minded) 
but never does she speak of Montes- 



sori professionals. Yet, according to 
some Montessorians, this is the cat- 
egory that represents the optimum for 
starting and developing an erdkinder 
programme. 

If this category truly represents the 
ideal type of expert or teacher for the 
needs of the erdkinder , it certainly is nec- 
essary to set up a new kind of Montes- 
sori institution, namely a teacher 
training centre for adolescence or 
erdkinder. Such a centre would presum- 
ably provide the two standard parts of 
Montessori training: the psychological 
aspect (Montessori theory) and specifi- 
cally adolescent psychology; and the 
pedagogical aspect, that is Montessori's 
pedagogical approach. The training 
provided by such an institution would 
solve the problem of Montessorians 
who have no experience with adoles- 
cents, and also that of the teachers of 
adolescents who have no Montessori 
experience or training. One could even 
envisage a third category of students: 
those who have neither experience with 
adolescents nor Montessori training 
and experience. 

However, this view of training for 
erdkinder has either overlooked or taken 
for granted another aspect, one which 
is absolutely essential for the erdkinder: 
the key role played by teachers expert 
in the various specific disciplines (for- 
eign languages, biology, mathematics, 
etc.). From this perspective, it is com- 
pletely counter-productive and also 
contrary to Montessori's thinking, to 
have individuals who are not expert in 
the specific disciplines (be they 
Montessorians or non-Montessorians) 
working with the adolescents on the 
academic curriculum. Nor is it neces- 
sary for these erdkinder teachers to have 
Montessori training or experience. 
What is required of them, instead, is a 
high level of specialised qualifications 
and knowledge, combined with a sym- 
pathy for Montessori principles and an 
unconditional acceptance of their ap- 
plication in the programme and work. 

Thus Montessori herself, speaking 
about these young teachers who should 
have the proper qualifications for 
teaching in secondary schools, says: 
"But that does not mean that they will 
be free to teach by their own methods. 



On the contrary, they must adopt the 
methods of the (Montessori) institution 
for their collaboration to be effective." 
(Clio, 82) Consequently, the most that 
would be required is a brief orientation 
course for those who have no knowl- 
edge whatsoever of Montessori and 
this would not require the setting up 
of a special institution. 

America, however, until quite re- 
cently, was looking for a way to set up 
an AMI Montessori centre and/or 
course for erdkinder. We are of the con- 
trary opinion: in an erdkinder commu- 
nity (a type of educational setup which 
is already highly unusual, not to say 
revolutionary) the role of Montessorians, 
as such, should be limited to that of di- 
recting, coordinating and integrating 
the work of the various adults, so that 
the erdkinder functions according to the 
Montessori ideas in general. Therefore, 
what needs to be set up is not an 
erdkinder teacher training centre, but a 
single permanent organizing commit- 
tee for the whole country, a committee 
made up of Montessorians and includ- 
ing, as ex officio members, a representa- 
tive from the AMI Head Office and 
another from AMI/USA. This commit- 
tee can then appoint a national coordi- 
nator. The task of this committee would 
be to coordinate all the experiments al- 
ready existing in the country, and to 
oversee new initiatives in such a way 
that a reform of the secondary school 
is gradually brought about, a reform 
which reflects ever more faithfully Dr. 
Montessori's ideas. 

Another possibility also exists, that 
is to say an initiative which could be 
undertaken in addition to the above. 
The funds and resources that would 
have been tied up in an erdkinder 
teacher training centre could, instead, 
be used for setting up an actual 
erdkinder community. This could then 
serve as a model and point of reference 
for the whole country, as a sort of na- 
tional erdkinder which would be open 
to adolescents from all parts of the 
country and which could provide a 
physical base for all further initiatives 
(for example for the committee, for con- 
ferences, etc.). This is possible because 
for erdkinder (as opposed to Children's 
House or elementary), there is no prac- 
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tical or Montessori reason requiring a 
local physical location, and there are 
many practical reasons favouring a 
larger establishment in the service of 
the national community or society. 

Plan of studies and work 

What Montessori calls "the physical 
care" of adolescents must, she says, "in- 
clude special attention to the physi- 
ological condition of adolescence." 
(Schocken, 113) Specialized and peri- 
odic medical check-ups, special atten- 
tion to nutrition by means of an 
appropriate diet, swimming, etc., these 
are all part of the programme. 

Then, as Montessori informs us, 
"Study need not be restricted by the 
curricula of existing secondary schools 
and still less do we need to make use 
of their methods..." Moreover, "the 
aim should be to widen education in- 
stead of restricting it." (Schocken, 111) 

Nonetheless, it would be wise to un- 
dertake an exploratory research on an 
academic curriculum for the first three 
years of secondary school, a two- 
pronged research: first in terms of 
Montessori's ideas and secondly, in 
terms of national or state requirements. 

The Montessori research should con- 
sist of two parts: a general part and then 
a more specific analytical part. The 
former would mean identifying the 
general principles underlying the 
programme, principles which give the 
framework and set the climate of the 
teaching programme. The latter would 
examine what Dr. Montessori proposes 
as a programme for each subject, even 
though she really only gives us an out- 
line. 

Thus, "to open the way to the possi- 
bilities of the adolescent for personal 
expression," (Clio, 76) Montessori in- 
dicates various activities of a musical, 
linguistic and artistic nature. Then, as 
formative or "creative elements" for the 
human psyche, Montessori identifies 
moral education, mathematics and lan- 
guages. (Clio, 76) Lastly, "to put the 
adolescent into relation with present 
civilization," Montessori specifies "the 
study of the earth and living nature" 
(geology, biology, etc.); "studies relat- 
ing to human progress and to the build- 
ing of civilization" (physics, chemistry. 



etc); and "the history of humanity" (in- 
cluding a special study on the present 
state of one's own country). 

Montessori's programme, however 
(as we know very well), does not in- 
volve only "studies" but also "work." 
Apart from the types of work already 
mentioned earlier (working the land, 
etc.), Montessori also speaks of work 
relating to daily life, practical life activi- 
ties in other words. At this stage, they 
concern the maintenance of the envi- 
ronment and all that it contains: every- 
thing that in our society goes under the 
name of DIY or do-it-yourself, and that 
are, in fact, activities which adults un- 
dertake in their free time. Montessori 
comments that "work does not hinder 
study, but even makes it possible to 
study better." (Schocken, 104) 

The research into the national or state 
requirements concerning the academic 
curriculum should focus, above all else, 
on the targets that are set for each sub- 
ject area: the knowledge and the skills 
to be reached by the end of the first 
three-year-cycle of adolescence. In this 
regard, Montessori writes, "A schema, 
written in large letters, posted in an 
obvious position, clearly indicating the 
degree of study demanded by the laws 
governing secondary education, consti- 
tutes an excellent stimulus and gives 
the directives" without imposing obliga- 
tions (Clio, 81). (See also the Dalton Labora- 
tory Plan , 1922. Clearly Montessori's pupil, 
Helen Parkhurst took over the idea of this 
particular means of stimulus and verifi- 
cation for her plan of education.) 

Back in 1974, I suggested to Mario 
Montessori Jr. that he ask those in- 
volved with the erdkinder experiment 
to procure the necessary information on 
state requirements. So perhaps this has 
already been done. 

Anyway, when these two kinds of 
research have been completed, a work 
of comparison can be undertaken (for 
the Montessori programme and the 
state curriculum) so that a unified 
programme for each subject or disci- 
pline can be drawn up. This would be 
very reassuring for parents and very 
helpful for those who are anxious about 
the academic aspect of their children's 
secondary education. Actually this is a 
worry most parents have, and perhaps 



particularly so in the case of the 
erdkinder community. Indeed, parents 
need to be told what Montessori tells 
us: "It is not a question of excluding the 
preparation for the intellectual profes- 
sions... and still less one of reducing 
culture. Education must, on the con- 
trary, be very broad and very com- 
plete..." (Clio, 61) 

Incidentally, it would be very help- 
ful and useful if the existing documen- 
tation on the erdkinder "plan of studies 
and work" could be made available 
immediately. Since there must be a hun- 
dred or more "plans" that have been 
adopted in this country (the number 
corresponds to the number of adolescent 
project experiments going on in the 
United States), a few of the more sig- 
nificant ones could be selected. On the 
basis of this documentation, it would 
be possible to ascertain their common 
denominators or characteristics in re- 
lation to both the state curriculum (for 
the first three years of secondary 
school) and the application of the Mon- 
tessori approach. If this work of re- 
search has not yet been done, it should 
be started as soon as possible. 

Montessori material for erdkinder ? 

As regards any Montessori materials, 
educational procedures and techniques 
that are suitable for the first cycle of the 
secondary school, it is a great mistake 
to transfer to adolescents that which 
was intended for, but was not used in, 
elementary school. If the psychology of 
the individual is different during the 
different planes of development, then 
the Montessori approach must also be 
different (that is, the environment, the 
"materials," the role of the adults or 
"educational workers"). Even using 
"materials," procedures, etc., that are 
appropriate for the age of adolescence 
becomes irrelevant unless these are em- 
ployed in the appropriate overall con- 
text. 15 

When it comes to "materials" for the 
erdkinder, Montessori specifically men- 
tions a "museum of machinery" in the 
section where she speaks of the adoles- 
cents or land children exploring "hu- 
man progress and the building up of 
civilization in connection with physics 
and chemistry, mechanics, engineer- 
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ing" etc. (Schocken, 117). In other 
words, these adolescents also explore 
all those machines, all those instru- 
ments (manual, mechanical, electrical, 
electronic, etc.) that, in Montessori's 
words, "have made our lives so easy/' 16 

Montessori also refers to materials for 
mathematics when she says: "Because 
of this vital importance of mathemat- 
ics the school must use special meth- 
ods for teaching it and (must) make 
clear and comprehensible its elements 
with the help of plenty of apparatus 
that demonstrates the materialized ab- 
stractions of mathematics." (Schocken, 
116) 

Apart from the above, the erdkinder 
community does not need specific 
"Montessori materials," such as there 
were for the earlier ages or planes. 

Mario Montessori did, over the 
course of time, give some guidelines for 
the preparation of advanced materials, 
especially for arithmetic, geometry and 
algebra. Materials such as these could 
clearly be included in the first cycle of 
the secondary school. Apart from some 
of the materials illustrated in Maria 
Montessori's book Psicoaritmetica (ma- 
terial which has not yet been sufficiently 
explored in depth), he proposed, for ex- 
ample, a course of algebra going up to 
quadratic equations. 17 

The erdkinder community in today's 
society 

One does not have to be a sociologist 
to see that the philosophy dominating 
our modern western society is that of 
economic success. As a consequence, 
our society is sustained by an exagger- 
ated competitiveness, a competitive- 
ness which nonetheless does not seem 
to preclude individual human growth. 
The latter, "the formation of man" and 
"the development of man" to use 
Montessori's expressions, is in any case 
viewed as a component of personal 
success, but that success is almost al- 
ways measured by the level of the 
individual's entrepreneurial skills. 

With this outlook on life, an outlook 
particularly prevalent in American so- 
ciety, parents are willing to spend con- 
siderable sums of money on their 
children's education. Or rather, they are 
willing to do this if it means that their 
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children can attend "quality" schools. 
Such schools are meant to guarantee a 
high level of ability and personal ini- 
tiative, so that when these youngsters 
leave school and enter university, they 
already have what is considered to be 
the basis for future success in life. 

From this point of view, we can also 
understand the explosion in the sup- 
ply of computers to children, that is, 
even to children of a very young age. 
There are parents who, also in this way, 
seek to advantage their own children, 
in the hope that the benefits will accrue 
later in life. 

The Montessori point of view is 
rather different. Whilst it is true that 
Montessori helps the children to be- 
come individuals fully adapted to their 
time and place, to the present moment 
of their civilization, it is also true that 
Maria Montessori focuses on human 
development rather than on acquiring 
specialized skills that are useful from a 
specifically professional or entrepre- 
neurial point of view. In the same way, 
modern sociology also recommends a 
basic formation rather than studies of 
a specialized nature, aimed at particu- 
lar professions. 

Although American parents are will- 
ing to pay for private education, 
America (unlike some European coun- 
tries) does not have a strong tradition 
of sending adolescents to boarding 
school. Therefore parents might well 
ask why they should send their sons 
and daughters away to an erdkinder 
community. Residential schools might 
be associated in their minds with chil- 
dren and adolescents who have prob- 
lems of some kind. Therefore why 
should adolescents who are normal , 
who work well at school and who are 
well-adjusted socially, be sent away? Of 
course these youngsters do manifest 
adolescent behavior, but then again, 
that is part of the age, the physiologi- 
cal condition of being an adolescent. 
Furthermore, there may be parents who 
want a school with a competitive atmo- 
sphere for their children, who may 
think that a spirit of competitiveness 
provides a better preparation for future 
life and future success. 

What guarantee, after all, can the 
erdkinder community offer parents? 



There are no existing erdkinder commu- 
nities (in the authentic sense) to check 
out or inspect, and without an actual 
example or model of this type of sec- 
ondary school, what is there to say? The 
only guarantee in the beginning is 
given by the parents' own knowledge 
and appreciation of the Montessori 
ideas and, above all, by what their chil- 
dren have achieved, first in the Casa dei 
Bambini and then in the Montessori el- 
ementary. 

After the parents have accepted the 
idea of the erdkinder community project, 
they themselves have to become ac- 
tively involved by becoming the pro- 
moters, propagandists and supporters 
of this reform; by even becoming orga- 
nizers, administrators and consultants; 
and, lastly, by becoming the protectors 
of this great new Montessori project. 

All of this is necessary (vital we 
might say) because, although the na- 
ture of the Montessori reform of edu- 
cation is revolutionary in general, it is 
more obviously so in the case of the 
erdkinder community. Moreover, whilst 
Montessori education has become in- 
stitutionalized to some extent, and has 
thereby lost some of its reforming zeal 
(sometimes being reduced to a mere 
status symbol ... an academic status 
symbol!), this is clearly not so in the 
case of the erdkinder community, and 
we need all the reforming zeal we can 
get! 

Of course, the difference between the 
ideas of traditional education and those 
of the Montessori approach arises es- 
sentially from a differing vision of the 
role of the human being and the pro- 
cess of development. When an educa- 
tional approach is so different to the 
standard one, a full acceptance and to- 
tal commitment is required on the part 
of the parents. The ordinary system of 
education is really based on a linear 
view of development, as we know. The 
Montessori "system," embracing as it 
does a non-linear view of development, 
must seem almost subversive to all those 
who work in the ordinary system. This 
innovative, non-linear view of 
Montessori's is revealed in a particu- 
larly dramatic way in her writings 
about the plane of adolescence. 18 

The situation is very different when 
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it comes to adolescents who are disad- 
vantaged or handicapped in any way: 
if the adolescent has a mental or social 
dysfunction, if he comes from a broken 
family, if he has been expelled from an 
ordinary school, or even if he is simply 
miserable at his school. Parents of ado- 
lescents like these would be more than 
willing to send their children to an 
erdkinder community; they might even 
beg to enroll their children! 

Unfortunately, if these adolescents 
are accepted during the initial phase, it 
only serves to repeat the historical and 
erroneous labelling of Montessori as a 
method for the handicapped or malad- 
justed, a method for remedying abnor- 
malities, be these congenital or 
acquired. What is needed from the be- 
ginning is an image that reflects the re- 
ality: the Montessori approach means 
helping all human beings in their de- 
velopment, human beings whose cos- 
mic task is to continue creation by 
perfecting a supernature which is not 
only ever more complex and differen- 
tiated but also needs to co-exist in har- 
mony with nature. 

What needs to be done 

• An enquiry into the level of accep- 
tance of an erdkinder community on 
the part of present-day American 
society. That is to say, by the educa- 
tional authorities, parents, potential 
staff or personnel and the potential 
adolescent members. (See sections 
12, 8 and 9) 

• Outline of a plan for setting up the 
boarding/residential school includ- 
ing the student hostel, the farm, the 
guesthouse, shop, etc.; and for their 
coordination into a single overall 
structure for the functioning of the 
erdkinder community (See section 3) 

• Information on the most important 
institutions that have been set up for 
adolescents (past and present), and 
especially on how these institutions 
have been organized. (See section 5) 

• A plan concerning the team of ex- 
perts for the erdkinder community: 
component members, their various 
tasks and their coordination. (See sec- 
tion 9) 

• A "Montessori" syllabus (possibly 
unified /integrated) of the academic 



curricula adopted by the secondary 
schools involved in the "adolescent 
project" or "urban compromise." 
(See sections 4 and 10) 

• The national programme or curricu- 
lum for the first three years of sec- 
ondary school. (See section 10) 

• A single comprehensive report on all 
the observations made by the adoles- 
cent practitioners. (See section 4) 

• An outline of a Montessori "plan of 
studies and work" prepared and or- 
ganized/systematized for immediate 
use in the erdkinder community. (See 
sections 3 and 10) 

• Collecting all of Dr. Montessori 's un- 
published lectures on the secondary 
school and (possibly) revising, trans- 
lating and publishing them in a single 
volume. Clearly this would have to be 
done in cooperation with AMI. This 
collection and Dr. Montessori's From 
Childhood to Adolescence would consti- 
tute the only theory text based directly 
on Montessori sources. (See section 9) 
In other words, what is needed now 

is a single integrated plan, both for each 
component aspect of the erdkinder com- 
munity and for the erdkinder commu- 
nity as a whole. Such a plan could serve 
as the initial and constant point of ref- 
erence, so that the erdkinder project can, 
in Mario Montessori Jr/s words, "ac- 
quire its definite form in an indepen- 
dent body capable of existing in its own 
right." 

Conclusion 

Given that there may be a lack or 
shortage of adequate resources (finan- 
cial, organizational, environmental, 
human, etc.), given above all that the 
times may not yet be ripe for our soci- 
ety to accept a full implementation of 
Dr. Montessori's proposal for the re- 
form of secondary school education 
(despite the fact that she outlined this 
plane of education in London more 
than fifty years ago), perhaps we 
should ask ourselves whether it is up 
to us to give life to this great idea of the 
erdkinder community, or whether it 
would be advisable to leave it as a utopia 
for future generations of Montessorians to 
transform into a reality. 

Anyway, also with the erdkinder , we 
always have a great Montessori, a Mon- 
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tessori with her difficult destiny of 
never belonging to the present. And if, 
for some, she already belongs to the 
past educationally speaking, we are of 
the contrary opinion. We are of the 
opinion that, because of her cosmic vi- 
sion and also because of her erdkinder , 
in reality Maria Montessori still belongs 
to our future. 19 ❖ 
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NOTES 
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Maria Montessori. The Secret of Childhood. 
Orient Longmans, Bomba y-Ca leu tta-Madras, 
1958. Part III, chapter 1 (Homo Laborans). 
This reference source serves the designated 
quotation and also all subsequent quotations 
until such time as a new reference source is 
indicated. 

Maria Montessori. From Childhood to 
Adolescence. Clio Press, Oxford, England. 

First edition 1994. Page 64. 

^ During the last decades much interest- 
ing work and research has been undertaken 
on the human brain, and reports of this work 
can be found in books, journals, magazines 
and newspapers. One of these reports 
examined development in relation to the 
brain's metabolic activity, synaptic connec- 
tion and sleep patterns. As was only to be 
expected, great differences emerged between 
adults and children: the brains of children 
(from ages 3 to 11) use twice as much energy 
as those of adults; certain regions of the 
child's brain have many more synaptic 
connections; children get twice as much deep 
sleep as adults. The change-over takes place 
during early adolescence (from ages 11 to 14): 
the brain's metabolic activity gradually falls 
to the adult level; the number of synapses 
seems to decrease; deep sleep reaches adults 
patterns. Brain research therefore seems to 
provide further evidence of a profound transfor- 
mation during early adolescence , a significant 
physiological reorganization of the human brain. 
Reported in the International Herald Tribune, 
June 1986. 

^ Maria Montessori. From Childhood to 
Adolescence. Schocken Books, New York. 
Second edition, 1976. Page 101. The second 
Schocken edition was revised on the basis of 
the first Italian edition (published in 1970). 
We have used both the Clio and the 
Schocken editions of From Childhood to 
Adolescence because the texts sometimes 
differ. 

^ The Gospel According to St. Luke, chapter 
2, verses 41 to 52: Jesus in the temple with 
the doctors. 

Maria Montessori. Education and Peace. 
Clio Press, Oxford, England. First edition 
1992. Pages 69-70. 
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Nedo Fane Hi. L'ambiente come luogo per 
crescere. Published in 'il quademo 
montessori' (Castellanza, Varese, Italy), no. 
36- Winter 92/93. 

o 

The story of Jesus in the wilderness (or 
in the desert as we should say in Italian) can 
be found in the Gospels according to St. 
Matthew, St. Mark and St. Luke. In St. Luke's 
Gospel, it is found in chapter 4, verses 1 to 13. 
Maria Montessori's 21st International Training 
Course in Education was held in London, 
from August 26th, 1935 to January 18th, 

1936. The ninth course in London, it was 
held at The Montessori Training College, 
Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead. As "a supplement 
and conclusion" to this course, a Special 
Winter Holiday Course was held from 
Monday the 6th to Saturday the 18th of 
January, 1936. As part of this special course, 
Dr. Montessori gave two lectures on "The 
Plan of Education." It was during these 
lectures that Montessori used those striking 
expressions (which refer to the environment) 
in order to characterize the human being 
during the different phases of his develop- 
ment. 

Q 

Letter from C. Grazzini to L. Weiss, 
Sweden, October, 1991. 

^ To cite just one example, in 1946 don 
Zeno Saltini converted the German 
concentration camp of Fossoli (located in the 
Italian region of Emilia-Romagna) into a 
village for war orphans. It was called 
Nomadelfia and became a community of 
youths who lived and worked according to a 
particular rule. 

^ The Boys' Village became the Boys' 
Republic, which was made up of various 
villages: the Industrial Village (carpentry, 
ceramics, mechanics, printing, shoe factory, 
etc.), the Sailors' Village, the Agricultural 
Village. In 1955 Monsignor Carroll-Abbing 
went on to found the Boys' Town of Rome, 
and both the Boys' Republic and the more 
recent Boys' Town exist to this day. Monsi- 
gnor Carroll-Abbing himself still lives in 

lta & 

Progressive education, or the new 
education movement, is a recent and 
important part of the history of education in 
Europe and America. In Europe, together 
with C. Reddie and A.S. Neill in England, H. 
Lietz in Germany, E. Demolins in France, O. 
Decroly, A. Ferriere and others, we find 
Maria Montessori. In the United States we 
find above all John Dewey (1859-1952). 
During the years 1896 to 1904, while he was 
working at the University of Chicago, 

Dewey founded and directed an experimen- 
tal elementary school. His experiences with 
this school provided the source material for 
his book, The School and Society (1899). As we 
can see from this book, Dewey's hope was to 
overcome the old dualism between the 
world of culture and that of labour; between 
the humanistic education reserved for the 
upper classes and the technical instruction 
(lacking in any spiritual perspective) 
reserved for the training of workers. Dewey 
hoped to overcome this dualism by 
providing a democratic education which was 
valid for everyone, and which would 



therefore serve to bring together the interests 
of the different groups or classes and to 
decrease the gulf between them. For 
progressive education, see also: Camillo 
Grazzini, The Four Planes of Development. 
Published in 'The Child, the Family, the 
Future,' proceedings of the AMI Interna- 
tional Study Conference, July 19-24, 1994, 
Washington, DC; and reprinted in 'The 
NAMTA Journal,' Vol. 21, No. 2 - Spring, 
1996. In particular, see the section Maria 
Montessori and Progressive Education , and the 
related notes. 
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Vittorio Gorresio. Montessori o Papini 
per il premio Nobel? Published in the Italian 
newspaper, Corriere della sera. Milan, June 
19 th. 1949. 

1 John Boyd Orr (1st Baron of Brechin 
Mearns), British scientist and authority on 
nutrition (both human and animal nutrition); 
his writings include Food and the People 
(1943). Clearly the relationship between 
peace and the satisfaction of physical hunger 
was given preeminence. Montessori always 
speaks of spiritual and intellectual hunger. 

^ Same as 9. 

^ One can only assume that Maria 
Montessori would not sympathize with the 
neo-Luddite movement, which opposes 
modem technology on the grounds of its 
increasingly dehumanizing effects. This 
movement, guided by it leader Kirkpatrick 
Sale, is currently expanding in the United 
States. For Montessori's point of view, it is 
enough to refer to From Childhood to 
Adolescence where Montessori speaks about 
how the adolescents must become accus- 
tomed to using machines, and gives a long 
list of examples. (See Clio page 79; this part 
has been eliminated in Schocken's second 
edition.) She gives at least nineteen examples 
(this is in 1939): "typewriters, knitting 
machines, weaving machines, calculators, 
printing presses; to photograph, to develop; 
projectors, microscopes, phonographs and 
radios, electric machines ... for telegraphy ... 
the bicycle . . . also the little machines of 
common usage: vegetable peelers, food 
grinders, vacuum cleaners, washing and 
ironing machines, et cetera." The list could 
now be updated with, for example: 
telephone, television, dishwashers, motor- 
bike, tape recorders, VCR, microwave ovens, 
all the various agricultural machines, etc., 
etc., and, above all, the computer with its 
multiple uses. And also: answering 
machines, fax machines, and how to use that 
very recent innovation, the Internet. Maria 
Montessori, however, also emphasizes the 
great imbalance that exists between 
technological development and human 
development. Thus she writes: "Man is 
dependent on the machine while it is he who 
must dominate it" (Clio, 79). 

17 Maria Montessori. Psico-Aritmetica. 

Casa Editorial Araluce, Barcelona, 1934. First 
Italian edition: Psicoaritmetica. Preface by 
Mario M. Montessori. Introduction, 
translation, revisions and annotations by 
Camillo Grazzini. Garzanti Editore. Milan, 
1971. See especially chapters VI, IX, and XI. 
To this day the book has never been 



published in the English language. 

Same as 9. 

1 9 

Twenty-five years ago, in the introduc- 
tion to Psicoaritmetica, I wrote: "Sometimes it 
is alleged that Montessori is our of fashion; 
but the endless drama of Montessori is that 
her position has never had anything to do 
with the fashions of the times. It is said that 
Montessori is outdated; but Montessori's 
ideas do not yet belong to the present. This is 
so for her thinking on developmental 
psychology; for her vision of man, his 
origins and destiny (see, for example, her 
fascinating chapter on cosmic education); 
and for her psycho-didactics. A single aspect 
of her approach is occasionally accepted and 
used (and at times, abused)..." 



Camillo Grazzini is an AMI elementary trainer and co- 
director of training at the International Centre for Mont- 
essori Studies Foundation in Bergamo, Italy. He has 
dedicated more than forty-five years to the Montessori 
movement, and for many of those years he worked un- 
der the direct guidance of Mario M. Montessori. An AMI 
examiner for both primary and elementary, Mr. Grazzini 
is currently a member of the AMI Pedagogical Commit- 
tee, Sponsoring Committee,Material Committee, and the 
AMI Board of Directors. 
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My Tribute to Mario Montessori 

Camillo Grazzini 



Here and now I wish to give my own 
personal testimony to the importance 
and merit of my "maestro," Mario 
Montesano Montessori, both as a man 
and as an outstanding exponent of 
Montessori education and scholarship. 

During thirty years of activity after 
the death of his mother, Mario Mont- 
essori accomplished a great work, and 
this work took three main, intercon- 
nected, forms. 

Firstly, as the General Director of the 
Association Montessori Internationale 
(and it had been Dr. Montessori's ex- 
press wish that he become General Di- 
rector of AMI), Mario Montessori set up 
centers for training Montessori teach- 
ers in all different parts of the world. 

Secondly, by means of numerous AMI 
study conferences and the advanced 
course held in London, Mario Montes- 
sori shaped and regularized the Mont- 
essori approach for elementary school, 
both from the point of view of psychol- 
ogy and of methodology, so as to give 
life to cosmic education for children from 
six to twelve. Indeed, cosmic education 
as we know it today is actually the re- 
sult of a great collaboration between 
Mario Montessori and his mother. His 
contribution, in other words, was fun- 
damental and led to the further devel- 
opment of Montessori pedagogy for the 
elementary child. 

Thirdly, Mario Montessori developed 
innovative ideas for advanced work, 
and some of these were, if you will for- 
give the play on words, happily mate- 
rialized in the form of new materials. 

Thus, in this year 's first issue of AMI 
Communications, Renilde Montessori 
gives the "acknowledgement of the in- 
valuable contribution he made to the 
development of the Montessori mate- 
rials and methodology, in uninterrupted 
dialogue with Maria Montessori" as one 
of three good reasons for celebrating 
Mario Montessori. 

Anyway, in all areas of his work, 
Mario Montessori was a Montessorian 
who was both creative and indepen- 



dent, whilst always remaining faithful 
to the Dottoressa . Just like Maria Mont- 
essori before him, Mario Montessori 
was uncompromising over the prin- 
ciples of the method. He always safe- 
guarded the Montessori principles, 
which were to remain as such in their 
entirety, originality and essentiality, even 
if it meant having to endure defection 
or desertion from the Montessori Move- 
ment, something that occurred in this 
country, for example, during the early 
sixties. 

I always remember when I first met 
Mario Montessori. It was in the sum- 
mer of 1954, in Perugia, where I was 
frequenting the Montessori course di- 
rected by Maria Antonietta Paolini, 
Maria Montessori's pupil, collaborator 
and friend. 

There are two great differences be- 
tween our present courses and those of 
45 or so years ago. The first is that the 
courses at that time were "general" 
Montessori courses; that is, they were 
not limited to a specific age range (Casa 
dei Bambini for example) as opposed to 
elementary. The second great difference 
is that, back then, during practice with 
the materials, the students were al- 
lowed to smoke, each at his or her own 
table. Thus it happened that, whilst 
Mario Montessori was going around 
the students' tables, he stationed him- 
self with his back to my table just where 
my lighted cigarette was protruding 
beyond the edge and burned the el- 
egant beige linen shirt he was wearing 
over his trousers! How did he react? 
That is my secret. 

Another personal recollection ... At one 
of the study conferences I had the un- 
grateful task of collecting money from 
the participants for the wine consumed 
at mealtimes. Table after table, I en- 
countered the greatest difficulty in ob- 
taining the required sums. People, or 
at any rate Montessorians, are always 
the same; they never have the right 
money for paying up! So I looked at the 
boss, as we were wont to call Mario, and 



he signalled to me not to insist; he 
would pay for everyone. 

With the same generosity he would 
send gifts of flowers, always many and 
almost always red: another way of 
showing his sympathy for, and solidar- 
ity with, those who worked together 
with him to spread Montessori's ideas 
and to put them into practice in a con- 
crete way. 

Mario Montessori's work on the ad- 
vanced course given together with 
Maria Montessori in Kodaikanal, India 
(1943/44), and the work at the ad- 
vanced seminar in Perugia, Italy (1956), 
constituted the framework of the ad- 
vanced course given in London (1957/ 
58). Subsequently, AMI structured the 
training courses to correspond to the 
planes and sub-planes of development 
as identified by Dr. Montessori (0-3, 3-6, 
6-12) and Mario Montessori founded the 
Bergamo Centre, the first AMI center to 
hold advanced Montessori courses on a 
permanent basis. It was 1961 when 
Mario Montessori, in cooperation with 
the municipality of Bergamo, set up the 
Centro Internazionale Studi Montessoriani 
and, shortly before his death in 1982, he 
witnessed its legal transformation into 
a foundation. 

Mario Montessori wanted this cen- 
ter to function not only as an institu- 
tion for the training of Montessori 
teachers for elementary school but also 
as a center of studies and documenta- 
tion: a center for "the study and devel- 
opment ... of Montessori pedagogy ... 
for the research and development of 
Montessori material and the compila- 
tion of texts..." as we can read in the 
first article of C.I.S.M.'s statute, a stat- 
ute that was drafted by Mario Montes- 
sori in the person of AMl's legal adviser 
for Italy. 

Especially during the first fifteen 
years of the centre's existence, Mario 
Montessori often stayed for lengthy 
periods in Bergamo so that he could 
share his knowledge and those unpub- 
lished writings of Maria Montessori's 
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that are relevant to cosmic education, 
the fixed parameter and unfailing an- 
swer for meeting the needs of the hu- 
man being during the second plane of 
development. Thus Mario Montessori 
was often present at the lectures given 
by his assistants and collaborators in 
the various subject areas, and anyone 
can imagine their embarrasment in the 
presence of this illustrious visitor. Ac- 
tually, Mario always looked at you with 
sympathy whilst he observed atten- 
tively and with vigilant interest what- 
ever you were presenting or doing. He 
never intervened during the lecture to 
correct any errors or inaccuracies you 
might have committed or uttered. He 
did that later, in private and in an un- 
failingly amiable, generous, very hu- 
mane and reassuring manner. Mario 
was a man who could be very encour- 
aging and who could help you grow in 
your understanding of the method. 

Sometimes, without warning, as 
though driven by some overwhelming 
urge to demonstrate, for example, a 
mathematical problem that he had been 
maturing, Mario himself would sud- 
denly give presentations to the stu- 
dents. He would work without any 
notes whatsoever, sometimes without 
having available all the material he 
needed. He would go back over what 
he had already done, adding in some 
part missing previously or taking out 
something that had been present be- 
fore, repeating the presentation but in 
a different way . . . And then something 
interesting could be observed: the stu- 
dents would stop taking notes whilst 
Mario's assistants would write continu- 
ously, noting down everything in de- 
tail, just as it came. 

The assistants considered such a pre- 
sentation an unrepeatable and invalu- 
able gift. We would then take care of 
listing precisely all the necessary ma- 
terial, of ordering appropriately all the 
steps of the presentation. In other 
words, we would take care of trans- 
forming that brilliant moment into the 
usual page of an album, into a piece of 
paper to add to all those others resem- 
bling the pages of a cook book with 1- 
2-3, etc. in Roman and Arabic numerals, 
with A-B-C, etc. in letters both capital 
and small, and with all their possible 
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and insane combinations, so dear to the 
modern heart, apparently for reasons 
of easy reference but perhaps for an 
underlying need of absolute certainty 
and structure. 

Like early human beings, I am a 
hunter and gatherer, but what I hunt 
for and what I gather has to do with 
my work in Montessori. Thus, for ex- 
ample, over the years I have gathered, 
or perhaps collected would be a better 
word, the texts of courses given by the 
Dottoressa in different parts of the world 
during different periods of her life. And 
so it is that, reading through her lec- 
tures and presentations, one can see 
that these are never exactly the same. 
Indeed, nothing could be further from 
the sort of thing we find in the albums 
prepared by the students of our courses. 

Our albums with their various pre- 
sentations are becoming, as I said, more 
and more like a cook book, but the stu- 
dents and even the lecturers who are 
less prepared from the cultural and 
psychological points of view, demand 
this very approach, so ridiculously, 
meticulously, mechanically precise. 
This kind of approach is exactly the 
opposite of that used by Maria and 
Mario Montessori who, as talented and 
creative individuals, were as far as 
could be from any artificial or mechani- 
cal structure. 

From 1961, when the Montessori 
Centre of Bergamo was founded, I had 
the opportunity and good fortune to 
work with Mario Montessori on a regu- 
lar basis. Thanks to his generosity, for 
a good twenty years I was able to share 
and experience together with him the 
passionate beginning, the critical devel- 
opment, the happy finalization, and the 
precise documentation of innumerable 
researches on materials and methodol- 
ogy for the Casa dei Bambini through to 
secondary school, but above all for el- 
ementary school. The research con- 
nected with the ages 6 to 12 was mostly 
concerned with arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, new maths, chemistry, phys- 
ics and biology, and each new work, 
each new development, was integrated 
within the plan of cosmic education. In 
all of this time and with all of this shared 
work, I came to appreciate ever more the 
strength of Mario Montessori's human- 




ity, intelligence, knowledge and original- 
ity and, at the same time, his deep com- 
mitment to the real value of our work 
and to Dr. Montessori's vision. 

In the same AMI Communications 
cited earlier, I read an interesting article 
by Professor P. Krishna. In his article. 
Right Education for the 21st Century, he 
speaks about Dr. Montessori's vision of 
education and he says, "A school is not 
a Montessori school just because it 
adopts the use of those techniques and 
materials. The technique does not cre- 
ate the vision; it is the vision that cre- 
ates the technique." The problem raised 
by Krishna is highly relevant when it 
comes to the further development of 
the Montessori approach, be this with 
reference to materials or methodology 
in general, and it is sad to see what 
some adults or teachers present under 
the name of Montessori: the endless 
multiplication of materials and activi- 
ties being a case in point. But Mario 
Montessori was always in "uninter- 
rupted dialogue" with Maria Montes- 
sori, because it is my conviction that 
this was so even during the thirty years 
following the death of his mother. The 
dialogue was perhaps less direct, it was 
through what he had internalized and 
with all the papers she had left, but it 
was always there. This dialogue en- 
abled Mario Montessori, and also those 
who worked under his guidance and 
supervision, to develop materials and 
methodology in harmony with that vi- 
sion of which Krishna speaks so elo- 
quently. 

Many materials and activities pre- 
pared by Mario Montessori were pre- 
sented during the long history of the 
advanced Montessori courses held by 
the Bergamo Centre, whose director of 
studies after all was none other than 
Mario himself. During each course, one 
or two specific areas were selected for 
special attention, and the students were 
presented with some more advanced 
aspects related to those areas. Certainly 
these "aspects" are not part of the usual 
or the "institutionalized," so to speak, 
programme of the advanced courses 
held by AMI centres, but were like 
sparse and brilliant pearls which dem- 
onstrate Mario Montessori's ingenious 
and original contribution, the vitality 
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Figure 1. Montessori representations of chemical elements: the atoms. Perugia 1956 



and dynamism of the method in its de- 
velopment, and how new research and 
perspectives fit quite naturally within 
the overall design of the Montessori 
approach. Thus, also with the research 
and development undertaken by Mario, 
it is possible to identify those principles 
that traverse and coordinate the various 
materials within a single, unified whole. 

Before giving a few specific examples 
or illustrations of those "pearls," I wish 
to point out some important contribu- 
tions of a vaster kind. Mario Montes- 
sori is the author of Botany for Children, 
a study of the morphology of flower- 
ing plants and one which is extraordi- 
narily rich in content and detail. 
Materialized as, though not limited to, 
the botany classified nomenclature, this 
contribution is found to this day on our 
courses and in our schools. Mario Mon- 
tessori also worked on Chemistry for Chil- 
dren to develop further Dr. Montessori's 
contribution, as we find it in her book. 
From Childhood to Adolescence. Mario 
Montessori also worked on Algebra for 
Children, where we find (as we would 
expect) an ingenious materialization of 
the concepts involved. This work starts 
with the substitution of letters for num- 
bers and with signed numbers; it con- 
tinues with linear equations where 
there is one unknown, then pairs of lin- 
ear equations, and goes on to consider 
quadratic equations with one un- 
known. It concludes with a brief 
excursus on trigonometry. 

Thus, Botany, Chemistry and Algebra 
for Children are three important general 
contributions that Mario Montessori 
gave to the Montessori methodology, 
and they span the years from Casa dei 
Bambini through to secondary school. 

Here are some of those "pearls," or 
rather some hints and indications. 

An example involving chemistry 

A coordinated set of materials for the 
"alphabet of the universe" was pre- 
pared. So here we find the Montessori 
solid and plane/ flat sensorial represen- 
tations of the atoms of the main chemi- 
cal elements, together with their 
chemical valences. [Fig. 1] Using this 
material, we represent the structural 
formulae (with bonds) of the various 
chemical substances used in experi- 




Figure 2. The transformation of sugar into 
carbon.- sucrose. Perugia 1956 



ments for the cosmic fable of God Who 
Has No Hands, and geography in gen- 
eral, as well as those for botany or plant 
physiology. 

So, for example, the "sugar that 
changes into coal" is an experiment that 
shows a particular chemical reaction, 
that of carbonization, which in this par- 
ticular case is due to the dehydrating 
action of the acid employed. The re- 
lated charts show, in vivid colors (be- 
cause the atoms of each element have 
their own particular color as well as 
their own particular size) the initial for- 
mulae: those for sugar and for sulfuric 
acid, and the resulting formulae: those 
for water, carbon dioxide and carbon 
disulfide. The cyclic form of the struc- 
tural formula for sucrose is spectacu- 
lar. It is a sequence of two polygonal 
shapes which are joined together: hex- 
agonal for glucose and pentagonal for 
fructose. [Fig. 2 & 3] 

Examples involving arithmetic 

One example for arithmetic is the 
work with rational and irrational num- 
bers using the insets from the material 




Figure 3. The frainsformation of sugar into 
carbon: structural formulae with bonds. 
Perugia 1956 



of the square and its subdivisions and 
the material of the inscribed squares. 

Another example is the history of 
numbers. Of course, here we have the 
story or fable of numbers, but a much 
deeper and more detailed exploration 
can be done of the different systems of 
numeration used by civilizations of the 
past. The Bergamo Centre has the ma- 
terial for exploring these systems: the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic system, 
Babylonian, Hebrew, the two Greek 
systems of numeration, Mayan and 
Aztec. Explorations like these go far be- 
yond arithmetic or the history of num- 
bers because they give us an insight into 
the life of these civilizations, and because 
the history of numbers is also intrinsi- 
cally related to the history of written lan- 
guage. 
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(transcription) 

"All 1 have today is — let's see... 42 dollars. A certain 
amount of it is in a closed envelope. 1 do not 
remember the amount exactly, but 1 know that it 
corresponds to the expression: )&5x. The rest, 6 
dollars, I have loose in my pocket — here they are. 

So my 42 dollars will correspond to the expression 
&5x+6=42. 

This is then our quadratic equation." (M.M.M.) 



Figure 4. Mario Montessori's manuscript. AMI Study Conference, New York 1966 



An example involving the part of 
new math that deals with non- 
decimal systems of numeration 

In this area Mario Montessori devel- 
oped material consisting of the geomet- 
ric representations of the hierarchies for 
system base 2 and system base 3. The 
material comes in the usual hierarchi- 
cal colors and spans the hierarchies 
from power zero to the sixth power. In 
other words, this material is analogous 
to the wooden hierarchical material for 
the decimal system. 

Some examples involving geometry 

These examples derive ultimately 
from manuscripts by Anna Maria 
Maccheroni, Dr. Montessori's famous 
pupil and collaborator. Mario worked 
on the basis of this earlier contribution 
to show his assistants an interesting 
exploration of the Platonic solids. Each 
of these five regular polyhedra is made 
up of a certain number of pyramids, as 
many as the number of faces limiting 
the solid, and this can then lead into 
finding the volume of each of these spe- 
cial solids. The exploration of the Pla- 
tonic solids then leads into the 
exploration of the sphere: that is, by 
analogy with the regular polyhedra, 
how can we find the volume of the 
sphere? 

An example involving algebra: 
quadratic equations with one 
unknown [Fig. 4] 

Mario started with the square of a 
binomial in order to go on to build a 
quadratic equation. This procedure 
gives an equation in the form, for ex- 
ample: x 2 + 12x+36=64, and this enables 
us to find the positive root, +2. Then, 
since 64-36=28, we come on to work 
with the more general and usual form: 
x 2 +12x=28 from which it will be easy 
to pass to the classic: x 2 +12x-28=0. 

With the second form of the equation, 
we first work by simply trying out dif- 
ferent solutions and then by factoring, 
so as to reach not only the positive root 
but also the negative root, -14. [Fig. 5] 

The material Mario Montessori used 
for working with equations like these 
was the pegboard and pegs, so the 
point here was not at all new material, 
but new work based on familiar work 
and familiar material. 



The interesting thing is that with 
Mario's very first form of the equation, 
there is a single, unique geometric rep- 
resentation; whereas with the second 
form there are 13 possible geometric 
representations just for the positive 
root. [Fig. 6] 

Even these few examples are enough 
to illustrate how Mario Montessori's 
contribution to the Montessori work 
came to constitute an integral and in- 
tegrated corpus of methodology. He 
regarded mathematics in the manner 
Dr. Montessori describes in her book. 
Education for a New World : "We consider 



mathematics from three points of view: 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry. Under 
the guidance of our experience with 
children, we have given these three to- 
gether, and at an age almost incredibly 
early. Uniting the three has been found 
to be a great help and very effective; it 
is as if, instead of balancing the subject 
on a precarious pole, we placed it on 
three strong feet, which join together 
to give great stability." 

Mario Montessori often adopted the 
indirect approach; putting it in Mont- 
essori terms, he often worked "at the 
periphery of the personality." And this 
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approach he applied also to the ordinary events and situa- 
tions of everyday life, as I myself had occasion to experi- 
ence. During one of my many visits to his home in Baarn 
(near Amsterdam), there was one particular morning when 
I was called to work with him and had the audacity to 
present myself unshaven. I did this knowing perfectly well 
that he considered such lack of personal care most unpleas- 
ant. Without saying a word, he conducted me to his car and 
drove me to a nearby village. I discovered that we had ar- 
rived at the headquarters of Philips, where he invited me to 
choose an electric razor. I still have it. I have never used it, 
but then again I would never get rid of it. And every time I 
happen to see it, I remember his expression: friendly and 
cordial despite my misdemeanor. 

When I worked with him, whether in Bergamo or in Hol- 
land, Mario Montessori never had anything written with 
him. He would talk, and I took note of everything he said. 
Then I would rewrite the notes, adding annotations and so 
on. Mario would do a first revision and return them to me 





for rewriting once again; and I would send them back for 
his final revision. This work, which concerned every aspect 
of the method, both theoretical and methodological, went 
on for twenty years. I still remember with regret how I did 
not take up his invitation to visit him in January 1982, but 
postponed the visit to a later date. It would have been the 
last visit in a long series. He wanted to work on "funda- 
mental human needs" and on "interdependency in human 
society." But the following February Mario Montessori died 
and a special Montessori era came to a close. 

Now we all belong to a new era but it is an era which has 
been bequeathed to us by Mario Montessori, the man whom 
we are all celebrating with this 1998 National Conference. ❖ 

For bio seepage 18. 
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Amsterdam, 25-1-68'. 

Caro Camillo, 

Sto lavorando aulda matema- 
tica e mi piacerebbe avere tutto quell.o che 
abbiamo lavorato insieme anche durante i 
nostri colloqui notturni aulle equazioni di 
secondo grado. Potresti mandarmene una 
copia a 1 piu presto possibile? 

Qui tutto bene. Spero lo otesso an- . 
che da voi. 

Scrivo a parte su eltri argomenti, 
ma questo 6 urgente. 




(translation) 

"I am working on mathematics and I would like to 
have everything that we have worked on together 
also during our nightly talks on the quadratic 
equations. Could you send me a copy of it as soon as 
possible? 

Everything is fine here. I hope everything is well 
with you too. 

I am writing separately on other subjects but this one 
is urgent. 

M.M.M." 



B.mk Account: 

Messrs Pierson, Heldring 6 Pierson. 
Amsterdam. 

Postgtro: 172110 
Tel.: 798932 




Figure 5a & b. A quadratic equation-, its geometrical representation. 
Bergamo 1965 



Figure 6. Mario Montessori's letter. Amsterdam 1968 




The Natural Unfolding of Grace and Courtesy in 
Children Under Three Years 

Judi Orion 



When I looked at the promotional 
material for this conference, I was 
struck by the quote by Renilde Mont- 
essori and decided to use this quote as 
the structure for this presentation. The 
quote is as follows: 

"Grace comes from gratus, a Latin 
term for beloved. When speaking of the 
Montessori prepared environment, its 
tangible and intangible characteristics 
are frequently discussed. Essential 
among the latter is the unconditional 
acceptance of every child that its inher- 
ent grace may flourish in the knowl- 
edge that it is loved wisely and well. 
The spirit of this love is to be generous, 
fastidious, devoid of sentimentality, 
creating a growthsome climate of be- 
nevolence within austere, non-intru- 
sive parameters." 

If we examine this quote, in its vari- 
ous parts, we can discover the roots for 
allowing for the unfolding of grace in 
children under three years of age. Let's 
begin with ". . .the unconditional accep- 
tance of every child so that its inherent 
grace may flourish. . ." We speak in the 
0-3 training of the effects of acceptance 
versus rejection of a child on its (the 
child's) personality development. We 
believe that it is every child's birthright 
to be 100% unconditionally accepted by 
those who love and care for it, begin- 
ning with its parents, extended family 
members and extending to every 
teacher or significant adult that the 
child comes in contact with. The real- 
ity is that very few children experience 
100% acceptance from their own par- 
ents, let alone the rest of the world of 
adults around them. What are some of 
the ways we reject children? The overt 
ones are very obvious - abortion, adop- 
tion, abuse - in all its many manifesta- 
tions. But what about those more subtle 
forms of rejection. What effect do they 
have on a young child? What about 
perfectionism - that menace that says 



to a child, "Let me fix this one part of 
you and then you will be perfect and I 
can accept you 100%. You will then fit 
my criteria for being ok." Children with 
perfectionistic parents can develop into 
children who are very insecure, uncer- 
tain, with feelings of being "not quite 
good enough." What about 
perfectionistic teachers? What effect do 
they have on the development of the 
young child? Do the children in these 
teachers' classes develop strong self-es- 
teem and self-confidence, or are they 
unsure of their abilities? What has this 
to do with grace and courtesy? 

How can anyone feel comfortable 
with expressing him or herself in a so- 
cial situation, of showing care and con- 
cern for his or her fellow human beings, 
if he or she is convinced something is 
wrong with himself? How can a child's 
inherent grace unfold if he or she is 
wracked with insecurities, uncertain- 
ties? 

How do we, as teachers, uncondi- 
tionally accept each and every child in 
our group? First, we must uncondition- 
ally accept ourselves - the good, the 
bad and the ugly -all our imperfections 
as well as our good qualities. 

When we can accept the imperfec- 
tions in ourselves, we can view others 
not as a reflection of ourselves but as 
unique, perfect human beings. 

Does this mean that we must uncon- 
ditionally accept all behaviors? Abso- 
lutely not! And many of us have trouble 
knowing how, when, where to set lim- 
its on the behaviors of tiny children. 

What kinds of limits must be set on 
tiny children? Any behavior that is 
rude, disruptive, harmful to others or 
to the environment. Very few, but con- 
sistent rules need to be established. "I 
will not allow you to bite people; I will 
not allow you to throw materials; I will 
not allow you to harm yourself nor 



your peers." 

We must remember that tiny children 
are at the mercy of their hormes - that 
driving force that pushes them from 
within to construct themselves as the 
human being they have the potential 
to become. Most tiny children do not, 
initially, do things to upset adults; they 
do things because they are being urged 
from within to construct themselves. If 
there are too many obstacles in their 
path of development, they can only 
become deviated in their behaviors. I 
cannot emphasize enough that tiny 
children do not do things intentionally 
to irritate us; they are simply being 
pushed by their horme to construct 
themselves. 

Let's continue to examine the quote: 
"...may flourish in the knowledge that 
it is loved wisely and well ... " How re- 
assuring it must be to a tiny child to 
know that one, it is loved and two, it is 
loved wisely and well. If we define 
"love" as to "wish the best for another," 
then every child in our environment 
deserves nothing less than to be loved 
by us. If we cannot love them, in this 
sense, then we cannot serve them. If we 
can love only parts of them, or love 
them only on certain days, then we can- 
not serve them in the best interest of 
their development. 

To "love wisely and well" to me 
means that we must cater to the devel- 
opmental needs of the children, not to 
our need to be loved by them. We need 
to be able to set limits for them. They 
need to be reassured that when they 
lose control of themselves we are will- 
ing to step in and set the necessary lim- 
its, so they can, once again, learn to 
control themselves. Many, many adults 
are afraid to set limits on children's 
behavior because of their fear that chil- 
dren won't like them. My experience 
tells me that children respond to limits 
with a sigh of relief (after an initial re- 
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action of course). "How reassuring to 
know that when I lose control of my- 
self someone is able to step in and help 
me." 

To continue, "... the spirit of this love 
is to be generous, fastidious, devoid of 
sentimentality..." 

Generous - given any and every time 
a child needs it, not given when we 
need to give it. 

Fastidious - meaning "showing or de- 
manding excessive delicacy or care;" "re- 
flecting a meticulous, sensitive or 
demanding attitude." We must become, 
if we are not already, fastidious in our 
understanding of the love for a child; 
never mush, never gushing. 

Devoid of sentimentality - We must al- 
ways hold "love" (unselfish loyal and 
benevolent concern for the good of an- 
other) in the forefront of our thoughts 
for the children. Always to be con- 
cerned about their good - their posi- 
tive self-construction. 

To be able to do this requires that our 
own personal needs for affection are 
met outside the classroom. This means 
we must create a life outside our work. 
Do we create other avenues for having 
our own needs met? If not, we run the 
risk of becoming needy of the children's 
affections - and this can become an ob- 
stacle to their development. 

"...a growthsome climate of benevo- 
lence within austere non-intrusive pa- 
rameters..." We must always bear in 
mind Montessori's warning to us: "ev- 
ery useless aid becomes an obstacle." 

Our environments must be simple 
and simply beautiful. Our souls, our 
spirits must become uncluttered with 
the trivia of everyday life and become 
focused on the miracle of life unfold- 
ing before us. 

If we remember the phenomenal 
power of the absorbent mind and the 
awesome responsibility that the knowl- 
edge of this power brings with it, we 
must continually ask ourselves the fol- 
lowing questions: 

❖ "What possibility was there today for 
each and every child to absorb some- 
thing positive for their self-construc- 
tion?" 

❖ "Was I 100% present to every child 




today?" 

❖ "Was the environment beautifully 
prepared in every aspect so each child 
had the best possible materials to ab- 
sorb and thereby construct himself?" 

❖ "Did I feel like I had no control of 
the children and then become a) angry, 
or b) escape them mentally by planning 
my evening?" 

If we do believe in the power of the 
absorbent mind , then we are compelled 
to prepare ourselves and prepare our 
environment. 

The next step is often much harder: 
to remove ourselves as an obstacle to 
the child's growth. To allow each child 
to use the environment, the materials 
as they need to use them (within lim- 
its, of course). Perhaps what they 
choose to do with it is not what we had 
in mind. Do we have the humility to 
step back and observe; to discover what 
a child needs , not what we think they 
should do. 

Do we understand, and accept, the 
force of the horme, that incredible, pow- 
erful force within each child, pushing 
her to take what she needs and use it 
to construct herself? 

Do we understand, and accept, that 
when that horme is blocked, is stifled, 
is superimposed on by an adult's will, 
that we are creating in this child a de- 
flection from her normal path of devel- 
opment - what Maria Montessori called 
a psychic deviation? 

I believe that most of the world 
thinks that the deviated, unfocused, 
willful, tantrum-ridden behavior of 
toddlers is normal. Certainly the world 
laughs at and supports the "terrible 
twos" reputation. We know the two- 
year-old to be in a crisis of self-affirma- 
tion, not necessarily an opposition cri- 
sis. 

Are we contributing to a toddler's 
deviated behavior or are we helping 
him cure any deviations he may have 
accumulated? We know that to cure 
deviations a child must work; not 
watch an adult work, but do his own 
work. 

To understand the tiny child, to see the 
sometimes mixed behavioral messages 
little children send, we must look to their 




essence. We must understand 
Montessori's levels of obedience, and 
accept that these children are in the first 
level of obedience: "they will always 
obey the request of another if that re- 
quest happens to coincide with what 
they want /need to do anyway." 

But excusing a child's inappropriate 
behavior by saying "Oh well, after all, 
they're in the first level of obedience" 
means one is not willing to set limits 
on these behaviors. 

How do we set limits and allow these 
children to nourish their essence? 

By giving choices: not "what would 
you like to do this morning?" but, 
"would you like to bake the bread or 
feed the fish?" Limited choices, but 
choices that will be of interest to that 
child will help that child feel that we 
recognize and accept that he is an in- 
dependent, capable human being. How 
often do we find ourselves saying, 
"Choose some work." If a child could 
choose some work, he would already 
have done so. 

We know from our Montessori train- 
ing that the cure for deviations is prac- 
tical life; that the foundation for 
concentration, sequencing, socializa- 
tion, language and coordinated move- 
ment is practical life; that children have 
absorbed many ideas about practical 
life from their homes. Then why, when 
toddlers come to an Infant Community, 
do we offer them shelf after shelf of ma- 
nipulative materials. These materials, 
while necessary in a limited way, do not 
allow the child to construct himself as 
a human being. Practical life activities 
do that. 

If we acknowledge that these chil- 
dren have the ability to work, to engage 
themselves in baking bread, setting the 
table, feeding the fish, and we make it 
possible by our choice of materials for 
them to work independently, then we 
gradually see these children become 
gracious and courteous. We see them 
coordinate their movements so they 
can function in a social group within 
limited space without infringing on the 
rights of others. We see their true es- 
sences unfold and we enjoy living to- 
gether in harmony. 

I draw your attention back to the 
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quote by Renilde. It bears re-reading 
from time to time. Have we created an 
environment of unconditional accep- 
tance within a simple and simply beau- 
tiful space where children are given the 
guidance and limits to construct them- 
selves? When we have done this, we 
make it possible for each child to reveal 
his or her true essence - a realized hu- 
man being. ❖ 
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I would like to begin with a story 
about my oldest daughter. Several 
years ago, at the age of 5, she had her 
first birthday party. All the girls (there 
were 5 or 6) arrived at once, and they 
behaved in typical 5 year old girl fash- 
ion: they came in and formed a tight 
little group, eyes wide, all smiling in a 
clueless sort of way; a few were softly 
squealing ... except one, who stood 
aside. She was our neighbor and didn't 
know the rest of the girls, who were 
from my daughter's school. As I no- 
ticed her, looking a bit forlorn, a sud- 
den, hard reality struck me; I had not 
prepared my own daughter for this 
social situation. Her first experience of 
hosting a party and I (a Montessori 
mother and trainer!) had failed to an- 
ticipate what should have been the ob- 
vious. In my flurry of baking scones, 
tracking down Devonshire cream, mak- 
ing an ice cream cake and preparing 
craft activities, I had forgotten about the 
most important part of a party: the 
comfort of the guests. I had not talked 
to Madeline about hosting a party. 
However, it was soon clear that some- 
one had prepared my daughter for such 
courtesies. I rushed over to remind my 
daughter that our neighbor didn't 
know her other friends. I was about to 
prompt her when she immediately took 
over and formally presented each girl 
to Lindsey, complete with hand ges- 
tures, in typical Montessori form. I si- 
lently blessed her Montessori teacher. 
I watched with delight as 5 girls wel- 
comed a 6th into their company with 
open arms. 

I tell you this story because it says so 
much about the primary-aged child 
and grace and courtesy. The spontane- 
ous introductions that my daughter 
made are a typical example of a young 
child's point of arrival in gracious liv- 
ing. Many factors contributed to this 
moment. Some of these are: inner 
drives, psychological readiness, social 



opportunities and indirect prepara- 
tions. I want to take a closer look at each 
of these factors and their roles in assist- 
ing the child in developing social 
graces. 

Definition of Terms 

What do we mean by grace and cour- 
tesy? In a word, harmony. Grace is the 
harmony between mind and body. An 
example of highly developed grace 
would be a solo ballet performance. For 
a young child - just as beautiful to us 
as a dance - grace is the ability to walk 
around a rug while carrying a tray. 
Courtesy is the harmony between one- 
self and others. This may or may not 
be a direct social interaction. Courtesy 
is walking around two people who are 
conversing (instead of between), or 
courtesy might be expressed by offer- 
ing refreshment to another. Such har- 
mony is achieved through etiquette: the 
forms, manners and rituals that a soci- 
ety has established as acceptable and 
meaningful. 

How do manners achieve social har- 
mony? Quite simply, they aid commu- 
nication. Certain words and gestures 
carry expansive and particular mean- 
ings in a given society. Certain behav- 
iors immediately announce to others: 
"I have your consideration in mind. I 
wish you good will." During the 
Middle Ages, a person extended both 
hands outwards when encountering 
another. This meant: "I do not have a 
weapon in hand. I come in peace. You 
can let down your defenses." Today's 
handshake, the descendant. of this me- 
dieval gesture, carries a different mean- 
ing, one that reflects modern life. 
Shaking another's hand now has noth- 
ing to do with weapons. Rather, it is a 
simple and somewhat formal greeting 
that says, "Hello, I offer you my re- 
spect." Though our customs change 
over the centuries and differ geographi- 
cally, the purpose of manners remains 
the same. They signify to others that we 



take them , their wants and needs , into con- 
sideration. Manners allow a society to 
form and to evolve because its indi- 
vidual members acknowledge that the 
welfare of the group works in conjunc- 
tion with the good of the individual. 
E.M. Standing, among others, has said 
that grace and courtesy lubricates so- 
cial life. Isn't that a nice image? Lubri- 
cation removes unwanted friction and 
lets the parts of the whole work to- 
gether in closest proximity. Appropri- 
ate manners will ease our relationships 
with other people. When social life is 
in harmony, the individual can relax 
and be herself. Relaxed persons are un- 
guarded and more inclined to authen- 
ticity of expression. For a child, social 
harmony assists in maintaining a 
strong sense of self. In such a milieu, 
one can more easily satisfy one's own 
needs. We often think of a well-man- 
nered person as one who puts another's 
comforts and needs above their own. 
Montessori had a different view: man- 
ners allow an individual to consider 
their own needs along with the needs 
of others. 

Manners and customs are created 
and perpetuated by a given society. The 
impulse to establish manners is univer- 
sal. Every group of people has them. 
Grace and courtesy are natural expres- 
sions of a community. The resulting 
behaviors, however, cannot be called 
"natural." Our ways of interacting have 
little to do with nature or logic. A young 
child, then (or a person from outside 
the culture), needs to be initiated into 
the customs of society. Gracious man- 
ners must be taught. If we can pass on 
the grace and courtesies of our culture 
to the young child, we give to her the 
power to create harmony. 

In seeking to attain this goal, it is nec- 
essary to examine the developmental 
characteristics of the child from 3-6 as 
they relate to the psychological dispo- 
sition to be gracious and courteous. 
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Psychological and Intellectual 
Characteristics 

One of the young child's most strik- 
ing characteristics is his self- 
centeredness. This is necessary, because 
he is at the stage where he is forming 
his personality. However, his self-ab- 
sorption is not total. The young child 
possesses inner urges that propel him 
towards his environment and those 
around him. Maria Montessori identi- 
fied the human tendency of communi- 
cation that is present from birth. All 
humans have a need for self-expres- 
sion, a need to be understood and to 
understand others. 

Montessori also recognized that the 
young child experiences a sensitive 
period, in which he is immensely at- 
tracted to observing and practicing the 
social behaviors in his environment. 
However, the child is not yet fully so- 
cial in the first plane of development, 
but rather in an embryonic stage for 
social development. During this time, 
the child acquires social attributes - 
such as particular courtesies or an 
awareness of others - in a somewhat 
isolated fashion. These attributes will 
not function together as a whole until 
all are fully developed. The birth of the 
social being occurs in the second plane, 
Montessori tells us. It is not until this 
time that the child is able to empathize, 
to imagine how another feels, to be con- 
scious of his effect on another's emo- 
tions. The first plane child is interested 
in the appropriate way to act in a given 
social situation, is sometimes able to 
respond with the appropriate behavior 
and often achieves successful results. 
His understanding of the psychologi- 
cal intricacies of the situation, though, 
is limited. 

My daughter's introductions of her 
friends resulted in all her friends feel- 
ing comfortable and companionable, 
although I doubt that that was her goal. 
She wasn't looking that far ahead or 
thinking that deeply. She made the in- 
troductions because she had been made 
aware that this is appropriate behavior 
when people haven't met, not because 
she was sensitive to the distraught feel- 
ings of the newest member of the 
group. Grace and courtesy gives the 
child the possibility of responding to 
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situations which could be problematic, 
even though she may not perceive or 
understand the difficulty. 

Another sensitive period that the 
young child experiences is for the re- 
finement of movement. This obviously 
has special relevance for the develop- 
ment of physical grace, and also 
touches upon social grace. Think of the 
refinement of movement necessary for 
serving a cup of tea to another person 
... anticipating when and how the re- 
cipient will take possession of the cup 
and saucer (and think of the control of 
error!). 

How does a young child learn? In- 
tellectually, she is a sensorial explorer. 
She learns by doing: touching, listen- 
ing, watching, smelling, tasting. She 
has not yet developed a logical and 
imaginative mind that would diminish 
the depth and purity of sensorial expe- 
rience. We make use of this style of 
learning when introducing grace and 
courtesies to young children. We 
present just enough so that they can 
sensorially explore the courtesy 
through play acting with their peers. (I 
wonder what it feels like to invite a visi- 
tor into our classroom?) A child can try 
it out and practice the words and ges- 
tures until they become part of who she 
is. When they are a part of her, the child 
is able to summon the behavior at the 
appropriate social moment. 

Perhaps the most significant devel- 
opmental influence on learning is the 
absorbent nature of the child's mind. 
Through her absorbent mind, the child 
consumes all aspects of her environ- 
ment without will on her part, or much 
consciousness. The impressions she 
takes in are strong. They will become a 
part of who she is. The absorbent mind 
allows the child to incarnate her envi- 
ronment. 

The process of what Dr. Montessori 
called "adaptation" is possible because 
of the absorbent mind. In the first six 
years of his life, the child slowly 
evolves into a person of his time, place 
and culture. A significant part of one's 
culture are the ways in which people 
interact with each other. The child will 
establish a life-long emotional tie to these 
customs of his culture. They will become 
an integral part of his self-identity. 



These are the major inner guides then 
- the absorbent mind, human tenden- 
cies and sensitive periods - along with 
the psychological characteristics of the 
first plane child, which we will consider 
when we plan our role in assisting the 
social development of the child, in 
helping her acquire grace and courtesy. 
These developmental influences have 
a certain intensity present only in the 
young child. Their fleeting nature 
points to the urgency of our response. 
We can offer the child the food that 
truly satisfies her hunger. At this point 
in her life, she hungers to become and 
to belong. The subject of grace and 
courtesy is most closely related to the 
subject of belonging, but this process 
cannot occur in its fullness without a 
strong sense of identity. The two pro- 
cesses, becoming and belonging, co- 
exist and nourish each other 
throughout childhood and beyond. 

For the young child, gaining con- 
sciousness of herself and who she is in 
relation to those around her will give 
her the impetus to make contact with 
others. If she also possesses some 
knowledge of the customs of social in- 
terchange, she will experience satisfac- 
tion and gain self-confidence in her 
social relations. 

We see then that the drive to com- 
municate and the psychological char- 
acteristics of the young child combine 
to render her ready for the indirect 
preparations for gracious living that we 
offer her in the prepared environment. 

The Prepared Environment 

Let's look at the elements of the pre- 
pared environment that indirectly give 
the child the opportunity to encounter 
and practice grace and courtesy at his 
level of psychological readiness. 

First, we create a space that is orderly 
and child-sized. Here, the child feels 
comfortable. The environment fits him 
like a fine pair of slippers. He doesn't 
feel small or out of place. He relates to 
the room. The order of the room assists 
him in orienting, in getting to know the 
physical space. Its consistency means 
that he can count on finding what he 
needs. Here, he can establish a secure 
relationship with the objects in the 
room. 
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Secondly, we offer a community of 
peers to the child. It is a diverse group. 
There is a three year age span, or more. 
There are rich opportunities to relate in 
many different ways. The age differ- 
ences allow for true spontaneous help- 
ing to occur (a cornerstone of a strong 
society). The group is consistent; every- 
one comes everyday. The teacher is the 
same person every day. The child can 
settle into this community and quickly 
feel that she is a vital member. In fact, 
she is missed by all when she is not 
there. 

A third and essential element of the 
prepared environment that promotes 
grace and courtesy is the freedom we 
extend to the child. He may choose his 
activity. If he is unable to do so, we do 
not immediately make the choice for 
him but help him learn how to make a 
decision. He may make contact with 
another person whenever he feels 
moved to do so. If he is not allowed to 
act on his spontaneous urge to talk, we 
know that the opportunity will be lost. 
The young child lives in the present 
moment. Putting off a desire to speak 
to another is nearly impossible. In an 
atmosphere of freedom, the child will 
experience - in a natural way - mutual 
help, sharing, respect, cooperation and 
acts of kindness and generosity. 

Inseparable from the freedoms are 
the limits that we impose within our 
classroom community. I say ,/ impose // 
because that is exactly what we must 
do. Young children are incapable of 
judging the moral implications of be- 
havior, and so we must determine the 
limit to the freedoms they exercise and 
convey them clearly to the child. This will 
take some thought and planning on our 
part. The child may or may not choose 
to exercise all the freedoms afforded her 
on a given day (to eat snack, to engage 
in conversation, to go outside and wa- 
ter the garden, to place their flower ar- 
rangement in the entrance hall - all 
those decisions made without asking 
an adult for permission), but going be- 
yond the well-defined limit of the free- 
doms is not an option. We, as 
directresses, will choose our limits by 
determining what is best for the com- 
munity of children and for the indi- 
viduals living in that community. 



Limits have nothing to do with control 
or classroom management and every- 
thing to do with independence. 

It is the freedom and limits of the 
community that determine the quality 
of the social life of our classroom. This 
is the element that defines social devel- 
opment in a Montessori classroom, that 
makes possible the social opportunities 
afforded the children. Social develop- 
ment is so much more than children 
getting along together! All the children 
benefit from all the social interchanges. 
The individuals gain in goodness and 
the group gains in goodness. The obvi- 
ous gains are to the practitioners: to act 
graciously ennobles me. But to the re- 
cipient of grace comes the divine en- 
ergy of being cherished. To allow 
oneself to receive grace at the hands of 
another is perhaps a lesson greater than 
giving. And the group in which we live 
should be so wonderful that it includes 
as a constancy, as part of its firmament, 
that we are noble and cherished in turn. 
These thoughts bring to mind the 
Shaker folk song. Simple Gifts : . 

'T/s a gift to be simple , 'T/s a gift to be free , 

■ Tis a gift to come 'round where we ought 
to be. 

And when we find ourselves in the place 
just right , 

'Tivill be in the valley of love and delight. 

When true simplicity is gained , 

To bow and to bend, we shan't be ashamed. 
But to turn, turn will be our delight, 

'Till by turning, turning, we come 'round 
right. 

I want to draw your attention to the 
way in which we convey the freedoms 
and limits to the children. We do so 
through presentations, just as carefully 
prepared as a table washing demon- 
stration. These are grace and courtesy 
lessons: how to behave appropriately 
in the classroom, how to get what you 
need without imposing on the free- 
doms of the other members of the com- 
munity. Our technique of respectfully 
presenting the appropriate behavior 
frees us from the constant need to di- 
rect, to command and to correct, and it 
frees the child from being treated dis- 
respectfully. Our respect for the chil- 
dren dictates that we guide them, 
inform them, orient them, so that we 



give them the independence to be free 
in the environment: to act, according to 
established norms, without needing 
our assistance and supervision. 

The final element of the prepared 
environment that assists the child in liv- 
ing graciously is the directress. We are 
the models that will inform and inspire 
the children in their poise and conduct. 
Any of you who are teachers know how 
powerful you are in influencing the 
behavior of young children. They will 
admire and imitate us no matter what 
we do. This awesome power carries 
great responsibility. We must attend to 
our every movement, our every word. 
More potent than any grace and cour- 
tesy lesson is the way we interact with 
the children. 

As I was writing this talk I had occa- 
sion to consult a thesaurus. I was look- 
ing for alternate words for grace and 
courtesy. The words I found were not 
quite synonyms; their meanings were 
subtle and provocative. I discovered 
that the list was a good check for my 
own behavior. Have I been some or all 
these things for the children? . . . and 
had I found ways to create opportuni- 
ties for the children to acquire these 



traits? Here's the list: 


• refined 


• affable 


• attentive 


• amiable 


• kind 


• courteous 


• polite 


• friendly 


• civil 


• considerate 


• courtly 


• diplomatic 


• cultivated 


• respectful 


• elegant 


• mannerly 


• cultured 


• fair 


• dignified 


• honest 



The ultimate question is, of course, 
do I have these attributes in real life? 
Of course I can "put them on" when I 
need them but some might question the 
validity - if the traits are not mine, they 
do not truly carry me to the child. 

In the prepared environment, our 
well-mannered behavior takes on a 
particular significance. We are the liv- 
ing example of how to live graciously 
within the community of the classroom. 
Through our behavior, we assist the 
child in development; we want to aid 
her independence. Aside from being 
respectful and gracious, we must be 
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consistent in our relations with chil- 
dren. This allows the child to see us and 
the environment as predictable. It also 
gives her an example of one way to be- 
have in the environment. She may 
choose to imitate our phrases and ges- 
tures or she may find her own, based 
on the knowledge that she has gained 
from observing and interacting with us. 

We make sure our interchanges are 
meaningful and satisfying to the child. 
(Are we addressing this particular in- 
dividual and this particular time? Do 
we know her need?) We use interest- 
ing and precise vocabulary. Our con- 
versations are informative without 
being preachy. We are active listeners, 
as well. A true conversation is an ex- 
change. Both parties listen, both parties 
talk, and both respond to the other. 

Grace and Courtesy Lessons 

Our grace and courtesy lessons will 
be a bit more immediate than our ev- 
eryday behavior in demonstrating ap- 
propriate behavior. These presentations 
will be customized to the particular 
children and to the particular culture 
of our classrooms. As the child becomes 
conscious and interested in social inter- 
change, she will be shown a variety of 
practical ways to satisfy her needs. We 
will give her the freedom to apply this 
knowledge as she is psychologically 
ready to assume the responsibility. 

Our lessons of grace and courtesy 
will spare the child confusion and awk- 
wardness in social situations. They will 
spare her the need to depend on adults 
for directions or promptings. The les- 
sons will require planning, anticipating 
the needs of individuals as well as the 
group. 

For the youngest children, we will 
introduce the very basic lesson of re- 
fined movement or grace: how to walk, 
how to carry an object, how to sit in a 
group, how to stand in a group, how 
to form a group. And then, as an aware- 
ness and interest in others develops, we 
can add more challenge: how to get 
someone's attention (use their name, 
look in their eyes), how to greet another, 
how to take one's leave, how to ask for 
assistance. To foster social relations fur- 
ther: how to relate something to an- 
other, how to invite someone to play. 
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to have a snack or to work together. As 
the child begins to understand other 
people's needs and feelings: how to 
offer help, how to ask to join a group, 
how to enter a conversation, how to lis- 
ten attentively, how to express grati- 
tude or appreciation, how to eat and 
converse, how to answer the telephone, 
how to offer refreshment, how to greet 
a visitor, how to tell a story or make an 
announcement, how to start a conver- 
sation, how to ask leading questions, 
how to avoid hurting another's feelings 
(birthday parties), how to express a dif- 
fering opinion. 

Through the grace and courtesy les- 
sons, we will help the young child un- 
derstand the behavior that she 
encounters: the body language, the fa- 
cial expressions, the words. We also will 
help her to find her own expression 
within the environment. The lessons of 
grace and courtesy allow her to be her- 
self in the "valley of love and delight." 

Ultimately, our goal is that the child 
will grow, as an adult, to consider all 
of humankind - past, present and fu- 
ture - in her behavior. She will assume 
the joy and responsibility of taking part 
in society and contributing to its cohe- 
sion and evolution. Even in the absence 
of other people, she will live with con- 
sciousness of others. She will be care- 
ful with the earth's resources so that 
future generations can lead safe and 
satisfying lives. She will leave her place 
ready for the next person and feel grati- 
tude for those who preserved her place. 
She will realize that we make the world 
in which we live. ❖ 
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Based on her work with and obser- 
vations of children. Dr. Montessori 
identified four different phases or 
planes of development through which 
all human beings pass from birth to 
adulthood. Each of these six year peri- 
ods of growth is marked by certain dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. It is the 
change in characteristics that, therefore, 
marks the passage from one plane to 
the next. 

One of the clear signs that a child has 
passed into the second plane of devel- 
opment is when the charming manners, 
the delight in pleasing others, disap- 
pears. In From Childhood to Adolescence 
Maria Montessori says that the child of 
this age is "less gentle, less accommo- 
dating." In one of the lectures she gave 
on The Four Planes of Education at the 
7th International Montessori Congress 
in Edinburgh in 1938, she puts this idea 
forward more strongly when she says 
that the earlier "sweetness of character 
gives way to a certain hardness, so 
much so, that this phase of life which 
continues until adolescence, has been 
called the age of rudeness." 

In To Educate the Human Potential , 
Montessori says, "Mothers often feel 
hurt because their children, formerly all 
love and affection, have become imper- 
tinent and rudely domineering." Mon- 
tessori explains this change in the child 
as part of nature's logical plan, where 
the aim is to arouse in this child "not 
only a hunger for knowledge and un- 
derstanding, but a claim to mental in- 
dependence, a desire to distinguish 
good from evil by his own powers, and 
to resent limitation by arbitrary author- 
ity." 

Those of us living with and/or work- 
ing with this age child need to under- 
stand the significance of this 
characteristic to the burgeoning person- 
ality at the second plane of develop- 
ment. It is in our ability to recognize 
this as a positive characteristic, a con- 
structive characteristic, and in know- 
ing how to meet the needs of this 



characteristic, that we will best be able 
to help the child develop her full po- 
tentialities. 

During the first six years of life, the 
child goes from being totally depen- 
dent on others for the meeting of her 
physical needs to an amazing degree 
of physical independence. As long as 
the necessary opportunities are pro- 
vided for the child to watch and see the 
actions that others in her environment 
are carrying out, as long as the neces- 
sary freedom is given so that the child 
can start to make these movements her- 
self and carry out these activities her- 
self and then as long as she is given the 
freedom to continue practicing these 
activities so that she learns to make 
them better and better, by the end of 
the first plane of development the child 
is capable of meeting many of her 
physical needs in a basic way herself. 
A degree of physical independence has 
been achieved that will continue to 
grow and expand in the years ahead. 

The young child in the first plane of 
development likes to learn all of the 
courtesies of social life. If someone 
demonstrates these courtesies, the chil- 
dren are interested in learning how to 
greet other people, how to excuse them- 
selves when they pass in front of oth- 
ers, how to blow their noses. The 
children are interested in clothes and 
like to see well dressed people around 
them. They like to be well dressed 
themselves. 

But then the child enters the second 
plane of development, the stage dur- 
ing which childhood is completed. 
Physical independence is not enough. 
Now the child must also begin to at- 
tain a greater degree of intellectual in- 
dependence. In order to take her place 
in society as a thinking, reasoning, logi- 
cal, productive human being, nature is 
pushing her to spread her wings, to test 
her limits, to make decisions that are 
within her power to make on her own, 
to see what will work and what will not 
work, to learn what is right and what 



is wrong, what is good and what is bad. 

Both parents and teachers see vari- 
ous manifestations of the 'testing of the 
limits.' It can be in ways as simple as a 
moratorium on the use of 'please' and 
'thank you,' long after the use of these 
courtesies has become part of the 
child's everyday speech. It is as if the 
child is subconsciously asking, "Can I 
still get what I want without saying 
please? Is this going to be good enough 
- or is there a higher standard to which 
I will be held? Why? Is this going to be 
good enough or not?" Testing the lim- 
its. The child wants and needs to use 
her own judgment, which is often quite 
different from ours. These children of- 
ten have a quick retort to whatever we 
say; they have become rebels. The child 
is claiming her mental independence; 
she must learn to distinguish what is 
right and what is wrong for herself. She 
can only learn to make these distinc- 
tions by practicing herself, trying out 
different ways. And yet we, the adults 
in her life, need to guide her and help 
her understand the reasons for making 
good decisions. 

Much of this testing done by the chil- 
dren is fairly harmless and can often 
be dealt with using a sense of humor. 
What is important to remember is that 
the adult must know what the accept- 
able limits are - and hold the child to 
them. There is a line which we do not 
want to let them cross into rude, hurt- 
ful behavior. Not saying the word please 
is one thing; being crude and hurtfully 
mean is quite another. Having grace 
means being respectful, wishing the 
other well, even if we don't happen to 
like these particular people. We are not 
going to like everybody, but we can still 
wish them well. That is where we may 
really need grace and courtesy, some- 
times more than any other time! 

Consistency in our expectations of 
the children right from the beginning 
will guide the child to an understand- 
ing of what is considered to be appro- 
priate behavior. But we must also 
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remember the other part of what Mon- 
tessori said, that the child will "resent 
limitation by arbitrary authority." It is 
not enough to tell a child that she must 
do whatever we desire because we 
want her to do it. There has to be a logi- 
cal reason, and the children at this age 
want to know those reasons; otherwise 
it can so easily be perceived as that 'ar- 
bitrary authority/ sometimes saying 
one thing should be done and other 
times saying the opposite should be 
done. That kind of arbitrariness does 
not help the child build up for herself 
an understanding of her limits. And 
that's what we must remember nature 
is pushing her to do, so that is what we 
must help her do. 

Sometimes the reason a certain cour- 
tesy is expected is as simple as the fact 
that this is how we show respect for 
another human being. This might be 
the simplest reason of all, but it is also 
the most important reason. Sometimes 
there is a historical reason for why a 
given society has adopted a certain 
courtesy. In the elementary these his- 
torical reasons can be given to the chil- 
dren, so that many of the customs and 
courtesies of our culture can come into 
the life of the class through the history 
stories we tell as part of Cosmic Edu- 
cation. 

Montessori recognized that during 
the second plane of development the 
child longs for an understanding of the 
world and how it functions; she is 
searching for an understanding of life 
on earth and how all life forms relate 
to each other. A cosmic vision is, there- 
fore, presented to the elementary chil- 
dren and is what we refer to as Cosmic 
Education. As we develop the theme of 
cosmic education in our classes, we 
need to remember that history is at the 
center of this theme. Through our his- 
tory stories, we develop the idea of the 
creation of the universe, the creation of 
our Earth, and the coming of life onto 
this Earth. The children are told stories 
about the coming of all the various life 
forms and finally of the coming of hu- 
man beings. We then begin to share 
some of the accomplishments of human 
beings since their arrival on Earth. The 
importance and significance of all life 
forms is brought out in our stories, with 
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special emphasis on the importance of 
human beings, because we are human 
beings. 

Human beings have been granted 
some special gifts, intellect and will, 
reason and love. Human beings have 
the possibility of thinking about what 
they are doing and of choosing what 
to do. We are beings who can reflect on 
our thoughts and think about our ac- 
tions, who can choose to show good 
will or ill will, to show respect or disre- 
spect, to exhibit grace or lack of grace. 
We can reflect upon our actions and 
choose to do things differently the next 
time. During the second plane of de- 
velopment the intellect and the ability 
to reason are developing very rapidly. 
We must make use of this ability; we 
must engage the reasoning power of 
the child, so that the child sees and 
understands why being courteous to 
others is right and just. These are other 
human beings, each of whom has never 
been before and each of whom will 
never be again. In spite of whatever 
flaws or defects we may perceive them 
to have, in spite of whatever differences 
of opinion we might have with them, 
we can choose to recognize their 
uniqueness and value and we can 
honor that value with our respect. 
Grace and courtesy exhibited to our 
fellow human beings. 

Let's pause for a moment and think 
about today's society. Where are our 
young people learning correct man- 
ners? What kind of grace and courtesy 
is being modeled for them in this soci- 
ety? The National Association of Edu- 
cational Progress reported in 1995 that 
American children spent about one 
third of their awake time watching tele- 
vision. Are they learning respect for 
other human beings through the hun- 
dreds of hours they are each spending 
watching television each year? What 
kind of 'grace and courtesy' are they 
seeing exhibited by the characters who 
constantly put down each other, by the 
characters who belittle the shortcom- 
ings of others, by the sex and violence 
portrayed on the screen? Television is 
a very powerful force in the lives of 
today's young people, affecting not 
only their grace and courtesy, but their 
ability to concentrate, the level at which 
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they are reading and how much time 
they are spending reading, and their 
desire to work. 

Another force in today's society that 
is not lending itself to the development 
of grace and courtesy is the computer. 
It seems that if children aren't watch- 
ing television, they are sitting in front 
of the computer screen. Some young 
people seem to be 'tuning out' the rest 
of the world, tuning out society and 
becoming loners with their computers. 
Conversations with other children are 
becoming fewer and fewer as the chil- 
dren spend more and more time with 
these machines. Rather than working 
out social relationships, these children 
are becoming mechanical, learning in- 
put and output. They are avoiding the 
sometimes painful social growth expe- 
riences of childhood by bonding with 
their computers. Does this mean they 
are going to miss out on the rewards of 
human relationships later on in life as 
well? 

There is an obvious isolation associ- 
ated with the computer, wonderful tool 
that it can be. Children used to spend 
so many more hours playing, working 
out relationships with each other 
through their play, exploring different 
roles and different modes of behavior 
with each other, making up games, 
playing school. These role playing op- 
portunities are so important for the 
development of social understanding 
and grace and courtesy. The children 
need these times to practice interacting 
with each other in different ways. Sub- 
consciously, it is as if the child is ask- 
ing, "If I treat this person in this way, 
how does he react? If we are making 
up a game of our own, is everyone 
happy with the rules? Is everyone 
treated fairly?" It can be safer to try out 
feelings and emotions in a play situa- 
tion than in a real situation. These play 
situations can then serve as a founda- 
tion for positive social interaction later. 
Computers and television do not pro- 
vide these. And I have not even men- 
tioned Nintendo and video games! 

The American family is composed 
more often these days by either a single 
parent or two working parents. The re- 
percussions of this are widespread but, 
for the purposes of this lecture, let me 
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say that real conversations between 
adults and children are becoming fewer 
and fewer. Recent studies report that, 
on average, today's American father 
really converses with his child for about 
ten minutes a day. Mothers, who used 
to be the ones to spend hours talking 
with their children, are often working 
outside the home and maintaining the 
house as well in today's society The 
parents work long hours and are tired 
after a full day. It is easier to plop down 
in front of the television and space out 
together than it is to play family games 
or carry on a conversation. Much is 
made of the debate over quality time 
versus quantity time spent between 
parents and children. The fact of the 
matter is that discussions with our chil- 
dren about right and wrong, about 
morality, about showing kindness and 
generosity to others, all take time, time 
that is often not present in our family 
life. 

If the adults in a child's life are not 
helping her think about these issues, 
where is she going to turn for the an- 
swers? To her peers? To television? Are 
those the primary sources we want to 
leave these children with for their 
moral development? 

Many of the social opportunities that 
used to be afforded children, and 
through which they used to have the 
chance to experience the kindness and 
generosity of others, are no longer part 
of childhood. Families eating meals all 
together at the table, discussing how 
each person's day has gone, what the 
children think about news items or 
world situations and so on, are becom- 
ing rare occasions. Neighbors banding 
together to help each other in times of 
need (barn raisings) are so seldom a 
natural part of their lives any longer. 
Stopping along the side of the road to 
help a stranger, reaching out a hand to 
help one in need: more difficult to 
model in today's society when you may 
be putting your own life in danger if 
you stop. 

These are some of the contemporary 
issues that make our jobs as Montes- 
sori elementary teachers and our jobs 
as parents of elementary aged children 
more difficult than ever. At the same 
time we have wonderful opportunities 



to help the children in our classes de- 
velop kindness, respect, humanity, 
good will, altruism, mercy, charity - all 
synonyms of the word grace - as well 
as consideration, favor, dispensation, 
indulgence, service, privilege - syn- 
onyms of the word courtesy. 

If we are observant of elementary 
aged children, we see that they become 
preoccupied with what is ethical in life, 
what is good and what is bad. This age 
child wants to know what it means to 
be good, what it means to be bad. Is 
she good, is she bad, is she right, is she 
wrong? Teachers in six to nine classes 
are familiar with the manifestation of 
this preoccupation in the children who 
keep coming to them to report what 
other children are doing. Sometimes 
the reported activity will be mischie- 
vous and other times it will be positive. 
Each time the reporting child wants to 
know if it is good or bad. Is it accept- 
able behavior or is it not acceptable 
behavior? This can appear to the unin- 
formed to be tattletaling. Generally, it 
is not. It is the need of the child to es- 
tablish for herself what is considered 
good behavior in this class and what is 
considered to be bad behavior. Once 
she has established this, she will stop 
coming to the teacher. 

The teacher needs to respond to the 
child each time by letting her know that 
the behavior is all right, if it is, or that 
it is not appropriate, if that is the case. 
If there is mischief taking place or 
something inappropriate that is 
pointed out to the teacher, just say you 
will take care of it later - and then do 
so. Do not make a big deal out of it; you 
do not want this to turn into tattletaling. 
(The exception here, of course, is a dan- 
gerous situation; common sense tells 
you to take care of that immediately!) 
This need for confirmation of right and 
wrong behavior is an aspect of running 
a six to nine class that can take a great 
deal of patience on the part of the 
teacher. Some groups of children can 
drive you quite batty unless you un- 
derstand the constructive process go- 
ing on within the child. 

Montessori observed that elementary 
children have a need to associate them- 
selves with others, not just to keep each 
other company, but in some sort of or- 



ganized fashion. They like to mix with 
others in a group wherein each mem- 
ber of the group has a particular sta- 
tus. They generally choose a leader and 
this leader is obeyed. 

They often establish their own rules, 
their own code of ethical behavior, 
some of which might strike us as quite 
bizarre. Strong groups can be formed 
in this way and many opportunities are 
afforded the children to practice their 
social skills. They have the opportunity 
here to practice rules that they can 
handle because they have made them 
up; and they have the opportunity to 
practice their own code of ethics. It is 
important that we allow for these 
groups and give them opportunities to 
function. 

These groups can band together for 
good and they can band together for 
mischief. We do need to be observant 
and not to allow 'gangs' to develop. 
One way in which we help prevent this 
from happening is by mixing up the 
groups of children to which we present 
our lessons. Keeping the interests and 
ability levels of the children in mind, 
as needed, we can call together differ- 
ent combinations of children, introduc- 
ing them to different aspects of Cosmic 
Education. In this way we might afford 
children who have not worked together 
before the chance to realize they share 
a similar interest or a common goal and 
they would like to pursue it together. 
Our groups should always be mixed up 
keeping these ideas in mind. Our 
groups should not be based on the 
grade levels, 'first graders/ 'second 
graders,' 'third graders.' If we lump the 
children together in this way, they will 
tend to group themselves together in 
this way, and then the real mixing up 
and variety does not happen. 

The follow up work that the children 
choose to do after our lessons should, 
to a large extent in the elementary, be 
cooperative group work, another op- 
portunity to practice grace and cour- 
tesy. Working together in a truly 
cooperative fashion means sharing out 
the various parts of the undertaking, 
deciding who is going to gather the dif- 
ferent pieces of information, making a 
joint decision on how this information 
is going to be put together in final form. 
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deciding as a group how the project 
will be shared with the rest of the class. 
This often means that not everyone can 
do it their way and having the grace to 
accept this; to indulge the opinions of 
the rest of the group, to show consid- 
eration for the strengths of the other 
members of the group, and to show 
mercy for the weaknesses of the oth- 
ers. This group work is very different 
from parallel work where children are 
sitting together each working on the 
same thing. That does not take the kind 
of cooperation that group work takes; 
it does not involve the same kind of 
interactions between the children. 

In her work with second plane chil- 
dren Montessori became aware of the 
fact that these children needed a wider 
society to explore than the younger 
children. The first plane children were 
satisfied with home and family and, 
then, the Casa dei Bambini. The elemen- 
tary children had too many questions, 
were looking for the reasons why and 
how, and they had to have a wider field 
for their explorations. She recognized 
that they needed to get out into soci- 
ety, to explore that society, to start to 
learn how to take their places in that 
society, and to find answers to their 
questions about why things and how 
substances and objects function as they 
do. All of the answers cannot be pro- 
vided (and we should not try to pro- 
vide them all) in the classroom or in the 
school. 

Therefore, what we refer to as "Go- 
ing Out" is an essential component of 
a Montessori elementary class. Mont- 
essori said in her 1938 lecture on The 
Four Planes of Education, "What he likes 
is to go out. The limitation of the home 
and its protection now becomes irk- 
some. This urge is so great that we think 
that at this age they should have part 
of their life out of home and school. The 
previous phase's environment, a house 
full of small furniture and beautiful 
things, is no longer adequate or satis- 
fying. The effort he made in the first 
phase to avoid help, to do things by 
himself, is no longer adequate or satis- 
fying. He needs a different and a 
greater effort. The contacts with the 
school which in the previous phase 
completed the experiences he found at 
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home, are not enough. He feels the need 
of something different; a more rigid en- 
vironment with far wider social con- 
tacts." And a bit later she says, "He 
requires to go out into the world to 
make wider contacts with both nature 
and human society." 

Do you see the repercussions here of 
having too many books in the class li- 
brary? Or worse yet, of having a school 
library? If we make it possible to find 
all of the information at school, the 
need to go out to find those answers is 
eliminated. At the same time we have 
eliminated all of those wider social con- 
tacts. 

Part of our responsibility as Montes- 
sori elementary teachers is to prepare 
the children in our class for "going 
out." This preparation includes giving 
the presentations and lessons from our 
albums so that we open the doors, we 
give the first introduction or the first 
key to the concept; and make sure that 
we are giving enough information to 
interest the children while at the same 
time letting them know there is much 
more to find out about this. If we stir 
up that interest and set their minds 
working, we are building up the need 
on the part of the children to go out to 
find out more, to answer their ques- 
tions, to satisfy their curiosity. 

These expeditions out of the class- 
room should be planned by the chil- 
dren. This is very different from field 
trips, where the teacher takes the ini- 
tiative or makes the plans. We do need 
to help the children develop the neces- 
sary skills in order to do this planning. 
They need to be made aware of pos- 
sible places to go related to what they 
are studying, in many cases what the 
hours of operation are, if there is an 
admission fee and how much, where 
the place is located, how they can get 
there, how they can gather and bring 
back to the classroom the information 
they are after, and so forth. 

Many of the grace and courtesy les- 
sons in the elementary class are related 
to the "going out" program. A child 
may need to call a place of business to 
schedule a visit, to find out more infor- 
mation, to get directions. The teacher 
needs to make sure the child knows 
how to make this kind of phone call: 



how to identify herself, to explain the 
purpose of her phone call and to thank 
the person on the other end of the line 
for his help. 

If the children are going to be using 
public transportation to get to the place 
they are visiting, they need to know 
how to politely use this transportation: 
how to stand in line, how to have the 
money ready when one boards, what 
to do with their backpack or umbrella. 
Because of the characteristics of this age 
child, they are not so receptive to sim- 
ply being shown how to carry out these 
courtesies or, worse yet, simply being 
told. We can catch their interest in how 
these activities might best be carried 
out by using humor and role playing. 
If we show the children through a 
funny little skit what happens when the 
opposite behavior is carried out, we can 
catch their attention and involve them 
in thinking about how the situation 
could be handled differently so that the 
results turned out more positively for 
everyone. 

Many of us who were trained by Miss 
Stephenson will never forget her little 
skit of standing in the bus line in the 
rain with an umbrella. She gets to the 
door of the bus and, oh dear, where is 
her fare? She searches through each 
pocket; meanwhile, the umbrella is 
jostled from arm to arm, shoulder to 
shoulder, poking the people behind her. 
You can even imagine the water run- 
ning off the umbrella onto the person 
behind her. Finally, she finds the money 
and, much to everyone's relief, can get 
on the bus. The umbrella is still open, 
people are being poked, water is drip- 
ping on others . . . you get the picture! 

Of course, everyone laughs when 
seeing a skit like this. But then we ask 
the children what they might do dif- 
ferently; proper manners, kindness and 
courtesies will naturally come out of 
the children discussing and realizing 
for themselves the difference they can 
make to other people. This is a way of 
appealing to their sense of fairness and 
justice, characteristics at this plane of 
development. 

Grace and courtesy need to be exhib- 
ited by the children in the classroom 
before we would even consider their 
being ready to leave the classroom on 
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a "going out." If they cannot show 
kindness and respect in the classroom, 
it is not very likely that they would ex- 
hibit those behaviors in the outside so- 
ciety. The teacher helps the children 
realize what the expectations inside the 
classroom are and how these must be 
shown before they will be ready for 
these outside trips. This can certainly 
be a motivating factor for some children 
who otherwise have lost interest in us- 
ing conventional manners. When they 
do go out, they have wonderful oppor- 
tunities to practice grace and courtesy 
in a wider field than the classroom and 
family provides for them. This is what 
makes it real and purposeful for them. 

After a "going out" has taken place, 
the children involved need to thank the 
people who assisted them. This may 
involve writing thank you notes to the 
parent who provided transportation or 
the guide at the museum. This gives us 
an opportunity to incorporate this gra- 
cious act into the everyday life of the 
class. The children are much more 
likely to incorporate a courtesy like 
writing thank you notes into their own 
lives, if they have the opportunity to 
see and understand the purpose for 
themselves rather than just being 
taught how to write this form of letter 
as a composition lesson unrelated to 
their lives. 

One of the aspects of "going out" that 
was very important to Montessori is the 
idea of community service. By going 
out into the community as part of their 
research or to see phenomena in real- 
ity that have been first introduced in 
the classroom, the children come in 
contact with a wide spectrum of soci- 
ety. This gives them the opportunity to 
become aware of people and situations 
where they can do something to help. 
This might take the form of serving 
soup at a food kitchen, collecting food 
for the hungry or clothing for the home- 
less, grocery shopping for a shut in, 
cleaning up a park, shoveling snow for 
someone who has broken her leg, vis- 
iting the elderly - the possibilities are 
really endless if we think of the people 
in need. It is particularly the nine to 
twelve children that should be involved 
in some form of community service. 
And isn't this the kind of grace and 



courtesy we need to see all members 
of society showing each other? Because 
of the children's sensitivity at this age 
to morality and justice, righting the 
wrongs of society is appealing to this 
age child. We can then hope that this 
attitude and some of these ways of 
helping others will carry over into the 
rest of their lives. 

We have other opportunities in the 
classroom to make courtesies purpose- 
ful for the children. Many elementary 
classes have a guest book and a child 
in the class has the honor of asking a 
visitor to sign their guest book. Often 
times, a visitor to an elementary class 
is offered a cup of tea or a cup of cof- 
fee. One or two children are the hosts 
or hostesses for the week, offering the 
tea, preparing the tea, setting it out in 
an attractive fashion for the visitor. The 
fancier the set up, the more care that is 
needed by the children: a china cup and 
saucer, a cloth napkin, perhaps a doily 
under the saucer, often a special little 
serving table put next to the visitor to 
hold the cup. Sometimes a little vase of 
flowers is put on the table. The children 
take pride in setting this up for the visi- 
tor and in seeing that the visitor is 
pleased. Once again, a much more ef- 
fective way of bringing the children 
back to an awareness of grace and cour- 
tesy when their characteristics other- 
wise would be leading them in another 
direction. 

Visitors to elementary classrooms can 
be dealt with in many different ways. I 
have been in classes where the moment 
I walk in the door, a child comes over 
and introduces herself, asking me if I 
would like a chair. That can certainly 
make a visitor feel more comfortable 
and welcomed than being totally ig- 
nored. Have you ever been in the situ- 
ation where you are ignored? You end 
up trying to stand out of the way, not 
block a shelf, not step on someone's 
work - you end up sometimes wishing 
you weren't there or wanting to sink 
through the floor! Would we ignore a 
guest who came into our home? Op- 
portunities abound for grace and cour- 
tesy to become a reality for these 
children. 

Through the stories and work we do 
in history we can make grace and cour- 





tesy, etiquette, use of manners, come 
alive for the children. Etiquette is a code 
of behavior that helps people get along 
with one another. We can experience in 
our classrooms that our society func- 
tions more smoothly and we get along 
better if we all follow certain behavior 
guidelines. We can also experience 
what happens when those guidelines 
are not followed, and we can discuss 
how this affects the life of the class. 

We can then include in our history 
stories the fact that as prehistoric 
people began to interact with one an- 
other, they learned to behave in ways 
that made life easier and more pleas- 
ant. We can imagine that the manners 
which resulted had a practical purpose. 
For example, when two people met 
they may have both extended their 
right hand to show that they were not 
carrying weapons. Shaking hands be- 
came a sign of friendship; it is still con- 
sidered a gesture of courtesy, though 
the practical reason for showing an 
empty hand has disappeared. (Perhaps 
we are nearing the time when the prac- 
tical purpose will be back.) 

As we know, each culture has its own 
system of etiquette and these can vary 
widely from culture to culture. What is 
considered proper behavior in one cul- 
ture can be considered quite rude in 
another. The children are fascinated by 
these differences and about learning the 
reasons for the differences. My daugh- 
ter came home from a trip to Italy in 
April with an example for me. In 
America when eating at the table, it is 
considered proper to put the hand not 
holding the fork in your lap. In Italy, it 
is considered proper to put that hand 
on the table - to show you are not grop- 
ing the person sitting next to you! You 
have to admit that the tour guide who 
told this to a group of fifteen year olds 
knew how to catch their attention and 
develop an interest in table manners! 

The origins of many of the manners 
still used today can be traced to the 
Middles Ages in Europe. At that time 
boys training to be knights had to learn 
a code of conduct called chivalry. Some 
aspects of chivalry, especially the spe- 
cial treatment of women, became part 
of the manners taught to later genera- 
tions. During the 1600's and 1700's the 
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nobles at the French court did not work, 
and so they developed elaborate social 
customs just to keep themselves from 
becoming bored. The nobles drew up a 
list of proper social behavior and called 
it an etiquette. This etiquette soon 
spread to other European courts and 
eventually was adopted by the upper 
classes throughout much of the West- 
ern world. 

The word etiquette came from an old 
French word (estiquet) meaning label. 
There are two words that we have in 
American English today that both have 
this same root: etiquette and ticket. 
Wouldn't those be fun to use for word 
families ? And to discuss with the chil- 
dren what they have in common! 

Etiquette has changed and still 
changes frequently in response to 
changes in a given society. Over the 
years the style of life lived by many of 
us has become more casual, and the 
rules of etiquette have become much 
less rigid than they were at one time. 
The children can investigate what some 
of these changes have been, what the 
code of conduct would have dictated 
in the Middle Ages or in the French 
courts and what would be considered 
acceptable today. 

Sometimes, as new inventions come 
into common use, new rules of behav- 
ior need to be developed. For example, 
when the telephone came into use, tele- 
phone etiquette had to be developed. 
That etiquette was different back in the 
days when we had party lines (several 
families sharing the same phone line) 
than it is today when we have call wait- 
ing and have to decide if we are going 
to put one call on hold to take a sec- 
ond. Now the telephone is something 
that young people can really relate to, 
already have an interest in, and offers 
us the opportunity to pass on a little 
etiquette. 

The changing roles of men and 
women in society today have brought 
about changes in the rules of etiquette. 
The children need to know that at one 
time in history women were perceived 
to be weaker than men and in need of 
protection. As they have come to be 
accepted on a more equal basis, behav- 
ior between men and women has be- 
come more relaxed and natural. Now 
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the primary factor governing etiquette 
is consideration of others and aware- 
ness of their needs. We may not always 
agree with the changes made by soci- 
ety, but learning to deal with the 
changes graciously helps people get 
along with one another. And that is 
what we want to help the children do. 

The age of rudeness, the years of lost 
manners, the second plane of develop- 
ment: an incredibly wonderful time of 
life when the child enters into the ab- 
stract, when he is mainly interested in 
the how and why, the time of life when 
the creative faculty of the imagination 
comes into play, an interest in being 
part of a group can be observed, and 
justice and morality is being developed. 
Although the outward manifestation of 
a lack of manners at this age can make 
the adult think this is an impossible age 
at which to teach the children grace and 
courtesy, it is precisely at this age that 
we can engage their interest in under- 
standing the reasons for manners and 
customs. It is the arbitrary authority 
that they are rebelling against, not fair- 
ness and justice. 

When their sensitivities and reason- 
ing ability are appealed to, this is the 
stage in life when they can come to an 
understanding of the interdependen- 
cies and interrelatedness of all human 
beings. If we can help each child un- 
derstand and feel her importance, if we 
can help each child respect him or her 
self, then perhaps they will be able to 
begin to appreciate the importance of 
all other life and they will begin to treat 
others with respect and good will. 

A person has to have a sense of self 
worth first, before one is going to be 
able to recognize the worth of others. 
In today's society this is perhaps one 
of our greatest challenges. But if we can 
help them feel grace and mercy for 
themselves, to accept themselves for 
who they are, recognizing their 
strengths and accepting their weak- 
nesses, we will have given them a gift 
greater than any academic studies they 
may also have mastered. 

Manners are not really lost during the 
second plane of development. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say they 
become dormant. These children can be 
charming, respectful, altruistic, kind. 



indulgent, favorful, gracious and cour- 
teous. They just have to have a reason 
for being that way! ❖ 
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The size and diverse programming 
of this conference attest to the growth 
and development of Montessori edu- 
cation. What has come to be known as 
Montessori education is a unique com- 
plex of philosophy, psychology, educa- 
tional theory and instructional 
materials. Yet Dr. Montessori did not 
intend to create an educational method. 
And nowhere in her writings can I find 
reference to Montessori schools as or- 
ganizations. Maria Montessori did not 
provide us with blueprints for build- 
ing schools, let alone models for trust- 
ees or school administrators. 

Throughout this country, Montessori 
schools are expanding and developing. 
Most of the early schools were origi- 
nally small teacher-directed classrooms 
or parent cooperatives. As Montessori 
schools expanded, the perceived need 
for a separate administrator became 
more common. 

I would assume that, like myself, 
most of you who have accepted that 
role were not driven by a strong desire 
to be an administrator or to create 
school policies or to oversee capital 
campaign drives. We were, instead, 
drawn by a vision of the normalized 
child - and then put ourselves in ser- 
vice to that vision, willing to dedicate 
ourselves in a manner which Dr. Mon- 
tessori described as "aiding life, leav- 
ing it free however to construct itself." 

However, unlike Montessori teachers 
with their albums and prescribed train- 
ing, there was no common or standard 
set of guidelines available to Montes- 
sori administrators and no formal train- 
ing. So it was logical that we Montessori 
administrators, sometimes feeling inse- 
cure in our knowledge or preparation, 
looked to other administrative models 
for examples and direction. 

We looked to the business commu- 
nity, to the public schools, to non-profit 
organizations, and especially to the pri- 
vate independent prep schools. We 
found, and continue to find, some very 



helpful strategies and techniques. Yet, 
I question the wholesale application of 
many of these approaches. While spe- 
cific results and increased efficiency can 
often be noted, the 'fit' of most of these 
approaches somehow does not seem 
completely successful. 

Just as knowledge of materials and 
methods of presentation is not suffi- 
cient to create a Montessori class, 
knowledge of managerial skills and 
administrative procedures is not suffi- 
cient to develop a Montessori school. 
More and more, I am seeing that the 
same elements which are essential to 
the unique character of Montessori 
pedagogy are also essential to the 
unique entity which is a Montessori 
school. Although we have no 'admin- 
istrator albums' for common reference, 
as Montessorians we do have a distinct 
reference to guide our work: the prin- 
ciples of human development. 

We are called to risk being radical, 
something very difficult for adminis- 
trators! What is needed is a realignment 
of our own role with the larger vision. 
Just as Maria Montessori evolved a 
radically new concept of education, we 
are evolving a radically new concept of 
school. Dr. Montessori came to under- 
stand education as much more than 
merely the transmission of knowledge 
or the molding of character. Rather, she 
said, the purpose of education is to aid 
the full development and release of 
human potentialities. 

In that same vein, we need to re-en- 
vision the Montessori school, not as an 
educational institution or organization 
to be built and managed, but rather as 
an organism, something living and 
evolving; something to be developed 
and respected. Our administrative role, 
then, is directed by the same radical 
vision which Dr. Montessori saw as the 
goal of education. Our schools must 
seek the release of human potential in 
all aspects their work. 

This is where Dr. Montessori's work 
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becomes an invaluable guide. Far be- 
yond any material or method, 
Montessori's genius lay in her keen 
observations of the child and the result- 
ing articulation of those principles 
which underlie the actual process of 
development. She insisted that our 
educational practice be informed by a 
philosophy in concert with the natural 
laws of human growth. 

She asked, "What is it to be human?" 
She then described those needs and ten- 
dencies which define human nature. 
She asked, "How can those needs and 
tendencies be used towards fullest pos- 
sible development?" Then she showed 
how all methods, environments, and 
materials could be shaped and guided 
by an understanding of the process of 
human development. If our schools are 
to reflect this same dedication to human 
growth, then this philosophy must not 
only guide our classrooms, but must 
also shape and guide our organiza- 
tional strategies, our procedures and 
our communications. 

One of those key principles, or fun- 
damental laws, of human development 
is the concept of interaction. Although 
Montessori education is imbued with 
a deep respect for the individual, we 
also recognize that the human being 
does not develop in isolation. There is 
hardly a more poignant or heartrend- 
ing image than that of the "boy in the 
bubble," separated from the outside 
world in order physically to survive. 
Full development of the individual oc- 
curs through interaction with the envi- 
ronment, an environment which 
includes other people. 

Indeed, the hallmark of human de- 
velopment is the manifestation of hu- 
man civilizations. And interaction is 
intrinsic to civilizations, to the evolu- 
tion of human culture. That is the fo- 
cus of this conference: grace and 
courtesy as integral elements of the 
evolution of human society - a human 
responsibility. 
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The dictionary defines courtesy as 
"behavior marked by respect for oth- 
ers" and among the various definitions 
of grace is this one: "unmerited help 
given," a definition implying the aspect 
of human behavior we call service. 
How does this apply to Montessori 
administration? How do our schools 
become responsive and responsible to 
the development of human society? 
And what do respect and service sug- 
gest about our role as administrators? 

The key is to begin to think organi- 
cally rather than organizationally. Or- 
ganic thinking emphasizes human self 
construction through the process of in- 
teraction, something which cannot be 
completely predicted or controlled. As 
we shift to organic thinking, we expe- 
rience our schools as part of the same 
dynamic continuum of growth which 
characterizes the individual human 
experience. 

I am not suggesting that we don't 
need to think about policies, proce- 
dures or planning. These are, indeed, 
important components or perhaps, 
more accurately, characteristics of a 
school community. What I am suggest- 
ing is that these components can truly 
characterize a Montessori school only 
if they emerge from an interactive pro- 
cess. A deepening understanding of 
this interactive process - this basic prin- 
ciple of human development - must be 
our ultimate guide in evolving a living, 
responsive administrative theory and 
practice. 

Dr. Montessori clearly described this 
interactive process as she observed it 
in children. She spoke constantly of the 
self-construction of the individual. She 
emphasized that the child is not prima- 
rily molded by others; rather, the child 
builds her individual personality 
through interaction with the environ- 
ment. According to this principle, then, 
education is primarily active rather 
than didactic, with the emphasis upon 
the child's activity rather than upon the 
adult's teaching. 

In the same way, we need to think of 
our schools as living entities in the pro- 
cess of self-construction. They are not 
primarily molded or shaped by the 
administrator, but rather evolve their 
unique personalities through interac- 







tion with the various elements of the 
school environment. In this view of a 
developing school, the emphasis is 
upon the activity of the school commu- 
nity rather than upon administrative 
directives. 

Again, Dr. Montessori's observations 
led her to discern the critical elements 
which promote natural self construc- 
tion through interaction. First, there 
must be a prepared environment which 
allows for and encourages interaction. 
The careful preparation of the environ- 
ment is on-going and rests upon an 
awareness of the various stages of de- 
velopment. Knowledge of the special 
characteristics of each stage allows the 
adult to create an environment which 
will be responsive to those particular 
sensitivities and tendencies. 

Preparation of the environment is 
more than selecting materials. It in- 
volves a careful coordination of all re- 
sources including space, people, even 
time. The goal is not to have a pristine, 
ordered, controlled classroom but, in- 
stead, to create a kind of living labora- 
tory which invites activity and discovery. 

But it is not enough to prepare an 
environment and then place the child 
within it; the child needs to be linked 
to the environment. This linking func- 
tion is a critical aspect of the adult's 
role, one which requires both careful 
observation and subtle artistry. The 
material or activity must connect with 
or spark an interest within the child. 
And the presentation or link is only 
intended to give the child a key which 
unlocks new possibilities for action. 
This is where artistry and restraint be- 
come paramount, for the purpose is not 
to give the child knowledge, but rather 
to give the child the opportunity, the 
opening, to acquire knowledge for her- 
self. 

And once the link has been made, the 
third critical element in the interactive 
process is that tricky concept of free- 
dom. The child must have autonomy 
within the environment, the opportu- 
nity to act within the limits of respon- 
sibility. This freedom involves initiative, 
independence and self-control. 

The individual must be free to choose 
an activity, a choice which is based 
upon knowledge, not merely whim or 



reaction. He is allowed to continue in 
his own time and style without unnec- 
essary interference, learning through 
mistakes and frequent self-evaluation, 
and gradually building upon his own 
successes. And this cycle of autonomy 
continues with choices expanding in 
relation to both the expansion of knowl- 
edge and the child's willingness to 
regulate his behavior within the so- 
cially agreed-upon limits of responsible 
action. 

We understand this interactive prin- 
ciple in our work with developing chil- 
dren. Why is it so difficult to translate 
this same principle into our work with 
adults and developing schools? I think 
it is because, in the administrative role, 
we revert from developmental, organic 
thinking to formulaic, organizational 
thinking. 

Organizational thinking too often 
seeks to manage for efficiency and to 
structure relationships hierarchically. 
The emphasis is on building and then 
maintaining through policies and pro- 
cedures. However, as we begin to see 
our schools as self-constructing entities 
and our administrative role as part of a 
living experience, the dominant way in 
which we plan and determine proce- 
dures in a Montessori school becomes 
a developmental process which incor- 
porates those same elements that are 
critical to child's self-construction: 

❖ a carefully prepared environment; 

❖ links to opportunities for knowledge 

and discovery; and 

❖ freedom tied to responsibility. 

Thinking organically, then, does give 

us a clear administrative framework, 
although no simple step-by-step appli- 
cations. It asks us to go beyond mana- 
gerial techniques or strategies and to 
lead primarily through service. Mont- 
essori has given us the essential prin- 
ciples, the questions to ask in any given 
situation, "How can I serve the devel- 
opment of human potential? How can 
I respect and aid the life of this school, 
leaving it free, however, to construct 
itself?" 

In every circumstance, if we are 
thinking organically, we shape our be- 
havior by asking the key questions: 
"How should I prepare the environ- 
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ment? What kinds of links should I be 
making? Am I hindering or encourag- 
ing the opportunity for responsible 
freedom?" 

Let's look at just one example of this 
rather organic administrative role. A 
teacher is constantly complaining that 
she has too many students with prob- 
lems. In her comments to other staff 
and her meetings with you, she says 
she is highly stressed because her class 
is overloaded with students and many 
of them have special needs. "There is 
no way that I can have a real Montes- 
sori class with all these children," she 
claims. The teacher has suggested to 
other faculty that they lobby the board 
to set a mandatory maximum of 
twenty-two children per class. 

For many of us here in this room, the 
wheels are already starting to spin 
around this example, probably already 
formulating a response. But how re- 
sponsive is our plan of action? Is it pri- 
marily solution oriented? If we want to 
shift toward a more developmental ori- 
entation, we must frame our actions 
with the key questions inherent to an 
interactive process. 

❖ How should I prepare the environ- 
ment? 

A first step might be critically to ex- 
amine whether I am currently ensur- 
ing optimal classroom composition for 
the children. Is there a good balance of 
ages? Do most of the children remain 
for a three-year cycle? Do our admis- 
sions materials clearly state the age 
range for acceptance? Are we adding 
students to classes to achieve full en- 
rollment and a positive bottom line 
without carefully considering how that 
alters the classroom dynamics? 

And what about the teacher's stage 
of development? A new teacher will 
likely differ from a more seasoned 
teacher in his ability to incorporate stu- 
dents with a broader range of special 
needs and, therefore, may need to be 
given a more narrowly selected group 
of students for the first year. Have I 
taken this into consideration? And 
what are this teacher's unique gifts and 
challenges? 

What kind of philosophical environ- 
ment are we setting? What does our 




literature say about our purpose and 
the way we serve children? Are our ad- 
missions policy and our program con- 
sistent with what we say? What is our 
reputation in the community? Are we 
viewed as a Montessori prep school, a 
school that takes children who are hav- 
ing problems in traditional schools, an 
academically oriented preschool? 

❖ What kinds of links can I make? 

What kind of support does this 

teacher need? Should I provide more 
one-on-one meeting time to discuss her 
work with her? Is there another staff 
member who could observe on a regu- 
lar basis and engage in active coaching 
and collaborative planning? What con- 
ference or material could provide in- 
formation specific to this teacher's 
particular concerns about student 
needs? 

How am I linking the staff? Are there 
forums for meaningful discussion and 
dialogue. Do teachers actively partici- 
pate in determining meeting agendas 
and facilitating discussions? Do teach- 
ers readily bring questions to me and 
to group meetings? 

What are the links needed between 
teacher and child and family to support 
the needs of the child, particularly 
when there are problems? Can greater 
involvement in the admissions process 
more firmly connect a teacher with a 
child? Are there clear and effective 
channels for communication for a vari- 
ety of circumstances? Does the teacher 
know when and how to engage addi- 
tional assistance? Am I available and in- 
volved in these important supports? 

❖ Am I encouraging the opportunity 

for responsible freedom? 

I need constantly to remind myself 
that the emphasis is on the activity of 
the school community rather than my 
administrative directives. If I've given 
careful consideration to preparing the 
environment and creating links, am I 
able to allow for interaction without 
controlling the outcome here? Does the 
teacher feel free to experiment with the 
conduct of her class? Can the staff 
openly debate the rationale for class 
size and composition? Will I support 
the formation of a committee to re-ex- 
amine admissions procedures? 




This kind of freedom is necessary and 
critical for fuller development of our 
schools as long as these actions remain 
responsible to the school's broad com- 
munity covenants. For example, what 
are the agreements in our bylaws re- 
garding our various responsibilities 
and communications? Does a teacher's 
direct lobbying of board members vio- 
late agreements about responsible be- 
havior? 

And what about the board? They are 
ultimately responsible for the well-be- 
ing of the school. Do the members have 
a deep understanding of the mission of 
the school, a trust for which they are 
each accountable? Can they question 
and challenge me within a framework 
of clearly delineated responsibilities? 

What guidelines do we use to make 
decisions? Do we refer more to 
Montessori's writings than to policy 
manuals? If the school is affiliated, are 
we familiar with our responsibilities in 
adhering to program guidelines? Does 
everyone in the school community, not 
just a few individuals, engage in ongo- 
ing discussions about our responsibili- 
ties to the children? 

Administrators, of course, are ex- 
pected to respond. But how responsive 
are we? Obviously, in this situation that 
I sketched, you would likely choose 
some fairly immediate actions. But I am 
suggesting that by primarily focusing 
on the key developmental questions 
you will create within the school an 
interactive cycle which ultimately leads 
to increased responsiveness and greater 
potential throughout the entire com- 
munity. 

Instead of merely solving problems, 
you are encouraging long-term growth. 
This in no way will prevent problems 
from occurring. In fact, I am convinced 
that conflict and questions are impor- 
tant signs of a healthy, living school 
organism. 

In my view, it is the interactive pro- 
cess which is emerging as a theoretical 
model for our administrative approach. 
This doesn't provide a definitive blue- 
print or an operational formula for 
Montessori schools. But it does give us 
the framework for our administrative 
behavior. In that sense, it forms the ba- 
sis for the "grace and courtesy lessons" 
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of schools, the behavioral agreements 
within our school communities which 
work toward the highest development 
of human potential. 

If we continue to enhance our com- 
mon vision in line with Dr. Maria 
Montessori's radical view of education, 
we strengthen our understanding of 
common responsibility. We thereby be- 
come more response-able, able to re- 
spond broadly and fully. Then all 
members are more and more free to 
choose and to act with confidence ac- 
cording to changing needs. This inter- 
active dynamic fosters a community 
climate where creativity, insight and 
human growth can flourish, where re- 
spect and service are core values. 

By shifting to this kind of organic 
administrative thinking, we see grace 
and courtesy in the school as model- 
ing development through interaction. 
And our Montessori schools become 
living organisms that contribute to the 
evolution of an ever more responsive 
human culture. ❖ 



Sharon L. Dubble, Ph.D., holds AMI primary and el- 
ementary diplomas as well as a doctorate in educational 
philosophy. She has more than twenty years of Montes- 
sori teaching and administrative experience and cur- 
rently serves as coordinator of the Montessori graduate 
program at Loyola College in Maryland. 
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Respect as the Foundation for Grace and Courtesy in the 
Elementary Classroom 

Laura Smyczek 



"The knowledge of courtesy and 
good manners is a very necessary 
study. It is, like grace and beauty, that 
which begets liking and an inclination 
to love one another at first sight ." 1 

I would like to begin by saying that I 
will be in my fifth year of teaching next 
year, and I look forward to many years 
of learning how to create the best pos- 
sible elementary Montessori classroom. 
I want to share with you some ideas I 
have at this point in my teaching ca- 
reer on encouraging respect in the class- 
room. These are things that I have done 
and that I have found, through experi- 
ence, to work for me. 

Our goal, as the adult in a Montes- 
sori classroom, is to prepare the child - 
the whole child - to become a respon- 
sible human being, able to make inde- 
pendent decisions and choices based on 
reason and good judgment, as well as 
to contribute to the good of the whole 
society. In Cosmic Education the chil- 
dren are shown the way in which we 
must respect all in the universe. This is 
brought to the practical level in the el- 
ementary classroom. The child begins 
in the classroom, which is a microcosm 
of society. Gradually, as he or she be- 
comes more responsible and indepen- 
dent, he will move out into the larger 
society in which we all live. He must 
know how to function graciously, with 
kindness and respect for others. This is 
why grace and courtesy are absolutely 
essential, if we are to create a society in 
which civility and peace are valued 
over immediate gratification and self- 
satisfaction. 

The child in the second plane of de- 
velopment is one with many gifts, such 
as the ability to reason, the use of imagi- 
nation and compassion for others. El- 
ementary children are, as we all know, 
quite honest in their comments and re- 
actions. This is not the age of rudeness, 
as some may suggest, but the age of 
frankness. They simply need to be 
shown how to treat others with dignity. 



and they will rise to the occasion. They 
are very capable of meeting our stan- 
dards, and we do them a great favor 
when we set them high. They also need 
to be respected by others so that they 
will show respect themselves. Dr. Mon- 
tessori said, "Respect for the child and 
for his initiative is essential ." 2 

Children observe our behavior and 
reactions constantly, and they learn 
from us. So we, as the adults, must 
model respectful attitudes toward each 
other, them and the environment. We 
must also always respect their own 
ideas and opinions. Because children 
have so many creative, imaginative and 
wonderful ideas to share, we must give 
them an opportunity to express their 
thoughts. In my class, that happens not 
only in lessons, but particularly during 
group time or in class meetings. The 
children are inventive in finding solu- 
tions to problems within the classroom, 
whether it be how to let another child 
know when he or she is hurting one's 
feelings, or how to place boots in the 
closet during the winter. So we must 
never dictate our will over theirs, but 
allow them to come up with their own 
choices and make their own decisions. 
This will aid in their development of 
self-confidence, too. Of course, we must 
at times guide them and help them to 
form good judgments, but their contri- 
butions are valuable and should be 
treated as such. 

We show the children respect by al- 
lowing them to make choices rather 
than making choices for them. At the 
beginning of each school year, we dis- 
cuss the class rules, but the children 
decide on them and verbally form them 
into statements. Then the rules are their 
own - they have chosen them and so 
want to live by them because they have 
reasoned them out and decided they 
exist for the good of the whole class. 
They are also, then, quick to point out 
another child who is not following one 
of their rules. 
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A child needs to know that we care 
about him or her. If we always show 
him respect and listen to him, he will 
be aware of that care and concern. If a 
child is having a personal difficulty, 
whether it be at home or with another 
child in the classroom, we must take the 
time to listen and be open with him. In 
this way, he will know his feelings are 
valid and that we care and are there to 
help in whatever way we are able. 

To be respectful toward children we 
must be kind but firm. When we inter- 
act with them they should be able to 
maintain their self-respect. When I be- 
gan teaching I used to wonder whether 
or not I was being too firm, but it is 
better to set down the expected stan- 
dards early on than to have to go back 
later and amend them. We must always 
remember to respect the child we are 
dealing with and remember that he is 
a changing, developing human being. 
We must keep in mind that he holds all 
the beauty and wonder of someone 
who is still growing and learning. If we 
do this, we will act in a way that is for 
the good of the child and he will know 
this. 

Dr. Montessori said, "The teacher 
must intervene and reprimand the chil- 
dren whenever they do something rude 
or careless that has no good impulse 
and does not lead to perfection... The 
teacher should never let one of these 
actions go unnoticed." She goes on to 
say that we, as the adults, must redi- 
rect a child who is acting uselessly, even 
if he is not as yet disturbing anyone, as 
these activities may lead to disruptions 
for the entire class. Disruptive activi- 
ties could be two girls giggling or a 
child tossing his pencil in the air. I am 
firm but kind with them in letting them 
know that their actions are inappropri- 
ate in our classroom environment. Be- 
cause children between the ages of six 
and twelve are able to use a reasoning 
mind, I give them the reason they may 
not act that way in the classroom, or 
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sometimes they tell me the reason in- 
stead. If we do this consistently, Maria 
Montessori concluded, "the small de- 
tails change a mediocre piece of work 
into a masterpiece/' 3 

The children also observe us as they 
form their own code of morality, by 
watching our reactions to certain situa- 
tions. So we must be the type of persons, 
inwardly, who will inspire graciousness 
and kindness, generosity of spirit and 
consideration. We must give the chil- 
dren the experiences they need to de- 
velop their own morality, so that when 
they are out in the world, they are able 
to make the decision to be kind instead 
of rude, generous instead of selfish, 
thoughtful instead of careless. 

We are also helping the child to be 
self-motivated and self-disciplined, 
able to control his or her impulses, for 
the good of the whole. This is one area 
in which the children must show they 
have developed responsibility before 
they are given the freedom to take on 
more responsibility. They do this in 
many ways, including their jobs, work 
journals and weekly individual meet- 
ings with us. Going Out is another ex- 
ample of this. It is a point of arrival for 
a child. The child realizes that his ac- 
tions are not isolated but can affect oth- 
ers. He is responsible for himself and 
his behavior. 

Where does this idea of respect for 
all in the universe arise? In Cosmic 
Education, the idea of each being in the 
universe having a place comes into 
play. Dr. Montessori said: "Let us in 
education ever call the attention of chil- 
dren to the hosts of men and women 
who are hidden from the light of fame, 
so kindling a love of humanity; what is 
first wanted is no patronizing charity 
for humanity, but a reverent conscious- 
ness of its dignity and worth." 4 

We are to develop in the children a 
sense of gratitude and respect for un- 
known human beings throughout his- 
tory who have contributed to our lives 
today. We do this in our telling of the 
Great Lessons. We give the children 
knowledge of common man. We let the 
children know we must thank the hu- 
man being who invented the first chair: 
"Where would we be today without the 
progress made by the inventions of 
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these unknown human beings?" 

In The Coming of Life we tell the chil- 
dren: "If all had not happened as it did, 
the earth would not have been pre- 
pared and human beings would not 
have been able to survive." Here, we 
see the idea of gratitude to God, which 
Dr. Montessori also felt was important 
to give to the children. In a lecture 
Mario Montessori gave in 1958, he said: 
"The years we have spent in this work 
have shown up the enormous change 
that comes in children, the enormous 
respect that they develop for creation 
and every part of it. When they see that 
stones or colors or animals are simply 
aspects of the spiritual expression 
called creation and the path that life 
takes is an expression of spirituality 
because each item of creation is prepar- 
ing, though unconsciously, a better situ- 
ation for other creatures. . . This is what 
we want them to grasp..." 5 

A most important idea we must give 
the child is that all life forms through- 
out history have been preparing the 
way so that others may come onto the 
earth. In our training, we learned how 
"we want to arouse in the children an 
appreciation of the guiding uncon- 
scious, of God, by developing an ap- 
preciation of human beings, and of the 
plan of law and order that was set up 
to regulate all substances and life 
forms." 6 

At the end of the third Great Lesson, 
The Coming of Human Beings , we talk 
about how special each and every hu- 
man being is, and then say, "That's why 
we have to be so careful how we treat 
each other, because each of us in our 
own way is special." The children learn 
in that lesson that human beings are 
particularly unique because they have 
the abilities to think and to love. 

Showing the children how early hu- 
man beings progressed - learning that 
with fire they could cook their meat 
instead of eating it raw - gives them an 
appreciation of the significance of their 
work and progress. They had to build 
from nothing! They must have been 
very clever! What gratitude we feel to- 
ward them! 

In the history lessons we give, trac- 
ing civilizations such as the Four River 
and New World Civilizations, we want 



to share with the children the idea that 
this betterment of life has taken place 
because the people worked for the 
good of the whole group. Because we 
are fortunate enough to have certain 
advantages, we also have the respon- 
sibility to share with others. 

In a lesson such as People in Different 
Zones , we discuss the differences 
among peoples who live in various 
parts of the world. These differences 
arise from the fact that we all satisfy the 
same human needs in a variety of ways. 
Through this, we can express the im- 
portance of understanding and toler- 
ance for people who are different from 
ourselves. This understanding should 
lead to a greater respect for other hu- 
man beings. 

Our lessons on the interdependencies 
of all life also foster gratitude for other 
human beings. We say, "Look at the 
number of people who were involved 
in the making of the bread that Andy 
had for breakfast this morning! Imag- 
ine if you had to do all these jobs your- 
self!" Then in the second activity: "Look 
how many people depend upon the 
farmer for their work!" Again, in activ- 
ity three: "Here are all the people the 
farmer depends on!" and we go on to 
say, "...No one is self-sufficient, are 
they? For the satisfaction of our basic 
needs, we are all dependent on each 
other." Through these exercises, includ- 
ing the final one on taxes, "the children 
will hopefully develop an appreciation 
for anonymous people, and will be- 
come better citizens themselves, know- 
ing their own duties..." 7 

The economic geography lessons, 
also, can help the children understand 
the interdependencies of the global 
community. We want to show them that 
the world community is interdepen- 
dent. "In order to accept, you must also 
give. Even if you have all the natural 
resources in the world, you cannot ex- 
ist in isolation from other countries." 8 
This will help the children realize that 
we are all part of the same whole. This 
awareness brings with it a sense of hu- 
mility, which we must model ourselves. 

This idea that we give as well as take, 
comes up again in biology, with plants 
and animals, which take from the earth 
but also give back to it. This is their 
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cosmic task, just as we all have our own 
cosmic tasks. We must help the children 
think of their work as a cosmic task, 
contributing to the good of the whole, 
not as something we are forcing them 
to do. The child learns that there is a 
delicate balance between the earth and 
nature, and so hopefully will learn to 
act responsibly with regard to main- 
taining this balance. Human beings 
have the power to change the world, 
so we must help the children realize 
how much we depend on our environ- 
ment. In this way, they will appreciate 
it and thus take care of it. The children 
must realize the need to be respectful, 
thoughtful and responsible in their 
choices. The children's study of ecol- 
ogy also shows the interdependence of 
organisms within the environment in 
which they live. With the Chart of In- 
terdependence, we look at our depen- 
dence on the Supra Nature: "Once a 
discovery is made, it becomes the com- 
mon property of all humanity." 9 

In another of the Great Lessons, The 
Story of Communication in Signs, we ex- 
press gratitude to the Phoenicians: 
"Thank you, Phoenicians" for the cre- 
ation of the sound letters, the first al- 
phabet, quite an exciting discovery. We 
say to the children: "What you have to 
remember and be grateful for is the 
story of the Phoenicians, because they 
made the first real letters for sounds." 
With a story such as the one that ac- 
companies "The Hand Chart," in which 
the children discover what a short time 
human beings have been writing things 
down compared to the time they have 
been on the earth, the children see what 
a great contribution writing has made 
to our existence. As we do not know 
who created the very first written char- 
acter, again we have gratitude for un- 
known man. 

In The Story of Numbers, the last of the 
Great Lessons, this idea again resur- 
faces. We tell the children, "Once again 
we have someone, somewhere - we 
don't know the person's name - to be 
grateful to for giving us a way of re- 
cording numbers." It is interesting to 
note that this grand and noble idea of 
respect for others comes up in each of 
the Great Lessons. No wonder they are 
called "Great Lessons"! They hold the 




truths under which every other lesson 
falls. 

Now, let us move on to the specific 
ways in which we can bring grace and 
courtesy into our own classrooms. One 
obvious way to maintain more courtesy 
in the classroom is to encourage the use 
of etiquette. In the elementary, as in the 
primary, we greet each child with a 
handshake and a "Good Morning, 
Julia," followed by, "It's nice to see you 
this morning," or "How was your 
weekend?" With this, we work on how 
to shake hands properly and the use of 
eye contact. You can role play this with 
the class as a small lesson, showing 
them examples of the wrong, as well 
as the right, way to do this. We also 
shake each child's hand at dismissal 
time, politely exchanging good-byes. 
This gives a sense of closure to the day 
and allows you to check back in with 
each child before he or she leaves. 

We are always working on, "'May I 
please. . .?" and "Would you please. . .?", 
as well as "Thank you" and "You're 
welcome." Simple common etiquette is 
not difficult to have in your classroom 
if you act this way yourself and expect 
it of the children. It may take some time, 
but what a lovely outcome! With the 
excellent preparation our children re- 
ceive in the young children's commu- 
nity (18 months to 3 years) and primary, 
or children's house (3 to 6 years) envi- 
ronments, the children who move into 
my 6 to 9 class already know the proper 
way to treat others. We always respect 
other people, their work and all living 
things. 

We review, at the beginning of the 
year, how to roll a rug, hold and carry 
a bell, open and close a door, step aside 
so someone else can pass, carry a chair, 
and so on. The new children just in 
from primary are wonderful for these 
tasks, as they are still close to the end 
of the first plane, in which order is so 
highly valued. Then these are fresh in 
their minds, and when someone forgets 
to care for a material they will kindly 
remind that child of the proper way to 
do something or handle a material. We 
must aid those children who need help 
with speaking or reminding in a kind 
tone of voice. Sometimes children, such 
as those who have come from another 




school, need more help with these con- 
siderations. For example, when a child 
slams a drawer, I say, "Let's try that 
again please" in a positive tone of voice. 
But by the time they are nine years old, 
they are usually extremely thoughtful 
of everyone around them, whether it 
be in the group area, working on the 
floor or at a table. 

When a child or two children choose 
to read a poem, play a song they have 
composed or present a report or piece 
of work to the class, all others are ex- 
pected to sit quietly and give their at- 
tention to the children presenting, out 
of respect for them. When a child has a 
question for me, he or she must come 
and stand silently next to me, waiting 
until I have a free moment. When lam 
presenting a lesson to a group of chil- 
dren the others in the class know that 
they may not interrupt me or disturb 
anyone in the lesson. Again, this is out 
of respect for those learning something 
new and exciting. Occasionally though, 
a child will forget and come stand next 
to me with a question, and a child in 
the lesson will pipe up, "She's in a les- 
son!" We also discuss the concept of 
personal space as being an arm's length 
distance from one's body. This again 
shows respect for the people around 
you. 

We have a dress code policy for both 
the children and the teachers. The pur- 
pose of this is to create in the children 
a sense of respect for the serious task 
we are undertaking at school. The 
children's shirts must be tucked in and 
their hands at their sides, rather than 
in their pockets. We do not have a uni- 
form because we are helping instill in 
the children more responsibility and 
giving them the opportunity for good 
judgment, in having to choose their 
own clothes. 

In our school, we have lunch together 
in our classroom. I eat with the children 
and stay with them the entire day. They 
do not leave the classroom for art, mu- 
sic or gym. I provide for these needs of 
the children myself, either inside the 
classroom or sometimes outdoors. This 
unbroken day gives the class cohesion, 
continuity, consistency and a real sense 
of community. Each child, beginning at 
the age of five in the Casa dei Bambini, 
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makes and packs his or her own lunch. 
At the beginning of the school year, we 
have a class discussion on possibilities 
for healthy lunches. Lunch suggestions 
are also included in the school policies 
booklet for the parents. In addition, we 
help the parents with luncheon ideas in 
our continuing education sessions with 
them, which are scheduled throughout 
the year. We discuss the importance of 
low shelves for the child in the kitchen 
at home, helping children wash and 
chop vegetables, providing easy-open 
containers for lunch items and together 
making a weekly grocery list for the 
children's lunches. 

Each child must pack a china plate, a 
glass or mug, a bowl, silverware, and a 
cloth napkin and place mat in a basket. 
Some of these items are breakable, and 
as you can imagine, they do sometimes 
break, but this is how the children learn 
to care for things in their world. They 
are seeing the natural consequences of 
their actions. They are also living in a 
real environment. As adults, we cer- 
tainly do not eat our meals from plas- 
tic plates with plastic utensils, and 
neither should the children. After the 
children have set up their places for 
lunch, they are-^xpected to sit quietly 
and wait for the others to do the same. 
When all are ready, one child reads a 
poem to the class and finishes with, 
"Have a nice lunch!" During lunch, the 
children are expected to follow proper 
table manners such as chewing with 
their mouths closed and keeping their 
elbows off the table. After they finish 
eating, they sweep their places and 
wash their table. 

Another way in which we encourage 
graciousness in the elementary class- 
room is to help them strive for beauty 
in their work. They may decorate their 
work with a simple design down one 
side of the paper. I have some sample 
designs on cards in a box in the class- 
room to give them ideas on designs 
they may make. Ornamentation on 
their finished reports is a lovely way 
for them to feel that their work is spe- 
cial and very much their own. You can 
give them a lesson on illumination and 
show them examples of illuminated 
manuscripts from the Middle Ages, so 
that they may then illuminate their own 







work on occasion. Of course, they may 
illustrate their reports, time lines and 
stories. They may also learn to do cal- 
ligraphy and Chinese writing; to make 
and marble paper; to bookbind or use 
ribbons to tie up their booklets; and to 
make charts or scrolls. With these small 
additions, the children have pride in 
their work, take care to do their very 
best and love making it beautiful. 

Handwriting is of course a part of the 
appearance of their work. We can work 
on this in their journals, on final drafts 
of their reports and in all their work. I 
hear from parents that this must be the 
age of sloppiness, due to the appear- 
ance of their bedrooms, but beautiful 
handwriting should be a goal for all 
children. There is special handwriting 
paper to help those who need it, and 
we must make sure the children are 
using the pincer grip, holding their 
pencils with the proper three fingers. 
These things we can discuss at their 
individual meetings, which I have 
weekly unless an older child has shown 
himself to be motivated and hard work- 
ing enough to need a meeting only ev- 
ery couple of weeks. Again, if they do 
their very best, they will have pride in 
their work and want to do it well. 

Related to grace in the children's 
movements is their posture. They work 
at tables^that seat four to six children, 
or at low tables^which are thirteen 
inches from the floor and seat one or 
two children, or at a rug on the floor. 
When writing, they are encouraged to 
sit at a table so they may achieve their 
best handwriting. They are not allowed 
to lie on the floor, except occasionally 
during silent reading time. When they 
are sitting in a group together, they 
must sit with their hands in their laps 
and their legs crossed, not on their 
knees or with their feet out to the side 
or stretched in front of them. When they 
are sitting at tables, they are expected 
to sit up straight and have their feet flat 
on the floor. They are not allowed to 
lean on or across a table, either when 
they are sitting at a table or standing 
next to one. In, the 9 to 12 class, they 
discuss the way in which one conveys 
his or her image to others, especially 
adults. We want to present ourselves 
as people who are confident, have 



poise, stand up straight and look some- 
one in the eye. 

On a child's birthday, we as a class 
make a "compliment book" for that 
child. In it is a page from each class- 
mate with something nice about that 
child, something they particularly 
think is special about him or her. Some 
children have come up with "I like your 
shoes" or "You're cool," but we then 
discuss how to approach this, by think- 
ing of some quality he or she admires 
about that child who is having a birth- 
day. I include a page as well, and we 
make a cover with the child's name on 
it, decorated and tied with a ribbon. At 
the end of the day, we read through 
each compliment and give the small 
book to the child. It is not a collection 
of birthday cards, but a thoughtful way 
to focus on each child's special quali- 
ties and attributes. In thinking of oth- 
ers, as in caring for the environment, 
the children are encouraged to move 
away from self-centeredness. 

It is so important to have high qual- 
ity reading material in our classrooms. 
There is such a vast array of books to- 
day that the task of choosing appropri- 
ate ones for your children can be 
daunting. But if you go to your local 
library or book store, they often have 
lists of Caldecott and Newberry Award 
winners, as well as recommended read- 
ing lists. Do not resort to Goosebumps 
and Baby-Sitters Club series! We want 
to uplift the children's spirits and show 
them that there is goodness, beauty and 
excitement to be found in the world of 
reading. Stick with the classics - they 
are called classics for a reason. In addi- 
tion, teach your children how to care 
for books, and share with them a love 
of words and a respect for the signifi- 
cance that words and literature hold. 
We can tell the children, "That is why 
it is so important to choose our words 
carefully, both in speaking and in writ- 
ing." 

When you read aloud to the children, 
choose books of all subjects and writ- 
ing styles. Read a biography of Lincoln, 
then a fun story such as Mr. Popper's 
Penguins , followed by a selection of 
poetry, and then a story of courage such 
as The Island of the Blue Dolphins , fol- 
lowed by a fairy tale. Do also read the 
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children Mammolina once, the story of 
Maria Montessori. When the children 
hear about the development of Mont- 
essori schools and materials, they are 
thrilled: "Oh! The sandpaper letters! I 
worked with those!" In addition, give 
them a silent reading time in your class- 
room. We have ours after lunch, which 
gives them time to become engrossed 
in their books before they go back to 
work in the afternoon. This special time 
shows that each child deserves to be 
given the occasion and space to let his 
or her imagination go. It shows respect 
for this very special undertaking. The 
resources for reading are endless, but 
we must search carefully for quality. 
Think how much we can give to the 
children's imaginations and literary 
experiences in a period of three years 
in our classrooms. In their trips to the 
library, we are giving them the oppor- 
tunity to use good judgment in having 
to choose from an entire library of books 
rather than from just the classroom's 
small collection. 

As well as enriching their minds with 
good books, we must provide them 
with an environment that is beautiful 
and simple. The white walls should be 
adorned with only a few beautiful 
pieces of art or prints, framed very sim- 
ply. I have found nice quality prints of 
famous paintings on calendars or on 
postcards from art museums. I then 
frame them in the glass clip frames you 
can find in many stores. The children 
also enjoy reading a poem I have on the 
wall, with an illustration, which I 
change every so often. Make sure that 
everything you choose to put on your 
classroom's walls is hung at the 
children's eye level. We also have our 
class photo framed and hung up, as 
well as a photo of Dr. Montessori. 

The children's care of the environ- 
ment is also a wonderful way to bring 
grace and courtesy into the elementary 
classroom. In having them take respon- 
sibility for their own classroom, by do- 
ing jobs, taking care of the plants and 
animals in the classroom and cleaning 
up after themselves, they come to re- 
spect the environment in which they 
spend their days, realizing that if they 
do not, it will not be there, for them or 
anyone else, the way they want it to be. 



This gives them a sense of ownership 
of the environment and ties them to it. 
They learn that they need to leave 
things in an orderly fashion. For ex- 
ample, during the winter the children 
line up their boots in the coat closet in 
the classroom. They clip their boots to- 
gether so they don't get separated. 
They also clip their mittens with one of 
the clothespins that we keep in a bas- 
ket on a shelf in the closet. They hang 
up their coats and jackets on hangers, 
and I show them how to fold their 
sweaters properly. 

At the beginning of the school year, 
we make a job board, listing those tasks 
which we all agree need to be done. It 
hangs in the classroom, along with a 
clothespin for each child. The clips with 
their names on them get rotated around 
the board, so they each have a differ- 
ent job each week. There is an inspec- 
tor who goes around the room during 
job time at the end of the day to make 
sure the jobs have been done well. One 
of the jobs is holding the door at the 
end of the day when we all leave the 
classroom, and as we pass that person, 
we say, "Thank you, Jack" or "Thank 
you, Erin." 

In the 9-12 class the inspectors run 
weekly class meetings, using proper 
meeting formalities. The children in 
that class write their concerns in a book 
throughout the week. Then, on Friday 
morning, the two inspectors voice the 
concerns, there is a discussion, and all 
the children then vote. Children are 
concerned not only with the physical 
environment, but also with the emo- 
tional and social environment. So their 
concerns often deal with how someone 
is being treated, or if the same people 
are consistently going outside to play 
together to the exclusion of others. 
These concerns are always discussed 
anonymously, and since they are now 
older, they come to each other for the 
solutions, rather than going to the 
teacher. 

Grace and beauty can also be ex- 
pressed in music and dance. As the 
adult in the classroom environment, we 
need to tend to the spiritual needs of 
the child. We do this with music, art, 
religion and all things beautiful. These 
are forms of communication, a natural 
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human tendency, here spoken in the 
language of the spirit. In music, the chil- 
dren learn to sing, compose and write 
music, and identify musical styles and 
composers. This is not difficult to do in 
the classroom with a small collection 
of CDs or tapes. On a regular basis, we 
listen to classical music, which touches 
the soul. I play it in the background 
during the children's arrival in the 
morning, as well as during their silent 
reading time occasionally. At other 
times we listen to and interpret a cer- 
tain composer's use of different tech- 
niques, dynamics or instruments. The 
children love to talk about how Bach's 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor made them 
feel, or try to pick out the harp in 
Tchaikovsky's Swan Lake . They also like 
comparing different pieces of music 
and choosing their favorites. We some- 
times draw abstractly while we are lis- 
tening to music, trying to follow the 
sounds of a composition. 

In addition, music is incorporated 
into movement, dancing, rhythm and 
listening exercises. We do exercises in- 
doors in the winter, such as stretching, 
walking or marching to different beats, 
or moving to different music. We also 
do some dances that are from a variety 
of nations and combine singing with 
dancing done in circles. The elementary 
children love these because they are 
done in a group and because they are 
fun and beautiful. They bring out 
peaceful, cooperative behavior in the 
children. 

We want them to respect everything 
as beautiful. Work can and should be 
joyful. Celebrate the simple pleasures 
of life with them. One October day it 
began snowing in the middle of our day 
at school while we were working. It 
was the first snow of the season, and 
soon every child had discovered it and 
was in awe of its beauty and newness. 
We gathered around the windows and 
I read poetry on snow: 

The more it 
SNOWS- tiddely-pom, 

The more it 
GOES-tiddely-pom 
The more it 
GOES-tiddely-pom 
On 

Snowing. 
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And nobody 
KNOWS-tiddely-pom, 

How cold my 
TOES-tiddely-pom 
How cold my 
TOES-tiddely-pom 
Are 

Growing. 10 

Then we sat quietly for a minute 
looking out and one asked, "Could we 
go outside and do a snow dance?" So 
they joined hands in small groups and 
danced in circles together. It was a small 
piece of beauty, inspired by the nature 
of the child to discover and embrace the 
divine. 

Bring in the spiritual whenever pos- 
sible. In the autumn, collect leaves with 
the children; then do leaf rubbings, clas- 
sification, collages and artwork. In the 
springtime, go out and examine the 
miracle of new life in nature. Help them 
to appreciate the beauty surrounding 
them in their everyday lives. 

We must make sure that the idea of 
respect for all extends to the outdoor 
environment. Take the children on na- 
ture walks to observe the beauty 
around them. When you go to the park 
with them, take some time to lie on 
your backs, in silence looking up at the 
sun streaming through the leaves; close 
your eyes and listen to the leaves rus- 
tling and the birds singing. Take it all 
in. On the last day of each school year, 
we take a walk to the lake and read 
poetry in anticipation of summer. We 
then look out at the lake and each child 
(who has brought along a clipboard, 
pencil and white piece of paper) draws 
or writes a poem or story. It is an ex- 
tremely peaceful time for us, to be to- 
gether while each being alone. It brings 
us together at the close of the year with 
a sense of the importance of commu- 
nity and a recollection of the special 
qualities of each other. It also reminds 
us of the great gifts we have and makes 
us grateful. 

You can do many things outside. 
When the weather is pleasant the chil- 
dren take turns eating out on our class- 
room patio, four at a time, or we go to 
the park as a class and have lunch there. 
Sometimes we have silent reading time 
outside, or read-aloud time at the end 







of the day. The children who are re- 
sponsible enough may also work out- 
side when the weather permits. We 
dance and sing outside and do our 
physical exercises outdoors when the 
climate is right. 

Space permitting, gardening is a 
wonderful thing for the children to do 
outdoors as well. Our 9 to 12 class 
plants a garden in the spring with veg- 
etables and flowers, and the children 
who come to summer session tend to 
it. They grow foods and herbs they then 
use in the preparation of their Thanks- 
giving meal together. They also dry the 
mint and lavender and make and em- 
broider sachets filled with these sweet 
smelling herbs. 

At the end of the school year the el- 
ementary children put on a musical 
which is held in a theater nearby. One 
of the things they are taught during the 
workshop leading up to the perfor- 
mance is that we must show respect to 
those we applaud. The cheering and 
hooting that goes on at a basketball 
game is not appropriate for a place such 
as the opera or the ballet. Our director 
explains to the children that applause 
and an occasional "Bravo!" is all that is 
needed to show another that you ap- 
preciate his or her fine work. 

Going Out gives the children the op- 
portunity to use grace and courtesy in 
public. In their local outings to the li- 
brary or pet store they come into con- 
tact with other adults. In making their 
arrangements for a long distance Go- 
ing Out excursion they make phone 
calls to museums for information on 
times, prices and directions. They 
might also need to call to get train or 
bus schedules, or a chaperone or driver 
for their outing. I role play the phone 
calls before they make them, so they are 
better prepared when they speak to an 
unknowing adult on the other end and 
so they may practice their phone eti- 
quette. Once they do go out they will 
have ample opportunities to use cour- 
teous behavior with every individual 
and exhibit they encounter. 

The 9 to 12 class is encouraged to do 
some community service. One possibil- 
ity is volunteering their time at a home 
for the elderly. Here, they can use their 
compassion to deeply learn the mean- 




ing of respect for older human beings, 
which is so sorely missing in today's 
society. They are forced to slow down, 
take time to listen and open themselves 
up to others' needs. These are valuable 
lessons that all children should learn. 

What is the merit of all this? In the 
past we have had a few children come 
in from other schools which are non- 
Montessori, and their parents tell us 
they are now more relaxed and less dis- 
tressed. We think this outcome is the 
result, at least in part, of the respect and 
the courtesy we show to each other. In 
other environments a child might be ac- 
costed by other children getting in his 
or her personal space; he might be emo- 
tionally insulted or even physically 
hurt. There are the pressures of dead- 
lines and assignments, due dates and 
timed exercises. In a true Montessori 
environment the children are respected 
above all else. We give them ways to 
solve problems in social situations so 
they are more at peace with themselves 
and with others. A Montessori class- 
room should be an enjoyable place to 
come every morning, for both the chil- 
dren and the adult. 

Besides assisting in their learning of 
these specific values, how do we help 
the children to be more gracious and 
courteous? We use humor in the el- 
ementary classroom. We are always try- 
ing to help the children find their own 
solutions to problems. A child may say, 
"There's no chair for me to sit on at this 
table." I answer with, "Hmm! What are 
you going to do about that?" The child 
usually responds with a smile and goes 
to get one. Or: "My pencil's too short. I 
need a new one." I say, "How interest- 
ing!" The child usually waits a moment 
and then wanders off. She frequently 
comes back in a bit, with "May I please 
have a new pencil?" Some children 
need a little more guidance, and so I 
will help lead them to the question they 
want to ask. 

Another example of our use of hu- 
mor: We had just had a lesson in the 
morning on telling time. That afternoon 
a child approached me and, perhaps 
out of habit, asked, "What time is it?" I 
then responded: "I don't know. Why 
don't you check the clock or your 
watch," or "Didn't we just have that 
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lesson?" "Oh yes/' (with a big smile) 
and he excitedly went off to figure it 
out. 

We must help the children solve 
problems using kindness and respect. 
They need specific ideas on how to rem- 
edy social difficulties. I think we some- 
times forget that children need to be 
shown how to do things. If we observe 
and listen to the child he will show us 
what he needs. In the six to nine class 
we give the children techniques for this. 
For example, when two or three chil- 
dren are having a hard time getting 
along and it is interfering with their 
work, give them a little time to try to 
work it out on their own. Then, if they 
are not progressing in a positive man- 
ner, go over and ask each side to de- 
scribe the problem. Then ask what they 
could say or do to fix the problem. If 
they cannot express it, tell them how. 
Later, in the nine to twelve class, the 
children are expected to work things 
out for themselves without so much 
teacher intervention. We must act as 
role models, being ourselves the way 
we want them to be. 

This year I had five girls who were 
the oldest in the class. They got a bit 
cliquish, choosing to work only with 
each other to the exclusivity of the 
younger children. So I took the five of 
them out of the classroom for a little 
meeting one day. I suggested the idea 
of writing a list of all the children in 
the class and making a point of work- 
ing with each one of them before the 
end of the school year. I told them, 
"You'll learn things about others you 
never knew and find out that they each 
possess their own wonderful qualities." 
I said it could be a kind of secret (this 
they loved!), each one discreetly mak- 
ing a list and keeping it in the back of 
her journal or in her drawer. What hap- 
pened was almost magical... When 
they did reach out and work with other 
children, the young ones were thrilled, 
almost starry-eyed. The older children 
in the class also set good examples, as 
they worked with the younger ones, by 
using good work habits and concentra- 
tion. Here again, this experience was 
raising their awareness of others and 
their needs. 

In helping them solve problems or 




resolve conflicts, some children natu- 
rally pick up appropriate ways to do 
this. Others need exact words and 
methods for doing this. So you must 
figure out what a child needs and act 
accordingly. We must also remember 
that the elementary child now has a 
reasoning mind, so we can appeal to 
his use of reason in helping him to solve 
problems. Because this is such a social 
age for the children, they naturally fall 
into group work as part of the environ- 
ment and so must learn how to inter- 
act graciously with others. 

One other very important idea we 
must convey to the children is the value 
of teamwork over individual achieve- 
ment. They should see the classroom 
as a community. It is, after all, a micro- 
cosm of society. So in their treatment 
of others they must remember that 
though they may not like everyone in 
the class (as they probably will not like 
everyone they meet in life), they still 
have a responsibility to treat them with 
respect because they are human beings. 
In the classroom each child is a part of 
the whole. The Golden Rule is always 
applicable. One of our classroom rules 
this year was, "Treat others the way you 
would like to be treated." 

The child from six to twelve years of 
age is compassionate. If a child is feel- 
ing left out of a group I try to facilitate 
that child's inclusion, perhaps by ask- 
ing a particularly sensitive child to in- 
vite the other to join his or her group 
for work or lunch. Sometimes we see a 
beautiful moment in which a child does 
this on his own, acting from a natural 
response to seeing another in need. 

The idea of teamwork comes into 
play in the children's group work. Hu- 
man beings need to work as a team. The 
early human beings on the earth would 
not have gotten very far without each 
other. The children must realize that we 
all need each other. Their characteris- 
tic of doing great work would not be 
achievable without the help of others. 
Think of times when the children in 
your classroom were enveloped in a 
piece of great work, whether it was re- 
search on the Incas or squaring a 
quadranomial. It certainly was not be- 
ing done alone. Their most exciting and 
- fulfilling work and their greatest learn- 




ing experiences come out of work done 
with others. 

Teamwork is also essential when our 
nine to twelve class goes to the park to 
play sports. Each player on a team 
needs an awareness of and respect for 
the others on his or her own team and 
on the other team. Without these the 
team falls apart and cannot function as 
a whole. They try to maintain a balance, 
making sure all the children are in- 
vested in the game while keeping a rea- 
sonable level of competition. There are 
still important lessons to be learned on 
sportsmanship, winning and losing, 
but this idea of process over product is 
a crucial one, in the classroom with 
their work, as well as on the playing 
field. 

We have found at our school that 
grace and courtesy underlie everything 
in the classroom environment. When 
the elements of politeness, gentility and 
kindness are present, every other aspect 
comes together in harmony. This means 
that as directors we must attend to the 
minor details that might, on the surface, 
appear to be inconsequential. Every 
single time a drawer is slammed shut 
or a chair is banged loudly we must 
make eye contact with the child or say 
lightly, "Let's try that again!" Though 
this might seem an endless task for us, 
the children eventually learn. Some of 
the older children simply need to have 
their name called and they will auto- 
matically do whatever it is again. We 
cannot allow courteous behavior to slip 
for a single moment, or the children will 
let it slip. We must understand that con- 
sistency lays the foundation for proper 
behavior. 

Of course none of this is possible 
unless we ourselves are fulfilled and 
happy in our own work. We must each 
devote time and effort to becoming the 
kind of person we want the children to 
see and imitate. One way we do this at 
our school is to have a two-hour fac- 
ulty meeting each week. The first hour 
is spent discussing school business, 
while the second hour is devoted to a 
book discussion led by one of the di- 
rectors. This time together brings out 
so much about each of us, our experi- 
ences in the classroom that week, our 
successes and failures with the chil- 
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dren. We share personal and profes- 
sional ideas and thoughts, listening to 
and respecting the various contribu- 
tions each of us brings to the school, 
and it bonds us together as a commu- 
nity. On the outside it seems like a lot 
of time from your daily schedule, but 
in fact, it is a very important factor in 
making us the kind of teachers and 
human beings we want to be. 

These ideas with children work. 
Change does not happen instantly, but 
gradually, with consistent effort on the 
director's part. Children rise to the oc- 
casion if given expectation, opportu- 
nity and support. Attention to the 
details of grace and courtesy transform 
every classroom into a beautiful, living 
reality. And think of the benefits for the 
children who come out of an environ- 
ment such as this! Think of the effect 
they will have on those around them 
in later life if they have internalized 
these values... and the contribution 
they will be able to make to the future 
of humanity! Let us not forget what 
Emerson wrote: "Life is not so short but 
that there is always time enough for 
courtesy." 11 ❖ 
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Preface 

We have reason for gratitude. When 
Maria Montessori drafted the Erdkinder 
Model in the late 1930s, it was not 
implemented. In the 1970s the idea of 
the Urban Compromise came up (s. 
Camillo Grazzini's verdict at this con- 
ference in A Montessori Community for 
Adolescents). It made the implementa- 
tion of a real erdkinder school even more 
unlikely. A few years ago at the confer- 
ence in Chicago my lecture was Why 
not Consider Erdkinder? At that time it 
was still considered utopian. Today we 
talk seriously about Practical Consider- 
ationsl We have come a long way! 

Why was I chosen to speak about 
this? Was it because I grew up on a 
small farm in the foothills of the Bavar- 
ian Alps? Was it because I went to high 
school in a Lander ziehungsheim, a simi- 
lar school model in Germany contem- 
porary to Maria Montessori? Was it 
because I worked with adolescents for 
12 years in a traditional high school? 
Maybe it was because, as a trainer, I 
should know these things. But with the 
erdkinder plan we are all in new terri- 
tory. 

Maria Montessori's From Childhood to 
Adolescence is my main source. Page 
numbers in parentheses relate to this 
source, the second Schocken Books edi- 
tion. Further, I draw on (for this con- 
ference) Camillo Grazzini's work, A 
Montessori Community for Adolescents. 
But many conclusions are based on in- 
tense discussions among trainers and 
practitioners and on my looking back 
into my own feelings and experiences 
as an erdkind. 

A word of clarification on the lan- 
guage: adolescents sounds stilted; chil- 
dren is no more correct at this age level. 
The American language has an expres- 
sion: kids . But that sounds too collo- 
quial. I will use Maria Montessori's 
term: erdkinder. It's a plural, meaning 
"the landchildren." The singular is 
erdkind. 

Implementing the Erdkinder Model is 




burdened with unease and anxiety. It 
is true, we are walking on uncharted 
land. But what is the risk? The tradi- 
tional high school serves our children 
miserably We can do only better. There 
is no risk of doing worse. If we under- 
stand self-construction to provide for 
optimal development, then our task is 
merely to follow the child , to lovingly 
observe the erdkinder and modify the 
environment until it serves the devel- 
opmental needs of the adolescent. As 
far as our trust in Montessori is con- 
cerned, her advice served us well for 
our 3-6 year olds and for our elemen- 
tary classes. Why not trust her with our 
12-18 year olds? 

There is trepidation that the time may 
not be ripe. The time is never ripe. It 
wasn't any riper when Maria Montes- 
sori started her first class in San 
Lorenzo. Her project was not an easy 
one; not one planned in all detail or 
generally appreciated. She drew harsh 
criticism; she was called upon to pro- 
vide a more structured, less easygoing 
regimen. And most of what we use as a 
model for a primary class today was dis- 
covered by Maria Montessori as she 
went along with the existing class, rather 
than before children were admitted. 

Basic Elements of the Erdkinder Program 
The Farm 

The farm is the integral element of 
an Erdkinder School. Maria Montessori 
points to some of its essentials (p. 105): 
"quiet surroundings... close to nature... 
open-air life... nontoxic diet..." This 
characterizes her idea of such a "cen- 
ter for study and work." 

There are important educational fac- 
tors in adolescents working a farm: 

❖ Physical labor is important from 
ages 12-18 years. The discovery of 
strength is a joyful experience. That 
indicates the need for heavy physi- 
cal work. 

❖ Economic independence is the inde- 
pendence to be developed at this age. 

. It is closely related to growing and 




harvesting crops. Such independence 
may not be gained entirely, but as a 
token (p. 102/3). 

❖ Experiencing the creative abundance 
of nature, the mystery of growth, the 
joy of eating your own harvest, is a 
healing factor. Experiencing the food 
basis of humanity in agriculture was 
considered a most important part of 
understanding history for Maria 
Montessori. It is still so today, maybe 
even more so; if the numbers of the 
Worldwatch Institute (Washington, 
DC) are true, we may in the near fu- 
ture realize that the limits of fertile 
soil will show, in a disastrous way, 
how important that food basis is for 
the increasing world population. 

❖ Maria Montessori looks at a holistic 
environment as an important factor 
(p. 105): "Life in the open air, in the 
sunshine ... the calm surroundings, 
the silence, the wonder of nature sat- 
isfy the need of the adolescent mind 
for reflection and meditation." 

♦> Adolescents yearn for the opportu- 
nity to be alone , to be able to walk in 
a grove of maple trees or just out in 
the solitude of a hillside: . 

❖ Beauty is important. The farm may 
have rolling hills, woods, creeks, 
ponds... 

❖ Even the "nontoxic diet" is consid- 
ered in the context of the farm (p. 
105). 

What kind of farm describes Maria 
Montessori's vision? At her time and 
place the prevailing farm was what we 
would call a family farm: mixed farm- 
ing, animal husbandry, poultry, bees, 
both dairy cows and cattle, horses; lim- 
ited size, so a family could run it; low 
technology. The site of the farm is seen 
to be in driving distance from the city 
(1-2 hours), not in a suburb and close 
to, but not immediately integrated in, 
a village or town. 

The Living Community 

Boarding for the erdkinder and the 
live-in staff is another of the basic ele- 
ments of this model. "During the diffi- 
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cult time of adolescence it is helpful to 
leave the accustomed environment of 
the family../' (p. 105) "The whole order 
of the daily life can be made to suit the 
demands of study and work, whereas 
the routine of family life has first to 
conform to the needs of the parents." 

(p. 106) 

Togetherness is important for adoles- 
cents. They want to explore: Who ami? 
Who are you? Moral issues are impor- 
tant, issues of social life and issues of 
sexuality. The work is integrated into 
the course of the day. Commuting 
would take too many hours away from 
the day and would require a highly 
structured schedule that is counterpro- 
ductive for adolescents. Life on the land 
is what is intended, not merely a few 
work hours, but an immersion in the 
rural rhythm. The exchange of ideas 
needs unscheduled opportunities. 
There must be facilities for community 
activities (s. next section), for get- 
togethers, a community room with a 
huge fireplace, facilities for sports and 
for outings. 

One of Maria Montessori's remark- 
able ideas is the hostel. It is seen as be- 
ing built by the erdkinder themselves, 
for visiting teachers and experts, for 
visiting parents, as an opportunity for 
construction work and planning and 
economic enterprise. 

Economics 

A store or shop is set up in the nearby 
town (p. 109) to sell the products of the 
farm or the craft work made by the 
group. It provides an opportunity to ex- 
perience the economic interrelationships 
of expenses, price, demand, income and 
profit, and an opportunity to contact 
people and to serve the community. 

The erdkinder are to be involved in the 
management of farm, residence, hostel 
and craft shop. This is seen as part of 
gaining economic independence, devel- 
oping knowledge and skills in bookkeep- 
ing, watching cashflow and experiencing 
responsible decision making. 

Creativity: Arts, Music, Poetry, 
Drama, Dance 

Self-expression provides an impor- 
tant involvement for adolescents, an 
outlet for emotional growth, an oppor- 
tunity for emotional awareness, (p. 115) 







Necessary facilities include a stage; a 
studio for painting, molding clay and 
woodcarving; a piano, other instru- 
ments and insulated rooms for practic- 
ing music. 

Craftwork 

Construction work of the erdkinder 
may include but not be limited to build- 
ing the hostel, some of the farm build- 
ings and some of other structures. The 
purpose is again a step toward inde- 
pendence and an opportunity for gross 
motor activity. 

Technical tinkering may include re- 
pairing machinery and cars, disassem- 
bling machines or building one's own 
constructions. Maria Montessori lists 
this opportunity under the academic 
subject physics . Needed is a repair shop 
with tools and basic machinery, a "mu- 
seum of machinery" (p. 117). The same 
good reasons apply here as did for 
physical work: the adolescents' bent 
towards work with the hands, their 
drive towards practical work. But this 
is especially important since it provides 
the bridge, the entry into the work of 
science and technology. 

Arts and crafts shall be listed in this 
section too. They were discussed in more 
detail in the previous section, Creativity. 

Moral Education 

Maria Montessori (p. 116) considers 
moral education an important issue, 
but she does not provide details par- 
ticular to the third plane of develop- 
ment. Philosophy and ethics should be 
part of the curriculum. For meditation, 
a quiet room should be available. In 
dealing with religion, an open, tolerant, 
loving atmosphere is important. Objec- 
tive information about religion should 
be part of the curriculum, as should be 
the opportunity to connect with reli- 
gious communities, e.g. local churches. 

Discipline 

Maria Montessori suggests that there 
be enough freedom within limits and 
rules (p. 113): "a fundamental order in 
the succession of occupations during 
the day... just those rules that are nec- 
essary to maintain order and ensure 
progress, enough freedom to allow 
them to act on individual initiative." 

The graduate from a well working 
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elementary class will have the required 
self-discipline. At this point it may be 
necessary to remind ourselves not to 
imagine these erdkinder as the adoles- 
cents of regular high schools. Only ap- 
plicants from Montessori schools may 
be considered. 

Sexuality is an important issue at this 
age. It is difficult to live against the pre- 
vailing values of our society. In most 
movies sexual encounter follows the first 
day of acquaintance. The erdkinder com- 
munity should develop a better under- 
standing of sexuality. But what is the 
right code of ethics? We must carefully 
explore and discuss the values of the 
parents, but also ourselves be comfort- 
able with the rules governing the com- 
munity. The model of A.S. Neill in 
Sumerhill may not be suitable to attract 
parents. But burdening the erdkinder 
with guilt may not be suitable either. 
While the topic is difficult, it cannot be 
left untouched. 

Academics 

The issue of academics is important 
in discussing the project (p. 99), but it 
may not be the overriding focus. The 
guideline, as in all Montessori schools, 
is the erdkind' s developmental needs. 
We have to consider the adolescent's 
characteristic of fewer intellectual in- 
terests. And there shouldn't be too 
much concern: Montessori elementary 
graduates should be ahead of regular 
curricula. If the primary and elemen- 
tary class was working as Montessori 
envisioned it, using the power of the 3- 
6's absorbent mind and the 6-1 2's rea- 
soning mind to master all that is in the 
album, the erdkind is then well prepared 
to spend some time on something other 
than academics. 

In discussing curricular contents 
Maria Montessori (p. Ill) provides no 
detailed curriculum. She maintains that 
it should be developed based on expe- 
rience with the adolescents themselves. 
She does warn that the course of study 
should not be restricted by curricula of 
regular secondary schools. 

Her list is somewhat unusual, but in 
effect it renders the classical list. The 
following sequence follows her listing: 
❖ Self-expression and moral education 

have been mentioned. 
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❖ Mathematics (p. 116) is a long para- 
graph. 

❖ With regard to language, Maria Mon- 
tessori - and our present day social 
situation! - makes a point for several 
languages. We know that learning a 
second language should start in the 
sensitive period of 3-6 years. But it 
certainly should be part of the offer 
to the erdkinder . 

Further fields of study listed by 
Maria Montessori are "the study of the 
earth and living things (p. 117): Geol- 
ogy, geography, self expression, biology, 
cosmology... physiology (anatomy), as- 
tronomy." Interestingly, under "study of 
human progress and ...civilization (p. 
117): physics, chemistry, mechanics, 
engineering, genetics" are listed. Fi- 
nally "history" is listed. 

With regard to methods it is no sur- 
prise, but must carefully be considered, 
that Maria Montessori (p. Ill) warns 
us not to use methods of existing sec- 
ondary schools. 

Shall there be classes? In Latin classis 
means "fleet." Here we discuss lessons 
for groups beyond three or five students. 
Many adolescent programs have rein- 
troduced larger size classes; is that in 
tune with the adolescent's needs? The 
Montessori theory for the elementary 
level requires small groups. The whole 
class is the rare exception. Is the need of 
the adolescent really different here? 

Are materials still a successful way to 
work? For mathematics Maria Montessori 
(p. 116) calls for "special methods" and 
"plenty of apparatus." The elementary 
materials may not be suitable for this age. 
Do we have to design suitable materials? 

Projects, exemplary learning and in- 
dividual studies seem to be Maria 
Montessori's favorite methods, (p. 119) 
Such methods call for stimuli by the ex- 
pert, but then the erdkind's own work 
takes over, individually or in small 
groups. In the elementary class, chil- 
dren develop responsibility and own- 
ership of the process of learning. The 
erdkind should be ready to face society's 
standard of knowledge and decide on 
their own how to go about acquiring it. 

Outings 

All the elementary characteristics of 
going-out may still be valid, now with 




a wider range and more responsibility. 
But besides trips connected to research 
there is a need for adventure, for physi- 
cal challenges: mountain climbing, 
whitewater rafting, wilderness explo- 
ration. There are experiences in sum- 
mer camps which we can use, e.g. 
courses in which adolescents build 
boats and use them to navigate the 
ocean. The idea is not to copy such pro- 
grams but to derive a gauge for what 
is possible and how to achieve it in a 
cautious way. 

Implementation 
The Beginning 

The following list envisions the final 
stage. Not all structures are there from 
the outset. The erdkinder should have 
the opportunity to plan, construct, 
build and organize the hostel, a barn, 
extensions of the residence. Farm op- 
erations might, in the beginning, be laid 
out to a minimum so that they can be 
expanded. The number of simulta- 
neously visiting teachers and parents 
may be restricted for a while until the 
hostel is built. The shop may start in 
rented space or as a stand in the farm- 
ers market. 

The Farm 

The size should be large enough to 
provide labor for about 20 erdkinder and 
a master farmer, but small enough to 
avoid the industrial atmosphere of 
agribusiness. Production may be laid 
out to provide mixed farming: dairy 
cows or goats; crops such as potatoes, 
corn,wheat, produce and vegetables; 
wool from sheep; chicken (hopefully 
free ranging); and raising honey, 
among others. The issue of slaughter 
for meat must be discussed. It might 
be better not to start with cattle ranch- 
ing, but with slaughtering the chicken 
as part of the operation. 

Farming methods may require pri- 
marily manual labor with the help of 
horses and oxen, and with limited use 
of a tractor. Amish farming might be a 
good model, not as a principle, but as a 
way to provide enough work for so 
many people and to stay closer to the 
historical context, which is one of the 
reasons to choose farming for this level 
of education. Organic farming might fit 
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the educational intentions but is not a 
necessary principle. 

The Residence 

Boarding for the erdkinder requires 
rooms, 2-3 persons each, for sleeping 
and personal studies, with separate 
wings or stories for boys and girls, a 
community room - large, comfortable, 
rustic, with a big fireplace, a stage and 
piano - study rooms, rooms for music 
practice, rooms for small group lessons 
and two washrooms as multiple facili- 
ties, one in each wing or story. 

The residence for the live-in staff may 
be close to, but separated from, the 
erdkinder rooms and should be flexible 
for changing staff situations - singles, 
couple(s), family(ies) with children. 
Besides bedrooms there must be pri- 
vate living rooms or efficiencies for 
each unit. 

The outdoors must include a garden 
for flowers and vegetables, a pool and 
sports facilities. 

The Shops and Studios 

A shop for construction and machine 
repair should include a tool box, a work 
bench, a heavy vise, machines such as 
a drill, welding set, circular saw and a 
collection of machinery (the "museum 
of machinery", p. 117) to be taken apart 
and reassembled. Shops for arts and 
crafts may include an art studio, a shop 
for pottery and one for wood working. 

The Store 

Its location should be within easy 
driving distance - 30 minutes - of a 
nearby town. The managing erdkinder 
needs to commute there every day. It 
might be integrated into a farmers' 
market. Its size might be as small as one 
rented room or a stand in the begin- 
ning, but it may be expanded, through 
the erdkinder s' efforts, to having its own 
building. The inventory would be the 
products of the farm and the erdkinder s' 
own arts and craft work. A limited 
choice of other products might be dis- 
cussed. With regard to profits, there 
would have to be an understanding, be- 
fore operation starts, of who has rights 
to whatever profit is gained in the op- 
eration. The erdkinder own the store. But 
if there is profit beyond expenses, some 
of it must go to the producers - the farm 
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and the art shop, and some of it must 
go toward the erdkinders' upkeep, but 
some of it must remain theirs to spend! 

The Erdkinder 

Age is an important issue: Maria 
Montessori discusses the erdkinder 
model with the full range of 12-18 year- 
old students in mind. However, the 
major problems in maladjustment of 
regular high schools to the needs of 
adolescents occur during the ages of 12- 
15 years. Most energy, therefore, has 
been spent on settings for that age 
group. This age also is more intensely 
discussed as to characteristics and 
needs. So many schools start with a 
program limited to 12-15 year olds. But 
limiting the program to the 12-15 year- 
olds will eliminate the stabilizing effect 
of the older erdkinder. They are more 
able to do independent work, thus set- 
ting a model. They will also set a model 
in taking responsibility for planning, 
economic decisions, etc. As in all Mon- 
tessori schools, there should be a mix 
of at least three years of age, but it is 
recommended that the whole plane of 
development be served. 

The number in the program is deter- 
mined by both economic and educa- 
tional factors. It must be large enough 
so that a reasonable tuition may cover 
expenses, but small enough to allow for 
natural interaction. An erdkinder com- 
munity should not experience the ano- 
nymity of a college campus. If the 
number is too small, dynamics of so- 
cial interaction will be limited. About 
15-20 erdkinder are frequently dis- 
cussed; for economic reasons about 30 
might be better and still not be too 
many. 

The selection of the finally enrolled 
erdkinder needs careful consideration. 
Only graduates of well working Mont- 
essori elementary programs should be 
taken. This is a necessity in view of the 
demands on responsibility, inner dis- 
cipline, work habits and level of aca- 
demic knowledge. Many discussions of 
the Erdkinder Model have negative re- 
sults because 'regular' kids, as experi- 
enced in junior high school, are 
envisioned as the potential students. 
But the Montessori graduate is differ- 
ent. The erdkinder program may require 
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a careful revision of the preceding casa 
and elementary levels: the enormous 
intellectual capacity at the second plane 
of development must be used and fed. 
All exercises in the teacher's album 
must be presented, touching each child 
each day in a small group. A second 
language should be started in the casa 
and elementary classes. 

The powerful potential for inclusion 
of special children in a Montessori ado- 
lescent program must be recognized. 
However, for the initial project it is advis- 
able to enroll only students without such 
major problems (s. Camillo Grazzini). 

The Staff 

Live-in staff provides the main per- 
sonal contact for the students, but is not 
necessarily determined as the farmer, 
teacher or any particular specialist. If 
168 hours /week (7x24) of duty are to 
be covered, four staff members at 42 
hours each are needed. With suitable 
scheduling they can also cover some of 
the needed expertise and professional 
activities. Pure supervising tasks may 
be covered by college students or vol- 
unteers. 

Maria Montessori proposes "a mar- 
ried couple, house father and house 
mother, who would develop a moral 
and protective influence..." (p. 120). The 
calculation above would ask for two 
couples. 

Visiting teachers and experts supple- 
ment the staff expertise. That may in- 
clude teachers with certification for 
particular subjects not covered by the 
live-in staff, experts for crafts or con- 
struction, artists, musicians or scien- 
tists. Even the farm expert may be a 
visiting person, though that might 
bring about problems. 

The necessary expertise to be covered 
must include: farming, crafts, e.g. con- 
struction, mechanical and arts, music, 
dance, acting/ directing, store manage- 
ment and high school certification for 
the subjects listed above. 

The intensity of staff activity is an 
important cost factor. Academic visit- 
ing staff members may not necessarily 
work full time. Subject experts may 
take turns. Not all subjects may be ac- 
tively taught at all times. If a subject 
pauses, the students may choose to 



carry on working on their own. The role 
of the adult is to create interest, open 
issues to be studied, provide an envi- 
ronment of available information and 
guide the students' studies. Live-in 
staff with expertise in mathematics, 
physics,language and history might be 
desirable but not mandatory. Craft and 
gardening experts may be retired per- 
sons who choose to work along at their 
leisure, with the erdkinder joining them 
in the shop. 

The Calendar 

Maria Montessori deemed it "not 
necessary to resort to holidays , which 
are a waste of time and break the con- 
tinuity of life." Holidays "...are simply 
a change of occupation and surround- 
ings, and this can be provided by a va- 
riety of occupations and interests." (p. 
Ill) A calendar without vacations as- 
sumes that life and work is so in tune 
with the horme, that it is not felt as a 
burden. This provides additional time, 
balancing the total of academic and 
non-academic activities. 

Individual leaves on an irregular 
schedule may still be allowed for fam- 
ily trips, study excursions or visits. 
Such leaves would preferably not be 
taken in summer, which is the most 
busy and interesting time on a farm. 

Preparation 

Research 

Camillo Grazzini has produced a 
list of research efforts he deems nec- 
essary. The Montessori Teacher Edu- 
cation Collaborative (MTEC) has 
launched a project to collect experi- 
ences with adolescents, modeled af- 
ter Maria Montessori's work in the 
Casa dei Bambini. She recognized the 
profound transformation of normaliza- 
tion that took place every time a child 
became deeply involved in work. She 
then used this observation to identify 
materials and situations that were help- 
ful toward promoting such deep in- 
volvement, thus creating the prepared 
environment. MTEC's study will try to 
provide a similar collection of experi- 
ences, situations which help the ado- 
lescence to be drawn into deep 
involvement. In modern terms, such 
experiences, where flow is experi- 
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enced, will then become the elements 
of a prepared adolescent environment. 

Teacher Training 

Camillo Grazzini states that "train- 
ing is not necessary." Upon closer con- 
sideration, we may recognize that 
training as we know it from AMI pri- 
mary or elementary training is not pos- 
sible. The major difficulty there deals 
with presenting materials. For the 
erdkinder there are no materials yet. The 
expertise required for an erdkinder 
project is not specific to Montessori and 
must be acquired at college or by ap- 
prenticeship. But the person working 
in an erdkinder program needs prepa- 
ration for the particular philosophy and 
methods. Necessary preparation must 
include a certain amount of knowledge 
of Montessori theory, including a pro- 
found understanding of the idea of self- 
construction, of the control of the horme, 
of the understanding and importance 
of work and of the four planes of de- 
velopment. 

In addition, some basic knowledge 
of the work in the casa and elementary 
classes is necessary, just as the elemen- 
tary teacher needs some understand- 
ing of the work in the Casa dei Bambini. 
The preparatory course as required for 
elementary students would provide 
such an overview for the first plane. An 
analogue preparatory course summing 
up the essence of the elementary course 
would provide the same for the second 
plane. Particular emphasis should be 
given to the late elementary work: 
clause analysis, biological classification, 
climate and plate tectonics, cube roots, 
algebra, and formulas for area and vol- 
ume. 

A profound study of Montessori's 
theory for adolescents would be a must, 
in particular of the Erdkinder Model as 
the prepared environment for the third 
plane. Such study might further in- 
clude the state of experiments and dis- 
cussions so far, the strategies for 
adolescent learning (s. section on meth- 
ods) and the materials as developed so 
far. 

Abroad view on contemporary ado- 
lescent psychology and physiology 
might be considered prerequisite, as 
well as a basic knowledge of the 



erdkinder activities such as farming, 
gardening, economics, construction 
and crafts work. The person working 
in an erdkinder program needs a basic 
knowledge of the academic curriculum, 
including curriculum outlines for all 
subjects, and a preparation of one's own 
subject in view of the different learning 
strategies. Even the academic teachers 
should have basic experience in cre- 
ative activities, e.g. art, music, poetry, 
drama and dance. 

Training courses should be organized 
in modules, adaptable to the different 
needs of holders of different AMI 
teacher diplomas, of high school teach- 
ers certified for particular subjects, of 
experts in farming, construction, arts, 
of volunteers and of any combinations 
of the above. Such training courses 
must be directed under AMI supervi- 
sion, employing AMI trainers and staff 
with the diverse expertises necessary. 

Conclusion 

The Erdkinder Model is drafted by 
Maria Montessori in its basic features. 
It still needs many details to be worked 
out. This cannot be done at a desk. The 
best chance is a living project, where 
the actual erdkinder are participating in 
the development of the model, where 
they are observed under the conditions 
of the model and where variations and 
new details can immediately be tested. 
This was Maria Montessori's way of 
designing the methodology of the Casa 
dei Bambini. 

A list of detail issues may provide a 
feeling of inadequacy. But the task does 
not have to be more overwhelming 
than to start a family - a task for which 
none of us has training other than that 
which nature has provided. In starting 
an Erdkinder Model, we must also keep 
in mind that the active horme of the ado- 
lescents will be a strong guide. ❖ 
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The Gift of Grace and Courtesy: Revealing the 
Normalized Community 

Mary Lou Cobb 



I would like to begin by thanking 
AMI/USA for inviting me to speak 
today. The fact that I have been asked 
to speak at a conference that is dedi- 
cated to Mario Montessori is an enor- 
mous honor. I had the great privilege 
of meeting Mr. Montessori when I was 
just a trainee in Washington in 1964. A 
few years later. Miss Stephenson asked 
me to drive Mr. Montessori to and 
from the airport at a conference held 
in Washington that particular spring. 
I will always treasure my time with 
him, uninterrupted, as we went from 
place to place in my yellow V.W. 
Beetle! He was a gentle man - full of 
grace and wisdom. I can't help but 
believe that he is listening in today, 
and I hope that I can make him 
proud. 

The topic I wish to speak about is the 
Gift of Grace and Courtesy: Revealing the 
Normalized Community . I will attempt to 
define what is meant by grace and cour- 
tesy and then to answer the question: 
Are grace and courtesy outdated? I will 
conclude by showing the relevance of 
grace and courtesy in developing part- 
nerships with students, parents, teach- 
ers, boards and the community - in 
creating a normalized school commu- 
nity. 

Grace comes from the Latin word 
gratia , meaning "charm, favor, thanks." 
Webster's International Dictionary de- 
fines grace as: 

❖ a free gift of God to man for his " 
regeneration or sanctification; 

❖ a state of acceptance with a being 
pleasing to God: enjoyment of 
divine favor <be in a state of 
grace>; 

❖ a virtue of moral excellence 
regarded as coming from God; 

❖ a disposition to kindness, favor, 
clemency, or compassion. 

Courtesy is simply defined as: "well 

mannered conduct indicative of respect 
for or consideration of others." 



Montessori's vision of the normalized 
child... achieved through grace and 
courtesy 

After years of observing and work- 
ing with children. Dr. Montessori came 
to see that the child longs to become a 
respected member of his family and, 
ultimately, of the society to which he 
has been born. In order to do so, he 
needs to learn what is considered ap- 
propriate behavior, whether it be in his 
family, his school or his community. 
With this in mind. Dr. Montessori de- 
veloped lessons in grace and courtesy: 
how to greet someone; how to make a 
person feel comfortable, to include: 
how to open the door, offer to take care 
of someone's belongings; how to serve 
food or drink; how to have an intelli- 
gent conversation; how to have polite 
table manners; how to pass; how to 
wait one's turn, whether it be in con- 
versation or in line for groceries. 

I could go on and on, but the point I 
want to make is that the child wants 
and needs to be included and to take 
his place in society If he is to do so in a 
positive manner, then we need to in- 
struct him as to what is acceptable or 
not acceptable behavior. Dr. Montessori 
incorporated the lessons of grace and 
courtesy into the classroom because she 
had as her ultimate goal educating the 
child for life. 

Are Grace and Courtesy Outdated? 

I can almost guess what some of you 
are thinking... Where are grace and 
courtesy in our society today? Are grace 
and courtesy outdated, things of the 
past? Look at the increase in juvenile 
crime - even in murders by 9 to 12 year 
olds. This year alone, look at the nu- 
merous shootings that occurred in el- 
ementary schools across the country. 
Children are shooting teachers; chil- 
dren are shooting children. I am not 
going to pretend that I have all the an- 
swers, but I think you will agree that 
some of the significant contributing fac- 



tors include: 

❖ the breakdown of the nuclear family 

❖ the increase in divorce 

❖ the influence of television and other 

media 

❖ the widespread use of drugs 

❖ the lack of purposeful jobs for our 

young 

In the 90's, 1 out of 2 marriages ends 
in divorce. Not only do parents live 
apart, but families rarely live in the 
same community. The norm today is for 
families to be at opposite ends of the 
country, if not the world. Gone is the 
day that mom is at home waiting for 
her children with a glass of milk and 
two chocolate chip cookies. Instead, the 
only reception many children receive 
is the almighty television. 

In the more affluent homes, nannies 
are raising children. For others, day 
care centers are doing the job. I am not 
trying to paint a picture of doom and 
gloom. I am simply trying to say it like 
it is. It is my belief that our children are 
being abandoned. 

When MTV or Beavis and Butthead 
become the primary role models, you 
must agree that we have a problem. 
When children take to shooting chil- 
dren, it suggests that we wake up and 
take notice! 

Every period throughout history has 
had its problems. Look at the Middle 
Ages with the bubonic plague. Look at 
Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini, and the 
devastation they caused throughout 
Europe in our century. It is a given that 
there will always be problems in the 
world. As Scott Peck says in his open- 
ing line of The Road Less Traveled , "Life 
is difficult. But it is not without hope. 
We can either succumb to the dark side 
of humanity, or we can each commit to 
doing whatever we can to make this 
world a better place." 

Dr. Montessori never lost hope, de- 
spite having her schools and materials 
burned and having been exiled from 
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Europe. If anything, she became more 
passionate and determined to reach the 
children, for it is the children, she said, 
"who are the hope for humankind." 

There is no question that grace and 
courtesy are rapidly being lost in 
today's world. But to think that it is 
outdated is wrong. If we ask what is in 
the child's best interest, then we know 
that we must all be willing to work 
harder at instilling the values of grace 
and courtesy, not only with our stu- 
dents but with their parents. As follow- 
ers of Montessori, it is our charge - our 
obligation! 

What is normalization, and how 
might it be revealed in the classroom 
as well as the school community? 

Dr. Montessori believed that within 
each child is a vital urge for knowledge. 
He grows by his work. Through his 
work, freely chosen, he becomes trans- 
formed and shows the characteristics 
of normalization: poise, order, indepen- 
dence, self-reliance, the ability to exer- 
cise appropriate choices, self discipline, 
at peace with himself, kind and desir- 
ing to help others. Montessori says in 
The Secret of Childhood , "The normal 
education of a child should lead to tran- 
scendence, the mastery of himself in a 
transcendent environment, making use 
of the visible and invisible forces of na- 
ture." At the heart of Dr. Montessori's 
work was the recognition of the impor- 
tance of the integrated person, the or- 
dered personality. 

Normalization is a point of arrival, 
not of departure. It may take several 
years to normalize a class. Normaliz- 
ing the school community is a similar 
process. 

In the classroom, there are three ma- 
jor components: the prepared environ- 
ment, the teacher and the children. The 
teacher is the vital link between the 
child and the environment. It is impera- 
tive that the teacher understand the 
needs and tendencies of the children, 
within the context of Montessori's four 
planes of development, and prepare the 
environment accordingly. 

Filled with love and respect for the 
child, the role of the teacher is to help 
each individual help himself to stretch 
to his fullest potential: cognitively, physi- 



cally, socially and emotionally. ..to 
achieve inner discipline, self-reliance, 
confidence and genuine respect for his 
environment and fellow humans. 

Let us remember Montessori's defi- 
nition of a school: "a prepared environ- 
ment in which the child, set free from 
adult intervention, can live in life ac- 
cording to the laws of its development. 
It is a place of spontaneous work, where 
the child is allowed to perfect himself, 
using the environment as a means." 

We must remember that through 
work concentration is developed, and 
from concentration, normalization is 
revealed. This is the gift we can give to 
our children. 

Modeling grace and courtesy within 
and throughout our schools 

More than ever, we need to model 
grace and courtesy in our schools. We 
cannot, should not, allow our children 
to be swept up by a consumption 
driven, television oriented, valueless 
society We need to educate our chil- 
dren to make intelligent and sensitive 
choices. We need to instill the values of 
hard work, sacrifice, love, compassion, 
responsibility, integrity and courage. 

Like the classroom, the school com- 
munity is comprised of individuals of 
different socioeconomic backgrounds, 
races, religions and cultures. The school 
consists of seven major components: 

❖ the prepared environment 

❖ students 

❖ parents 

❖ teachers 

❖ administration 

❖ board of trustees 

❖ outside community 

Whereby the role of the teacher in the 
classroom is to connect the child to the 
environment, the role of the adminis- 
trator is to connect the parents, board 
and outside community to the Mont- 
essori philosophy of education as an 
aide to life. It takes work and time; most 
of all, it requires that we have a true 
understanding of Dr. Montessori's 
view for humanity. 

Just as children pass through four 
planes of development, I have come to 
believe that a school goes through a 
similar process. 
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Our school in Connecticut is in its 
twenty-fourth year and, therefore, at 
the end of the fourth plane of develop- 
ment. At long last, we are beginning to 
be at a place of equilibrium, and we 
have begun to ask what we can give 
back above and beyond our daily work. 
It has not been easy getting to this place 
and, in fact, for the first twenty-one 
years of the school's history, we were 
in search of a new facility, a permanent 
home. It is nearly impossible to achieve 
normalization when you are living un- 
der the threat of being homeless! But 
three years ago, we were finally able to 
purchase our own building, along with 
four and a half acres of land. 

As I speak to you today, we are 
building four more classrooms, a 
gymnasium, library, art studio and 
music room. My focus as the admin- 
istrator has been to provide a secure, 
beautiful and peaceful environment, 
one that transcends the ordinary to 
the extraordinary; a sacred place for 
students, parents, teachers, board 
members, administrators and com- 
munity members. 

How is normalization achieved in 
the school community? 

From my perspective, normalization 
in the school community is achieved in 
the same way we develop normaliza- 
tion in the classroom with the students. 
I have touched upon the significance 
of preparing a special environment 
throughout the school. Now I will fo- 
cus on specific communication with 
parents, faculty and staff, board mem- 
bers and the community at large. 

If we remember our own lessons in 
grace and courtesy as we communicate, 
we will move closer to a normalized 
state within our school. There are three 
main ways in which we communicate 
with our parents, staff, board and out- 
side community: 

❖ Verbally - through conferences, 
phone calls, coffees, that quick chat 
at the car or in the hall. 

❖ Print materials - through newslet- 
ters, invitations, enrollment agree- 
ments, parent handbooks, etc. 

❖ Activities - auctions, performances, 
holiday dinners. 




The Gift of Grace and Courtesy : Revealing the Normalized Community 



Parents 

How can we better communicate 
with current parents? Without the par- 
ents, we could not have the students. 
We know how to meet the needs of the 
child through the art of observation. To 
be a keen observer, one needs to call 
upon knowledge about that person, as 
well as intuit that which is not known. 
Are these new parents or seasoned par- 
ents; working parents or at-home par- 
ents; Howdy-Doody parents or baby 
boomer parents; take charge parents or 
laissez faire parents; energetic parents 
or burned out parents?! Bottom line, all 
of these parents have chosen Montes- 
sori for their child, and for this they are 
deserving of our greatest respect and 
attention. 

From my experience, all parents who 
choose Montessori need and deserve 
clear and frequent communication 
about their children. This can be accom- 
plished in a variety of ways, to include: 

• Parent Education Series 

• Fall and Spring Picnics 

• Holiday Celebrations 

• Fund Raisers, such as Book Fairs and 
Auctions 

• Parent/Teacher Conferences 

• Monthly Coffees (with the Adminis- 
trator as well as with teachers on a 
rotating basis). I would like to men- 
tion that the coffees have been very 
well received. Parents feel they can 
share informally any issues they may 
have. In addition, it is a great way 
for new parents to meet the current 
parent body. 

• School Anniversaries 

• Grandparents Day 

• Plays and/or Sing-a-longs 

• Weekly Newsletter: For example, we 
began a weekly update called Cobb 
Tales that is distributed to our parents 
every Friday. One of our staff mem- 
bers compiles information from each 
department, including admissions, 
development, etc., and puts together 
a simple, yet informative mini-news- 
letter. I've brought examples for you 
to review. 

As we nurture the children, so should 
we nurture the parents. We do this best 
when we involve them, communicate 
with them, love and appreciate them. 
Developing a positive relationship with 







parents is imperative for everyone, 
most especially the children. 

Faculty and Staff 

Like the assistant in the classroom, 
the administrator's role is to protect the 
lessons and to free the teachers to teach. 
Just as the teachers seek to stretch each 
child to his fullest potential, the admin- 
istrator seeks to stretch each teacher 
and staff member to his fullest poten- 
tial. 

There are three ingredients that con- 
tribute to creating a happy and produc- 
tive staff: 

• Observation 

• Communication 

• Grace and courtesy 

We need to observe the individuals 
who make up our staff. Are they new 
and enthusiastic, or have they been 
with you a long time and are losing 
steam? Are they outgoing or shy, con- 
fident or insecure? Each member of the 
staff has a personal life. Are they mar- 
ried, with children, single, divorced or 
separated? Are they caring for aging 
parents? Fulfilled or restless? 

For example, I sit in on some parent/ 
teacher conferences with our faculty to 
help them learn how to conduct a suc- 
cessful meeting. 

Observe and communicate; get to 
know your staff. Be sensitive to their 
individual needs and challenge them 
to be all that they can be. Give them 
the respect that they deserve and treat 
them with grace and courtesy. 

Board of Trustees 

Aboard that does not understand its 
role will be an obstacle to normaliza- 
tion. Once again, we need to practice 
observation, communication and grace 
and courtesy. How are board members 
selected and for how long? What is the 
composition of the board: parent, past 
parent, lawyer, minister, teacher? What 
are the strengths and weaknesses of 
each board member? Who are the talk- 
ers and who are the doers? What is hap- 
pening in their personal lives? Most 
importantly, what is their understand- 
ing of Montessori and of their role as a 
trustee? 

At our school we show appreciation 
to board members with small gestures. 



such as sending flowers for someone 
who is hospitalized or small gifts dur- 
ing the holidays. Board members re- 
ceive copies of our weekly newsletter 
and are invited to all school events. 

It is critical that the administrator get 
to know each board member well, to 
understand their individual interests 
and strengths. The administrator must 
get the members of the board excited 
about Montessori's vision of education. 
A board that is inspired will work end- 
less hours over many years to help the 
administrator build a normalized com- 
munity. Such efforts should never be 
taken for granted but, on the contrary, 
acknowledged graciously and with 
courtesy. 

Community 

I think you will agree that fostering 
a positive relationship with the outside 
community is important. Once again, 
the key ingredients to having a posi- 
tive relationship are observation, com- 
munication and grace and courtesy. 

A school that is located in a city will 
undoubtedly have very different needs 
from a school located in the country. 
Are the majority of your students from 
dual career families? What are the pub- 
lic and private schools like in your area? 
What is the crime rate? What other fa- 
cilities are available for your parents 
and children? Are there parks, swim- 
ming pools, museums and theaters? 

Get to know your community and, 
in so doing, you will have a better un- 
derstanding of how your school can 
meet the needs of your families and 
make a positive contribution beyond. 
Are there community outreach pro- 
grams that your elementary students 
can be involved in with the elderly, the 
poor or for the environment? 

I suggest that you take a careful look 
at how your school might be perceived 
by 'outsiders/ How do people know 
about you? Is your school listed in the 
phone book or real estate guides, with 
the Chamber of Commerce, with librar- 
ies and with local pediatricians? 

What kind of image do you wish to 
project? Do your brochure, stationery 
and school publications accurately re- 
flect who you are? Are the directions 
to your school clear? Is there adequate 
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signage? Who receives visitors? Do you 
practice grace and courtesy when visi- 
tors come to your school? Who answers 
your phone? Is it generally the same 
person? Is that person equipped with 
the appropriate materials to answer 
most questions? How are you commu- 
nicating with potential families? 

We have printed special notes so that 
our Director of Admissions can hand- 
write a thank you card to each family 
who comes to visit. This simple act of 
courtesy could confirm to new parents 
that this school is a place where respect 
and manners are instilled - from the 
classroom to the office. 

Normalization is a point of arrival, not 
of departure. Most importantly, it begins 
with ourselves. Do you all have the char- 
acteristics of normalization: poise, 
thoughtfulness, self discipline, inner 
peace? If our schools are to lead the child 
to transcendence, then we must continu- 
ally stretch to our higher selves. This is 
what I believe Montessori meant by the 
spiritual transformation of the teacher. 
We too, as administrators, need to un- 
dergo a spiritual transformation. This 
requires reflection, introspection and an 
understanding of ourselves. It requires 
humility and a willingness to change for 
the benefit of the child. 

Our society is at war with families 
today. It is as if we have all jumped on 
the same merry-go-round and don't 
know how to get off. Like the computer, 
faxes and e-mail, the merry-go-round 
goes faster and faster. 

We can make a different choice. We 
can step off, slow down and take a 
breath. Our schools can provide a place 
of refuge. A sacred place that is pretty, 
peaceful and conducive to harmonious 
relationships. We can and should pro- 
vide daily rituals for our children, par- 
ents and faculty. This includes how we 
handle arrival and dismissal, lunch 
time and birthdays. We should incor- 
porate traditions such as a harvest 
lunch or May Day celebration. We 
should observe our students, faculty, 
parents, board and community and 
communicate with them effectively. 
Most importantly, we can give the gift 
of grace and courtesy to others, for it is 
through this gift that normalization will 
be revealed. 



A school that is normalized is, after 
all, in a state of grace and, as such, will 
reflect all that is good and pleasing to 
God. 

I would like to conclude with a quote 
from Maria Montessori: 

Human teachers can only help the great 
work that is being done , as servants help 
the master Doing so, they will be witnesses 
to the unfolding of the human soul and to 
the rising of a Nezo Man who will not be a 
victim of events , but zvill have the clarity 
of vision to direct and shape the future of 
human society. 

Let us aspire to Maria Montessori's 
vision for humanity. Let us use the gifts 
of grace and courtesy to instill moral 
excellence within our schools. It is our 
duty. ❖ 



Mary Lou Cobb holds an AMI primary diploma and she 
currently teaches a primary class in addition to serving 
as head of the newly named school which she founded, 
The Cobb School - Montessori, in Simsbury, Connecti- 
cut. 
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Maria Montessori and the Cosmic Creation Story 

Brian Swimme, Ph.D. 



My career has been spent reflecting 
on the change in consciousness that has 
followed upon the discovery of evolu- 
tion, and what I have come to realize is 
that, for most people, evolution is mis- 
understood as just another scientific 
discovery, as something akin to the dis- 
covery of a new moon of Jupiter or the 
discovery of an odd sea creature. For 
such humans, evolution is regarded 
almost as a thing, or as a fact having to 
do with nature out there somewhere. 
But precisely such an orientation seals 
a person away from a full recognition 
of what the discovery of evolution ac- 
tually means. 

Maria Montessori was clearly a ge- 
nius of a high order, whose achieve- 
ments are too numerous to present in 
one article. Here I wish to celebrate 
what I myself regard as her most as- 
tounding accomplishment, her recog- 
nition that with the discovery of 
evolution the task of educating the hu- 
man species had forever entered a new 
phase. What most biologists, cosmolo- 
gists, as well as many insightful futur- 
ists recognize today is that evolution is 
not just a fact - it is the dynamic context 
for everything . The discovery of evolu- 
tion is the discovery of a new and uni- 
versal context in the sense that each 
being or thing has evolved into its 
present state, and this statement holds 
true for humans and human cultures 
as well as for barnacles and mountains. 
But if this understanding is only now 
becoming mainstream in the sciences 
at the beginnings of the twenty-first 
century, we have to stop and honor a 
woman who was able to recognize the 
significance of this change and began 
building a new way of educating hu- 
mans a century earlier, at the begin- 
nings of the twentieth century. My own 
opinion is that the Montessori move- 
ment in education is primarily a move- 
ment of the twenty-first century, 
precisely because Maria Montessori's 
insights were so far ahead of the rest of 
the modern world. 



My aim in this reflection is easy to 
state, difficult to accomplish. Maria 
Montessori could see in a flash that 
each child must be educated so that she 
understands herself as part- of an evolv- 
ing universe, must receive what Mont- 
essori referred to as a cosmic education. 
The modern world could not grasp this 
at that time. If it required genius for this 
insight a century ago, is it possible that 
today more of us can begin to recog- 
nize its truth? Is it possible that our time 
is the time when the modern world 
grasps what Maria Montessori meant 
by a cosmic education, and how vital it 
is that each child receive one? 

My own attempt here is to consider 
the universe not primarily under the 
usual tag of "evolution" but rather of 
"story." A century of debate has en- 
crusted the word "evolution" with all 
sorts of unhelpful connotations; my 
hope is that the category of "story" 
might better serve us in our attempts 
to understand what it really means to 
say that we have discovered a new con- 
text. What does it mean to have discov- 
ered a "new story"? 

With the word story I have in mind 
primarily the story that comes out of 
four centuries of modern scientific re- 
search. This new story can even be un- 
derstood as the crowning achievement 
of the entire scientific venture. This 
emerging story of the universe tells of 
the fiery birth of the world fifteen bil- 
lion years ago, of the creation of the 
galaxies which followed the fireball's 
disintegration, of the appearance of the 
solar system five billion years ago, of 
the irruption of the first living cells on 
the planet Earth, of the florescence of 
life forms through four billion years of 
our planet's unfolding, and of the de- 
velopment of human culture over the 
last 100,000 years. 

The details of this new cosmic cre- 
ation story have only recently reached 
a preliminary completion point. Begin- 
ning with the seventeenth century's 
discoveries concerning the enormous 



age of the Earth, followed by the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth century's discov- 
eries of the evolution of life forms and 
of human societies, we have the twen- 
tieth century's investigations into the 
formation of stars and galaxies, and the 
final realization that the universe as a 
whole has evolved over fifteen billion 
years. 1 Some physicists use the year 
1965, when microwave background 
radiation was detected and the Big 
Bang cosmology empirically con- 
firmed, as the moment when science 
discovered the outlines of the full evo- 
lutionary story of the universe. All the 
more remarkable that Maria Montes- 
sori could move so quickly and so 
boldly into this new context decades 
earlier. 

For most of us, coming so soon after 
such stupendous intellectual creativity, 
we stand blinking in the light of a ma- 
jor revelatory experience. No wonder 
we have difficulty recognizing what 
has in fact taken place. For suddenly 
we find ourselves possessed of a story 
that soars beyond all the cultural myths 
that formerly structured our societies. 
Suddenly we have in our hands and 
minds a new story of the universe, but 
it is not a story about nature out there; 
it is a story about ourselves as well. In 
former times, the emergence of such a 
new cosmological story had the power 
to evoke new modes of humanity. 

But before proceeding, I need to say 
a word or two about the very nature of 
a cultural story. By a cultural story, or a 
creation story, or a cosmological story, 
I mean those accounts that satisfy the 
questions asked by humans with fresh 
minds. So early on our children begin 
asking all the deep questions. Where 
did everything come from? Why are we 
doing this? What is really going on any- 
way? The young desire to know where 
they are and what they are about. That 
is, they desire to orient themselves and 
live within a cosmic story. 

By cosmic creation story I mean to 
indicate those accounts of the universe 
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we told each other around the evening 
fires for most of the last 100,000 years. 
These cosmic stories were the ways the 
first humans chose to initiate and in- 
stall their young into the universe. The 
rituals, the traditions, the taboos, the 
ethics, the techniques, the customs and 
the values all had as their core a cos- 
mic story. The story provided the cen- 
tral cohesion for each society. " Story" 
in this sense means "world-interpreta- 
tion" - a likely account of the develop- 
ment and nature and value of things in 
this world. 

Why story? Why should "story" be 
fundamental? 

Only through a story can we recog- 
nize our existence in time. 2 To be hu- 
man is to be in a story. To forget one's 
story is to go insane. Tribal peoples 
show a keen awareness of the connec- 
tion between health and storytelling. 
The original humans will have their 
cosmic stories just as surely as they will 
have their food and drink. Our ances- 
tors recognized that the universe, at its 
most basic level, is story. Each creature 
is story. Humans enter this world and 
awaken to a simple truth: "We must 
find our own personal story within the 
Great Story, the Great Epic, of all be- 
ing." 

In the modern world, of course, cos- 
mic stories do not matter much for the 
systems of the world. We in the indus- 
trial states have focused solely on eco- 
nomics, and economic stories, to 
provide guidance and meaning for the 
whole of life. Most of the twentieth cen- 
tury has been the battlefield for two 
different economic stories, especially 
the American story and the Soviet story. 
For all the differences between capital- 
ism and socialism, one needs to reflect 
long and hard on what they have in 
common. For in either of these stories, 
the universe and the earth are merely 
backdrops. The oceans were large and 
the species many, yes - but these im- 
mensities were just the stage for hu- 
mans. This mistake is the mistake of the 
entire age. 

In a sentence, I would summarize my 
own thinking in this way: all our di- 
sasters today are directly related to our 
having been raised in educational sys- 
tems that did not provide us with a cos- 







mic education, in educational systems 
that ignored the cosmos for an exclu- 
sive focus on the politics and econom- 
ics and technologies of humans. We fail 
in so grotesque a manner because we 
were never initiated into the realities 
and dynamics and values of the uni- 
verse. Without the benefit of a cosmic 
story that provided meaning to our 
existence as Earthlings, we were 
stranded in an abstract human world 
where we managed to convince our- 
selves that it made sense to invent 
nuclear weapons and to "develop" the 
Earth into so much ruinous waste. 

One has to wonder over the modern 
age's strength of nerve in throwing 
over 100,000 years of initiating the 
young into the universe. But we had 
discovered scientific law, and so im- 
pressed were we by this blinding light, 
we simply threw out the cosmic stories 
for the knowledge the sciences pro- 
vided. As Lord Dunsany remarked: "It 
is very seldom that the same person 
knows much of science, and about the 
things that were known before ever sci- 
ence came." But why tell the story of 
the Sun as a God when we knew the 
sun as a locus of thermonuclear inter- 
actions? Science gave us the real laws, 
so it is understandable we would trade 
fairy tales for mathematics, and would 
enter a quest that would enable us to 
leave behind once and for all the shift- 
ing sands of time and its stories. As Ilya 
Prigogine summarizes: "For most of the 
founders of classical science - even for 
Einstein - science was an attempt to go 
beyond the world of appearances, to 
reach a timeless world of supreme ra- 
tionality - the world of Spinoza." 3 

What a shock it has been to have 
story reappear and, this time, right in 
the very center of mathematical science. 
Someday someone will tell the full 
story of how "story" forced its way into 
the most antistory domain of modern 
science - 1 mean mathematical physics. 
Here I would like to indicate in broad 
strokes what has happened. 

For physicists during the modern 
period, reality meant the fundamental 
interactions of the universe. In a sense, 
the world's physical essence was con- 
sidered captured by the right group of 
mathematical equations. Gravity, or the 



Strong Nuclear Interactions were the 
real actors in the universe. The course 
of events was seen as of secondary im- 
portance, as the "details" structured by 
the fundamental dynamics of physical 
reality.The Story of Time was illusory 
- time was simply a parameter in the 
equations. There was nothing special 
about any particular time, for the math- 
ematical equations showed nothing 
unique about any time. 

The best story I know concerning our 
dismissal of time concerns Albert 
Einstein. Out of his own amazing ge- 
nius, he arrived at his famous field 
equations, the mathematical laws gov- 
erning the universe in its physical 
macrodimensions. What most dis- 
turbed Einstein about his equations 
was their implication that the universe 
was expanding. Such a notion made no 
sense in Newton's static universe. Mo- 
tion meant a motion within the uni- 
verse. The idea that the universe itself 
was dynamic was virtually impossible 
to formulate and remain within tradi- 
tional Newtonian ideas about space 
and time. 

To avoid conceiving of a dynamically 
changing universe, Einstein altered his 
equations. He added a term, the cos- 
mological constant, that brought the 
mathematical universe back into con- 
trol. But soon after Einstein published 
his equations, the Russian cosmologist 
Alexander Friedmann found solutions 
to Einstein's original equations - solu- 
tions where the universe was expand- 
ing in all directions. Einstein's response 
to Friedmann's communication was a 
polite dismissal of what seemed to be 
an utterly preposterous mathematical 
fiction. 

When Edwin Hubble later showed 
him the empirical evidence for an ex- 
panding universe, Einstein realized his 
failure of nerve. Had he published his 
original equations, he would have 
made the greatest prediction in the en- 
tire history of science - that the universe 
had a beginning in time. For if the uni- 
verse is expanding in all directions, 
then at a certain time in the past, all of 
the universe was in a single place, the 
birthplace of reality. He later came to 
regard his doctoring of the field equa- 
tions as the "biggest blunder of my 
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life/' 4 

Even so, we now realize - following 
the work of Einstein, Hubble and oth- 
ers - that our universe did have a be- 
ginning in time and has been developing 
continuously for fifteen billion years. 
Every moment in time is new. We now 
realize that we live not in the static ul- 
timately unchanging universe of New- 
ton, but within an ongoing cosmic 
story. 

Story forced its way still further into 
physics when in recent decades scien- 
tists discovered that even the funda- 
mental interactions of the universe 
evolved into their present form. At the 
beginning they were different than they 
are now. That is, the laws that govern 
the physical universe today, that were 
thought to be immutable, are them- 
selves the results of developments over 
time. From the beginning of the scien- 
tific enterprise we had assumed the 
laws were fixed, eternal, absolute. Now 
we have discovered that even the laws 
have their own story in time. The Cos- 
mic Story, rather than being simply 
governed by fixed laws, draws these 
laws into its own drama. I hope the 
conclusion is clear. The ultimate real- 
ity of the universe turns out to be not 
mass, or energy, or information, or 
laws; the ultimate reality turns out to 
be story. The ultimate reality is that 
which answers the question, "What 
happened?" 

What happens when physicists begin 
to value not only the repeatable experi- 
ment but history's unrepeatable events, 
no longer regarding each event as sim- 
ply another datum useful for arriving 
at mathematical law but as a revelation 
all by itself? We have the possibility for 
a reenchantment with the universe, for 
a recognition that in the evolutionary 
development of the universe and of life 
and of the human, we have the great- 
est epic we have ever seen. We begin to 
suspect that the most significant task 
before us is to understand ourselves 
and the entire human venture within 
this story, rather than understanding 
ourselves primarily in economic or po- 
litical terms. 

A central desire of scientists in the 
future will be to explore and celebrate 
the enveloping Great Mystery - the 
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story of the universe, the journey of the 
galaxies, the adventure of the planet 
Earth and all its life forms. Scientific 
theories will no longer be seen simply 
as objective laws. Scientific understand- 
ing will be valued as that power ca- 
pable of evoking in humans a deep 
intimacy with reality. That is, the value 
of the electromagnetic interaction as ob- 
jectively true will be deepened by our 
awareness that study and contempla- 
tion of the electromagnetic interaction 
allows humans to enter a rich commun- 
ion experience with the contours of re- 
ality in the stellar cores, as well as in 
the unfolding dynamics of our sun and 
forests. 

I am convinced finally that the story 
of the universe that has come out of 
four centuries of modern scientific 
work will be recognized as a supreme 
human achievement, the scientific 
enterprise's central gift to humanity, a 
revelation having a status equal to that 
of the great religious revelations of the 
past. 

Of course, these are speculations. 1 
may be wrong. Instead of scientists 
devoting themselves to a further explo- 
ration and celebration of the cosmic 
story, they may be entirely captured by 
the exploitive industrial processes and 
wasteful militaries of the planet. But I 
do not think so. The one reason I wish 
to draw attention to here is the plan- 
etary implications of the cosmic cre- 
ation story. 

I discussed Einstein's difficulties 
with his own equations to highlight an 
obvious and significant fact of the story 
-it has the power to draw humans into 
itself. Einstein did not wish to discover 
an expanding, time-developmental 
universe. Quite the opposite. Another 
famous physicist, Arthur Eddington, 
found the whole notion "abhorrent." 
But the story convinces regardless of 
one's previous cultural assumptions. 
This new story has the potency to offset 
and even to displace every previous 
world-view. Often such displacement of 
traditional stories results in social catas- 
trophe, and this reality must be dis- 
cussed. What I want to bring to the 
reader's attention here is that the human 
being, as constituted today, finds this 
new story undeniably tried to the truth. 



and this is great news indeed. 

For suddenly the human species as a 
whole has a common cosmic story. Is- 
lamic people, Hopi people, Christian 
people, Marxist people and Hindu 
people can all agree in a basic sense on 
the birth of the Sun, on the develop- 
ment of Earth, the species of life and 
human cultures. For the first time in 
human existence, we have a cosmic 
story that is not tied to one cultural tra- 
dition or to a political ideology, but in- 
stead gathers every human group into 
its meanings. Maria Montessori was 
one of the very first humans to recog- 
nize the significance of this. This is one 
of the principal reasons for her appeal 
throughout the planet. With her sense 
of the universal nature of the evolution- 
ary process that gave birth to a human 
species with a common nature, she 
broke out of the constraints of nation- 
alistic ideology altogether. 

Certainly we must not be naive about 
this claim of universality. Every state- 
ment of the cosmic story will be placed 
in its own cultural context, and each 
context is to varying degrees expressive 
of political, religious and cultural per- 
spectives. But given that fact, we have 
even so broken through to a story that 
is panhuman; a story that is being deep- 
ened and extended through scientific 
research taking place on every conti- 
nent and within every major cultural 
setting. 5 

What does this mean? Every tribe 
knows the central value of its cosmic 
story in uniting and sustaining its 
people. The same will be true for us. 
We are now creating the common story 
which will enable homo sapiens to be- 
come a cohesive community. Instead of 
structuring the planet around the Japa- 
nese story or the American story, and 
so on, we have the opportunity to tell 
instead the cosmic story and the ocean 
story and the mammalian story. Instead 
of building our lives around the vari- 
ous human agenda alone, we can build 
our lives and our societies around the 
story of the entire Earth Community. 

This is a good place perhaps to make 
my final comment on the meaning of 
"cosmic creation story." Although with 
this phrase I refer in general to the ac- 
count of our emergence out of the fire- 
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ball and into galaxies and stars and 
earth's life, I also think of the cosmic 
story as something that has not yet 
emerged. I think we will only have a 
common story for the human commu- 
nity when our parents and our teach- 
ers and our poets tell us the story. For 
until our elders tell the story we have 
only facts and theories, all of which are 
crucial, but none of which is sufficient 
to give expression to our deepest feel- 
ings at finding ourselves in the midst 
of a cosmic adventure. 6 

Most tribal communities understand 
the necessity of developing story-tell- 
ers - people who spend their lives 
learning the story and celebrating it in 
poetry, chant, dance, painting, music. 
The life of the tribe is woven around 
such celebrations. The telling of the 
story is understood both as that which 
installs the young and that which re- 
generates creation. The ritual of telling 
the story is understood as a cosmic 
event. Unless the story is sung and 
danced, the universe suffers from de- 
cay and fatigue. Everything depends 
on telling the story - the health of the 
people, the health of the soil, the health 
of the sun, the health of the soul, the 
health of the sky 

We need to keep the tribal perspec- 
tive in mind when we examine our situ- 
ation in the modern period. Instead of 
using our scientific knowledge to de- 
velop vibrant cosmic myths with cor- 
responding and deeply involving 
rituals, we put our knowledge to use 
almost entirely in techno logical appli- 
cation. Our new common creation story 
has been ignored, left undeveloped. It 
is no wonder, then, that so many of us 
throughout the planet today are sick 
and disabled, that the soils have gone 
bad, that the sky is covered with soot 
and that the waters are filled with evils. 
Because we had no celebrations inau- 
gurating us into the universe, the whole 
world became diseased. 

But what will happen when storytell- 
ers sing of our common origin, our stu- 
pendous journey, our immense good 
fortune? What will happen when Maria 
Montessori's vision of a cosmic educa- 
tion becomes something every child 
receives, just as common in the educa- 
tion of the young as arithmetic or lan- 




guage? What will happen is that the 
human species will enter a new phase 
of its story. What will happen is that 
humans will become not just Ameri- 
cans or Italians or Chinese or Navajo, 
but Earthlings, cosmic beings emerging 
out of the mystery of Earth with a vast 
role to fulfill in the universe's drama. 

The humans of today are convinced 
as never before that the future depends 
upon our acting together for the com- 
mon good. Appearing in human con- 
sciousness as well is the recognition 
that our common story of the universe 
carries the promise of a unity inconceiv- 
able throughout the modern period. 
Evidence of this change in awareness 
is the 1997 conference sponsored by the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment in Science and held at the Field 
Museum of Chicago where the topic of 
discussion was "The Epic of Evolu- 
tion." Scientists and other intellectuals 
gathered to focus on the religious and 
cultural and social implications of this 
new and profound understanding of 
cosmic evolution. For centuries scien- 
tists had their immutable laws, and re- 
ligionists had their theological doctrines; 
but dawning in these leading edges of 
human consciousness is the realization 
that even more fundamental than laws 
and doctrines is the story, and that hu- 
manity has a new story, with vast sig- 
nificance for the future. 

One could summarize this by saying 
that in our time some of the most bril- 
liant members of our culture are catch- 
ing up to where Maria Montessori began 
decades ago. If this is true it means that 
the larger world, in various ways and 
with a variety of understandings, will be 
searching for individuals and teachers 
and programs with experience and skill 
in carrying out Montessori's work in 
cosmic education. The transformation 
out of the anthropocentric and Earth- 
destroying mentality of the modern pe- 
riod depends upon it. I feel confident 
that when historians of the third mil- 
lennium reflect back on our time, they 
will see the Montessori movement in 
education as an early root that grew 
into a vast transformation in conscious- 
ness occupying humans throughout the 
twenty-first century. And when we 
think of the trillions of living beings 




who will be beneficially affected by this 
change in humanity, we begin to real- 
ize something more. What Maria Mon- 
tessori inaugurated was not just a new 
educational movement, but a change in 
the very vitality and evolution of the 
Earth as a whole. ♦> 
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The Company of the Elect 
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In past decades there has been much 
snideness and vituperation about 
Montessori's elitism, its perceived im- 
position on the children of middle-class 
values. Some years ago the very title of 
this conference, Grace and Courtesy - A 
Human Responsibility , would have been 
sloughed off as insufferably precious. 

But times change, cycles turn, values 
discarded as bourgeois conventions are 
rediscovered, found to be essential and 
fundamental to the human condition; 
and reinstated, like furniture once con- 
sidered passe being brought down 
from the attic and reverently refur- 
bished. The persistent rediscovery of 
ancient mores is a leitmotif in human 
evolution without which the music of 
the spirit would be an amorphous 
mumble. 

There are, however, those among us 
who always tend to reach out for the 
good and the wholesome, for the 
beauty which they find in all of cre- 
ation; who are always disposed to ad- 
mire, to appreciate and to celebrate 
with their entire being that which the 
world has to offer. These are the chil- 
dren. 

It takes great and consistent effort to 
destroy this tendency, but in the long 
run we manage to do so with remark- 
able efficiency, even though, in spite of 
us, many children retain their joyous 
vitality, perhaps with an early autumn 
tinge of melancholy. 

A young princeling comes to mind 
who, with the greatest courtliness, 
showed visitors around the dank, dark 
and grotty basement which housed a 
well-known, very expensive, highly 
respected bilingual day-care centre in 
Toronto. "Please come this way, see, 
this is where we keep our books. And 
these are our blocks. If you will follow 
me, this is the art corner." The furni- 
ture was scuffed, the carpet filthy, the 
books tattered, the blocks covered in a 
patina left by many unwashed little 
hands, the art a conglomerate of snip- 
pets, dirty egg-cartons, dribbled glass 







paint pots ... an environment for the 
elect? Indeed, no. And yet the little boy 
presented it to the horrified guests with 
the graciousness of an accomplished 
host, far outshining that of the adults 
in charge who were unkempt, loud, 
rude and inhospitable to guests and 
children alike. 

This is a sad little vignette depicting 
one out of thousands, probably hun- 
dreds of thousands of what Maria Mon- 
tessori called "refugee camps" for 
young children. No doubt there are as 
many excellent day-cares, creches, and 
day nurseries directed by cheerful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent people as there 
are horrors run by indifferent merce- 
naries with uneducated personnel. The 
fact is that the latter are a crime against 
the child, therefore a crime against hu- 
manity and should not exist. And yet 
it is noteworthy how many profes- 
sional educators, child-minders, teach- 
ers, are indifferent to children; indeed, 
they do not like children. The ultimate 
tragedy is that of parents who do not 
like their children, and they abound. 
Even more dangerous are those who 
like their own and no others. 

When we look dispassionately at our 
past and think of all the people who 
educated us, who minded us as chil- 
dren, who taught us - of how many can 
we truthfully say they liked children? 
The ones who did like us, who enjoyed 
the mirth of existence with us, shine 
golden in our memories. 

This makes one wonder why so 
many people who do not like children 
have them, why so many people who 
do not like children become teachers. 

Until very recent times we were still 
blindly following nature's mandate to 
perpetuate the species. We are becom- 
ing aware that the species has multi- 
plied to an alarming degree, abounding 
in sufficient numbers to destroy its 
habitat. We have the knowledge and 
the power to take a hand in helping 
nature keep our perpetuation within 
reasonable bounds. We are acquiring 
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thereby the interesting obligation to 
reconsider ourselves as potential par- 
ents, and to discover the true nature of 
the child so that we may best educate 
it. 

Until very recent times there were few 
professions open to women, and teach- 
ing was one of them, which was a some- 
what meretricious but understandable 
reason for becoming a teacher. 

Now that there are professions ga- 
lore, teaching can become a choice 
among many others; indeed, it can be 
taken up as a vocation which is as it 
should be. Again, this calls for a new 
awareness of what education entails, 
the immense responsibility it carries, 
the great demands it makes upon our 
wisdom, our endurance and the qual- 
ity of our selfhood. 

Parents and educators must now 
consciously assume the function of aco- 
lyte to nature and this requires a knowl- 
edge of the child which in earlier times 
was not a prerequisite either to become 
a parent or a teacher. 

In The Absorbent Mind (Chapter 
XXVII - The Teacher's Preparation) Maria 
Montessori says, "...let us always re- 
member, when we present ourselves 
before children, that they are 'of the 
company of the elect/" The reason we 
are enjoined to remember this is pre- 
cisely that it requires us to question and 
confirm our worthiness as educators. 

Maria Montessori once pronounced 
with great severity, "It is your duty to 
be beautiful." For some odd reason 
beauty has seldom, if ever, been con- 
sidered a necessary asset for people in 
charge of children. This is a dreary 
symptom of adults' lack of awareness 
of and respect for their dignity. Not 
only their dignity, but also their aes- 
thetic sense. Their spirit is alight with 
the joy of existence. Their inclination to 
find things beautiful is abundant and 
generous precisely because they are "of 
the company of the elect," persons be- 
longing to a specially privileged group, 
those chosen for the salvation of the 
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species. So we wear scruffy sneakers 
and sweat suits. 

We dress up for people we consider 
important, for occasions we consider 
momentous. What people are more 
important than our children, which 
occasions more momentous than the 
time we spend with them, helping 
them, encouraging their efforts to ful- 
fil their pristine and powerful poten- 
tial? We have learned to prepare an 
exquisitely clean, orderly, beautiful, in- 
telligent environment for them. Many 
of us still have to learn that the pivot of 
this environment is the exquisitely 
clean, orderly, beautiful, intelligent 
educator within it, obviously taking 
into consideration that the human be- 
ing is an entity composed of body, mind 
and spirit. Physical, mental and spiri- 
tual cleanliness, order, beauty and in- 
telligence are the disciplines required 
if we are to merit the privilege of call- 
ing ourselves educators. 

And, potentially, these disciplines are 
vivid within the child, for us to observe, 
for us to relearn, thereby becoming ad- 
equate to teach. 

In The Secret of Childhood (Part II - 
Chapter I -The Task of the Teacher ), Maria 
Montessori paints a scathing picture of 
the arrogant, proud and angry tyrant, 
possessed of all truth, who obviously 
neither loves, nor likes, nor respects 
children and is, therefore, iniquitous 
and unworthy of the company of the elect . 

In The Absorbent Mind (Chapter 
XXVII - The Teacher's Preparation) she 
gives wise and sensible advice to the 
opposite of the foregoing - the young, 
inexperienced teacher, hapless, helpless 
in front of the first group of children in 
her charge, whom she is prepared to 
love, like and respect, but does not 
know yet how to direct. She has, how- 
ever, a good chance to achieve excel- 
lence, if helped, and become worthy of 
the company of the elect. 

There are many unworthy types of 
educators Maria Montessori does not 
mention - among others, the intrusive 
pseudo-psychologist; the emotional 
parasite; the paraphonic iceberg. Un- 
worthy because their motives in work- 
ing with children are self-serving, and 
one of the prerequisites for any educa- 
tor is to be able to set the self aside. 



In The Absorbent Mind (Chapter 
XXVII - The Teacher's Preparation) Maria 
Montessori writes: 

"To serve the children is to feel one 
is serving the spirit of man, a spirit 
which has to free itself. The difference 
of level has truly been set not by the 
teacher but by the child. It is the teacher 
who feels she has been lifted to a height 
she never knew before. The child has 
made her grow till she is brought 
within his sphere. 

What is the greatest sign of success 
for a teacher thus transformed? It is to 
be able to say, "The children are now 
working as if I did not exist." 

She will be able to say: "I have 
served the spirits of those children, and 
they have fulfilled their development 
and I kept them company in their ex- 
periences." 

The most appealing statement in the 
above quote is, "I kept them company 
in their experiences." It brings to mind 
another individual who should be in- 
cluded in the list of the iniquitous - the 
chum teacher. 

There is an elegance in companion- 
ship between young and old, between 
child and adult; there is implicit a mu- 
tual respect, a recognition of different 
experience, the comfort of authority for 
the child, the tenderness of responsibil- 
ity for the adult. Chumminess implies 
a totally inelegant, poke-in-the-ribs, 
chortling type of relationship. We may 
be equals, but we are not peers and it is 
ungrowthsome and disorderly to pre- 
tend we are, for we then no longer de- 
serve respect and the children are 
deprived. 

Children are deprived in many ways, 
of many rights, of many privileges that 
are their due. 

"The great task of education must be 
to secure and to preserve a normality 
which, of its own nature, gravitates to- 
ward the centre of perfection. Today, 
instead, all we do is to prepare artifi- 
cially men who are abnormal and 
weak, predisposed to mental illness, 
constantly needing care not to slip out- 
wards to the periphery where, once 
fallen, they become social outcasts. 
What is happening today is truly a 
crime of treason to mankind, and its 
repercussions on everyone could de- 



stroy us. The great mass of illiterates, 
which covers half the earth, does not 
really weigh upon society. What weighs 
upon it is the fact that, without know- 
ing it, we are ignoring the creation of 
man, and trampling on the treasures 
which God himself has placed in every 
child. Yet here lies the source of those 
moral and intellectual values which 
could bring the whole world on to a 
higher plane. We cry out in the face of 
death and long to save mankind from 
destruction, but it is not safety from 
death, but our own individual eleva- 
tion, and our destiny itself as men, that 
we ought to have in mind. Not the fear 
of death but the knowledge of our lost 
paradise should be our tribulation." 
(The Absorbent Mind, Chapter XXIII - 
Cohesion in the Social Unit) 

If we see the children as being of the 
company of the elect , we ourselves shall 
gain in dignity by giving them the free- 
dom that is their right, and they will 
attain the disciplines of their human 
condition in their time, place and cul- 
ture. 

If we see the children as being of the 
company of the elect, they will grow in 
the knowledge that they are worthy 
and no material poverty will ever 
darken the radiance of their spirit. 

If we see the children as being of the 
company of the elect, they will together 
create a cohesive, peaceful community, 
promise, ever less fleeting, of a peace- 
ful world where our species, young and 
troublesome as it is, can mature and 
become wise. 

We shall not be there to see it but we 
can leave with the peaceful conviction 
that generation, after generation, after 
generation, after seven generations, af- 
ter seven times seven generations, in 
aeternum, children will be born and 
these children will all be of the company 
of the elect. We are begmning to perceive 
this. Is it not cause for hope that knowl- 
edge and understanding of the child 
may become a given in our collective 
unconscious? ❖ 
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Peer Mediation — A Useful Tool for Grace and Courtesy 
in the Elementary Montessori Classroom 

Carol Hicks 



In the preface to her book. Education 
and Peace, Dr. Montessori stated, "Es- 
tablishing a lasting peace is the work 
of education; all politics can do is keep 
us out of war ." 1 Today it is difficult, if 
you pay any attention to the media, to 
ignore the sensational reports of vio- 
lence throughout the world, particu- 
larly violence by children. The response 
by government officials is to offer more 
severe punishment for the offenders. 
We read of road rage, a type of rude- 
ness that has intensified into violence. 
Good manners are often considered 
archaic or repressive. It is as if society 
no longer is content with declaring war 
on other nations but is also determined 
to declare war on itself. 

It is difficult to remain positive in the 
face of these reports. We must remind 
ourselves that Dr. Montessori also said 
that "The child is both a hope and a 
promise for mankind." When we look 
into the eyes of a toddler, when we see 
the moment of compassion as an el- 
ementary child comforts a classmate, 
when we see the look of concentration 
on the face of a child at work, we are 
privileged to get a brief glimpse of this 
hope, this promise. It is the children 
who will lead us to peace, to a society 
based on graceful and courteous behav- 
ior, to a society that places the needs 
and well-being of people above mate- 
rial goods and territories. However, it 
is our task, as adults, to serve the child 
so that he may fulfill this promise to 
the future and live up to his fullest po- 
tential. 

Supemature 

Montessori contended that human 
beings have developed what she called 
a supernature. This is the totality of 
society, including both the physical and 
spiritual territories. We can no longer 
live without the supernature, for it pro- 
vides us with the essence of humanity. 
Language is a part of the supernature, 
and it is with language that we convey 
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to the next generation our way of be- 
ing. The supernature is made up of all 
human inventions, such as paper and 
pencil, chairs, housing and cars. The 
supemature is also made up of our cul- 
ture, from the style in which we dress 
and adorn ourselves to the thoughts we 
hold and the language with which we 
express our thoughts. The supemature 
includes our morals and our religion. 
We think, at times, we would like to 
leave everything behind and live a 
simple life. 'Back to the earth, abandon 
the material world' was a popular no- 
tion at one time. Those who followed 
this idea took with them their language, 
the idea of how a house should be built 
and seeds that were developed by gen- 
erations of farming, to name but a few 
things. These people did not live out- 
side the supemature. 

At this time, the material side of the 
supernature is much more developed 
than the spiritual side. We have ma- 
chines to do almost every type of work 
possible. We covet the possessions we 
have and work endless hours to acquire 
more. Montessori said, "The special 
province of morality is the relation be- 
tween individuals, and it is the very 
basis of social life. Morality must be 
regarded as the science of organizing a 
society of men whose highest value is 
their selfhood and not the efficiency of 
their machines. Men must learn how to 
participate consciously in the social dis- 
cipline that orders all their functions 
within society and how to help these 
functions in balance ." 2 

Just as it was true in Montessori's 
time, we have little place for the child 
in the supernature. Our institutions, 
our physical structures and our laws 
are aimed at adults. We do talk more 
about child development now than 
when Montessori first began her work, 
but consider for a moment the current 
plight of the family in industrialized 
societies. Parents work long hours so 
they can possess larger homes, pur- 
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chase more (supposedly) time-saving 
devices and garner more professional 
prestige while their children are rel- 
egated to increasing hours in day care 
or are left in the hands of a rotating se- 
ries of young nannies. The number of 
children living in poverty in the United 
States increases each day. And many 
children in poverty do not have even 
the impersonal security of a day care 
setting, but instead, are left home alone 
to watch television or play unsuper- 
vised in dangerous neighborhoods. 
Obviously, children are still not given 
the exalted place they deserve. 

The Child's Place in Human 
Development 

We must remember that Dr. Montes- 
sori asserted that she did not develop 
an educational method but that, rather, 
she developed a theory of human de- 
velopment in which the child is the 
most important actor. Dr. Montessori 
called again and again for people to 
study the social organization of society, 
to study morality. She called upon 
people to put as much effort into the 
study of peace as we have into the 
study of hygiene, of weapons for war 
and of mechanical inventions. 

Today, in schools and universities, we 
do indeed find curricula called peace 
studies and conflict resolution. Peer 
mediation is a part of these studies. But 
we, as Montessorians, must understand 
these curricula in the light of 
Montessori's theory. If we are to use any 
of the lessons these curricula put forth, 
we must do so with an understanding 
of whether or not they provide keys for 
the children as they develop their in- 
terpersonal skills. We must look at the 
personality of the child as revealed by 
an environment specifically prepared 
to meet the needs and characteristics of 
the child at his particular stage of de- 
velopment, as well as at the principles 
which guide the Montessori prepared 
environment. Before going on to exam- 
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ine the peer mediation program, I want 
briefly to recall to our minds a few of 
the principles that are relevant for this 
discussion. 

The Prepared Environment 

One principle which must be in place 
in any Montessori classroom is freedom 
and responsibility. Montessori held that 
children must be free in order to heed 
their own inner drives toward devel- 
opment. This freedom includes the 
right to choose work and how long to 
engage in a particular work. There is 
the freedom to choose where and with 
whom to work. There is the freedom to 
communicate with classmates and 
adults in the room. Each of these free- 
doms carries with it the responsibility 
to respect others. Children are expected 
to speak at a voice level that respects 
the work of others. Children may work 
near or with others, but they may not 
disrupt their work. Mario Montessori, 
Jr., when speaking of freedom, said, 
"One can only speak of a true commu- 
nity when each member of the group 
feels sufficiently free to be himself or 
herself, while simultaneously restrict- 
ing his or her own freedom for the sake 
of adjustment to the group. It is in seek- 
ing an optimal solution to this tension 
between personal independence and 
dependence on the group that the so- 
cial being is formed. Too much indi- 
vidual freedom leads to chaos. Too 
much uniformity, imposed by adults, 
leads to impersonal conformity or to 
rebellion." 3 We will see later that al- 
though many teachers and authors 
maintain that freedom is an important 
part of conflict resolution and peer 
mediation programs, they do not actu- 
ally understand freedom and respon- 
sibility in the classroom. 

Another important principle which 
we must keep in mind is that of inde- 
pendence. The child is driven from 
within to gain independence. Montes- 
sori expressed this in many ways, from 
the words of the child who said, "Help 
me to do it myself," to the statement, 
"Every unnecessary help is an obstacle 
to the child's development." From birth 
the child strives for independence. He 
begins with mastering his own body as 
he learns to grasp, to walk and to talk. 




As the child's will develops, so do his 
first steps toward intellectual indepen- 
dence. Whenever we do something for 
the child that he could do himself, we 
impede his development. When we 
examine the possibilities of conflict 
resolution and peer mediation pro- 
grams, we should keep in mind the in- 
dependence they may give to the 
children in solving their own problems. 

The Child In the Second Plane of 
Development 

Another important principle of Mon- 
tessori theory is that the environment 
must be prepared to meet the needs and 
characteristics of the child in a particu- 
lar stage of development. When speak- 
ing of peer mediation programs we are 
speaking of the children in the second 
plane of development, from six through 
twelve years of age. In the first plane 
of development, from birth through 
about six years, the child has the power 
of the Absorbent Mind, that mind 
which can take in, like a camera, all the 
facts of the environment, including ob- 
jects, movement, language and the so- 
cial interactions of people. At around 
six the powers of the Reasoning Mind 
come to the fore. Now the child wants 
to know the reasons for everything, 
how things are related, the causes and 
effects. The second plane child no 
longer explores the world with just his 
senses but uses his imagination to en- 
vision that which is not immediately 
before him. 

In the first plane of development the 
child was constructing himself as an 
individual. In the second plane the 
child is exploring society. He is intent 
on understanding what human beings 
have built up, how they work and how 
their laws govern people. He has a par- 
ticular sensibility toward justice and 
fairness and is capable of intense com- 
passion. Peers become all important so 
that, at times, the family feels as if they 
are to be put on a shelf until the child 
needs them. This child looks to his 
peers rather than the adults in his life 
to evaluate himself. The child from six 
through twelve operates with what has 
been called the 'herd instinct,' which is 
the propensity of children to group to- 
gether. Children in the second plane of 




development prefer to form their own 
groups rather than have an adult struc- 
ture the group. They choose leaders 
and rules for their group. Forming their 
own groups and rules allows them to 
explore a small, manageable society. 
This is as much a part of their work as 
is learning long multiplication. 

The question then becomes whether 
conflict resolution and peer mediation 
can be a key in the social interactions 
of the child in the second plane of de- 
velopment. Does peer mediation help 
the children explore interactions, or is 
it a useless aid which impedes their 
development? 

Before I go on, I would like to give 
you a bit more background about 
MacDowell Montessori School, where 
I work, so that you can better under- 
stand the context for the examples I will 
give. I have worked at MacDowell since 
1984. It is a large public school with 
over six hundred students. We have 
eight Children's Houses, seven lower 
elementary and five upper elementary 
classes, and we have just completed 
growth into a seventh and eighth grade 
adolescent program. Children are 
bussed from all over the city, which 
means our children come from a vari- 
ety of racial, ethnic and economic back- 
grounds. All the parents want the best 
education for their children, but they 
may have different understandings of 
what Montessori is and different phi- 
losophies of life. This impacts the chil- 
dren most directly where children rely 
on what parents believe should be done 
at a time of conflict. Some parents tell 
their children that hitting is wrong un- 
der all circumstances. Others believe 
that it is important for children to learn 
to defend themselves, to stand up for 
themselves, and that if they are hit, they 
should hit back. These differences give 
rise to challenges that do not occur in 
schools with homogeneous popula- 
tions, but they do not change our be- 
lief that Montessori education is for all 
children. 

Conflict Resolution 

Let us turn now to an examination 
of peer mediation and the broader pic- 
ture of conflict resolution of which it is 
a part. Conflict resolution has a long 
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history and includes practitioners such 
as Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Most of the current 
work in the field of education concern- 
ing conflict resolution grows from a 
response in traditional education to a 
crisis of violence and disrespect in 
schools and neighborhoods. Adults are 
treated with contempt by some stu- 
dents; disagreements quickly become 
arguments or physical fights. Some of 
the violence is obviously quite alarm- 
ing. The idea behind conflict resolution 
programs is that children need to learn 
a variety of methods for handling prob- 
lems they encounter in their everyday 
lives. They can be taught to recognize 
their emotions, choose from a variety 
of responses and act without violence. 
Elise Boulding, a leader in the peace 
education movement wrote, "The child 
who becomes an altruist, an activist and 
a nonviolent shaper of the future is then 
one who feels autonomous, competent, 
confidentabouther own future and the 
future of society, able to cope with 
stress, relates warmly to others and 
feels responsibility for them even when 
they are not directly dependent on 
her ." 4 

In her book, Coping Through Conflict 
Resolution , Carolyn Simpson defines 
conflict resolution as "an approach to 
solving conflict that focuses on identi- 
fying and satisfying people's needs in 
order to come to a solution that's good 
for everyone ." 5 A basic premise of all 
the conflict resolution approaches is 
that conflict is not a problem or a nega- 
tive but an opportunity for growth. It 
is how we react to conflict which gives 
it a negative connotation. Turning again 
to Dr. Montessori, "Society at present 
does not adequately prepare man for 
civic life; there is no 'moral organiza- 
tion' of the masses. Human beings are 
brought up to regard themselves as iso- 
lated individuals who must satisfy their 
immediate needs by competing with 
other individuals ." 6 A popular story 
told in the conflict resolution literature 
is of two sisters arguing over the last 
orange in the house. Their mother 
comes in, observes the argument, cuts 
the orange in half and gives half to each 
girl. The first peels her half of the or- 
ange, throwing out the rind and eats 
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the meat. The second peels her half, 
tosses out the meat and uses the rind 
in the cookies she is baking. 

Conflicts arise from three basic is- 
sues: conflicts concerning resources, 
such as territory or material goods; con- 
flicts concerning psychological needs, 
such as security or a sense of belong- 
ing; and conflicts concerning values, 
such as religion. A conflict may be 
about a combination of issues and may 
also be between individuals or groups. 
The conflict in the Middle East is be- 
tween groups and concerns both dis- 
puted territory and religious beliefs. In 
a lecture entitled. For Peace , Montessori 
stated, "for if men continue to regard 
themselves as national groups with di- 
vergent interests, they will run the risk 
of destroying one another. This is the 
crux of all the questions regarding 
peace ." 7 

Certain skills are required for the 
children to resolve conflicts on their 
own. The conflict resolution programs 
all aim at making conscious those skills 
the children already have and teaching 
additional skills. The first skill is being 
able to identify one's emotional reac- 
tion. This may seem obvious but often 
it is not as easy as we think. For ex- 
ample, anger is usually a secondary 
emotion that swiftly follows some other 
emotional response. Unless we have 
learned to put our emotions under the 
control of our will we quickly react with 
anger. This reaction may be physical, 
such as hitting someone or slamming 
a door, or it may be verbal, such as in- 
sulting someone. Anger is usually gen- 
erated when we first feel hurt or 
threatened. So, for example, when a 
friend promises James that they will eat 
together at lunch time and then goes 
off with someone else, James may re- 
act to the anger that arises. The steps in 
conflict resolution help him to recog- 
nize and then express that he really 
feels hurt and desires an apology from 
his friend. 

Our possible responses to conflict can 
be categorized. We may choose avoid- 
ance, denial, accommodation, aggres- 
sion, compromise or collaboration. 
Each of these have advantages and dis- 
advantages, depending on the situation 
and the individual's response to the 



situation. Conflict resolution programs 
help the children to understand this. 
For example, flight is a type of avoid- 
ance. It is a good choice if someone else 
has chosen aggression as a way to solve 
a problem. But if a friend is continu- 
ally annoying you while you are try- 
ing to work, avoidance of the situation 
is not effective. 

Denial is similar to avoidance, but it 
also implies trying to fool yourself into 
thinking there is not a problem. For 
example, one student had been given 
a family nickname of Itty Bitty. Students 
caught on and began to use this nick- 
name after her mother came to visit. 
They all thought it was harmless, but I 
could tell by her body language and 
facial expressions that this bothered 
her. When asked about it, she shrugged 
her shoulders and said it was not a 
problem. 

Accommodation occurs when we 
give in to someone else even when we 
do not want to do so. There are many 
times when accommodation is a good 
solution. If your grandmother gave you 
a sweater for your birthday which you 
just do not like, but you put it on when 
you go to visit her you have accommo- 
dated her. Accommodation can also be 
a problem. You probably know some- 
one who is always accommodating, but 
you get the sense that underneath the 
pleasing manner they are very un- 
happy. Some children need to under- 
stand that they do not always have to 
accommodate everyone else. There are 
ways they can meet their own heeds 
and desires. These children often have 
low self-esteem and need to feel more 
confident in many ways. 

Compromise can be a very effective 
method to resolve a conflict. It does 
mean that one or both parties need to 
be willing to give up something. The 
story with the orange is an example of 
compromise. Each sister got half of 
what she wanted, half of the orange. I 
have observed that compromise is a 
strategy that my students understand 
and use frequently. 

At this time in our society children 
sometimes have been exposed to so 
much violence through the media that 
they see aggression as a possible solu- 
tion to problems. They view conflicts 
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as situations where one person wins 
and another loses. They are determined 
that they will not be the loser. Aggres- 
sion may take the form of physical vio- 
lence such as hitting, but it can also be 
shouting, getting very close to some one 
or using threatening words. Aggression 
does not solve a problem because it 
leaves untouched the underlying causes. 
Aggression merely results in the domi- 
nation of one person or group over an- 
other. Some children need to be helped 
to understand that not only is aggres- 
sion unacceptable in our schools, but it 
is not a useful solution to their prob- 
lems. In this way, we can call to the rea- 
soning mind of the child, as well as give 
them a clear message that aggression 
will not be tolerated. 

Collaboration is the response that 
most conflict resolution programs em- 
phasize. It requires that both parties put 
forth their view of events, their re- 
sponses to the events and that they 
work together to find a solution that 
meets both their needs in a satisfactory 
way. The drawback to conflict resolu- 
tion is that it is time consuming. The 
issue needs to be important enough to 
merit the time spent. 

An important skill for using collabo- 
ration in conflict resolution is active lis- 
tening, the ability to truly listen and to 
paraphrase back to the speaker what 
the listener has heard. This skill is an 
essential step so that both parties are 
clear about each other's perspectives. 
It calls for a type of listening that we 
seldom do any more. The listener must 
be free from all distractions, including 
taking notes or watching the rest of the 
class. Eye contact helps but carries dif- 
ferent significance for different cul- 
tures. (People of European descent 
generally hold that direct eye contact 
is a sign of honesty and respect, 
whereas many Asian cultures believe 
that direct eye contact signifies defiance 
and a lack of respect.) The listener must 
concentrate on what is being said rather 
than on what he will say in reply. Im- 
plied in this type of listening is com- 
passion and the ability to imagine what 
the speaker is describing, particularly 
how he feels about the incident. Pre- 
sented in the right way, the children in 
the second plane of development are 







very interested in learning about active 
listening. 

Most of the programs have a type of 
formula for T statements.' You are prob- 
ably already familiar with the concept 
of 'I statements.' These are popular in 
many discussion groups, schools of 
psychology and so on. An 'I statement' 
simply means that you use the pronoun 
T and speak directly to the person you 
want to address. Usually added is a 
formula for addressing what hap- 
pened, the emotions that were experi- 
enced and the consequences for the 
speaker. For example; "When you told 
me you would eat lunch with me and 
then you ate with Robert, I felt hurt and 
angry, so I called you ugly," or "When 
you ran into me outside I thought you 
did it on purpose, so I got mad and 
pushed you back." The other person 
then makes a reply in the same 'I state- 
ment' formula. At first this seems a bit 
awkward. Once the students become 
comfortable with it, they can be more 
flexible, as long as they stay with the 
ideas behind the 'I statement.' 

The next step in conflict resolution is 
for each child to take part in brain- 
storming solutions. Sometimes they 
need to clarify what they want to have 
as a result. Often it is no more than an 
apology. However, if it is an ongoing 
dispute, the results may be more com- 
plicated. For example, Joyce and Sally 
have adjoining storage cubbies in the 
classroom. Joyce is relatively neat while 
Sally always has possessions spilling 
out everywhere and into Joyce's cubby. 
Joyce may express in the 'I statement' 
format her frustration with always hav- 
ing to sort out Sally's items, but what 
she wants is not to have to clean up af- 
ter Sally. Once this is clear, the students 
offer up at least three, but maybe more, 
possible solutions. There is no evalua- 
tion of these ideas during the brain- 
storming, and they may even be silly, 
as long as they are not hurtful. So Sally 
and Joyce may suggest: moving Sally's 
cubby to another location, allowing 
Joyce to decide when Sally needs to 
clean out her cubby, jointly cleaning the 
cubby, taking away Sally's cubby if she 
does not keep it neat or getting a cover 
for Sally's cubby to keep the items con- 
tained. 




After they have several solutions the 
students evaluate each. The solution 
must meet the needs they expressed, be 
acceptable to both students and be in 
accordance to classroom rules. In the 
example of the two cubbies, if they 
choose to move one of the cubbies they 
would need to see if this is acceptable 
to anyone else affected by the move. 
The students then formalize the agree- 
ment in some way. They may shake 
hands. They may write down the agree- 
ment or they may get a witness. 

There are many different conflict 
resolution curricula on the market. 
Unfortunately, many of them have be- 
come oriented to worksheets and ac- 
tivities structured by the teacher. They 
are, additionally, all class lessons lay- 
ered over the daily classroom plans. 
The programs I have seen that are the 
best talk about the need for coopera- 
tive learning methods in the classroom. 
They discuss giving the children some 
freedom to solve their own problems 
and work collaboratively in groups. 
Even the best of these do not satisfy the 
theory of freedom and responsibility 
that Dr. Montessori put forth. The col- 
laborative work is teacher generated 
and controlled, and the freedom to 
solve their own problems is usually rel- 
egated to a special period of the day. 

Of course, you may have the perfect 
Montessori classroom where all is har- 
mony and children never have conflicts 
with each other. I have never experi- 
enced this myself. I agree with the 
people who are working on conflict 
resolution techniques when they say 
that conflicts are an every day part of 
life. They occur when you drive and 
two people want to merge their cars 
into the same physical space. They oc- 
cur when two children want to use the 
same volume of the encyclopedia. They 
occur when we feel passionately about 
the way hand washing was presented 
in your training and someone else dif- 
fers with you. They occur when some- 
one hurts your feelings, even 
unintentionally. Certainly children in 
the second plane of development, who 
are practicing living in society, explor- 
ing justice and developing compassion, 
are bound to make errors that result in 
conflicts. It is not always possible just 
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to smile politely and give way to the 
other person. This may work when you 
are merging on the expressway, but 
what about the volume of the encyclo- 
pedia? How do you handle those staff 
disagreements about how to teach a 
foreign language in the Montessori 
classroom when parents are demand- 
ing it? 

Again, from Dr. Montessori we hear, 
"Education must concern itself with the 
development of individuality and al- 
low the individual child to remain in- 
dependent not only in the earliest years 
of childhood but through all stages of 
development. Two things are neces- 
sary: the development of individuality 
and the participation of the individual 
in a truly social life. This development 
and this participation in social activi- 
ties will take different forms in the vari- 
ous periods of childhood. But one 
principle will remain unchanged dur- 
ing all these stages: the child must be 
furnished at all times with the means 
necessary for him to act and gain expe- 
rience. His life as a social being will 
then develop throughout his formative 
years, becoming more and more com- 
plex as he grows older ." 8 

I have found that the conflict resolu- 
tion approach is easily woven into 
grace and courtesy lessons in the Mon- 
tessori elementary classroom and can 
be used informally. It need not be done 
in the formal way that the teacher's 
guides for traditional education 
present. I strongly recommend that you 
not adopt any of these programs. Sim- 
ply look them over and get an under- 
standing of some of the techniques you 
can use. Most likely, if you are teach- 
ing in the elementary classroom you are 
already using many of these techniques 
yourself. When students come to us 
with their problems we need to help 
them solve these problems themselves. 

I know in my early years of teaching I 
spent way too many hours listening to 
children tell 'their side' of a problem 
and then madly thinking of how I could 
come up with a Solomon like solution 
for them. Then I went to the other ex- 
treme; when children came to me I told 
them, "That is your problem. Please 
solve it yourself." Yes, I told them they 
may go out in the hall to talk it over or 




some such nod to help, but I really was 
not giving them any skills for solving 
these problems. 

Once I explored the concepts that the 
conflict resolution programs were put- 
ting forth, I began to include them in 
grace and courtesy lessons with my 
class. I introduced 'I statements' and 
the reasoning behind them. I used the 
technique of 'I statements' and brain- 
storming solutions when I helped stu- 
dents solve their own problems. At the 
end of these discussions, we usually 
talked about other ways they could 
handle such a problem in the future. I 
used the categories of responses as a 
mental guide to help the students ex- 
pand their repertoire of ways to re- 
spond. In the beginning of this process, 
most children seemed limited to ignor- 
ing or tattling. As we all grew more 
sophisticated, they could come up with 
a variety of ideas. After a while, I be- 
gan to ask them if they really needed 
my help or whether they thought they 
could use these techniques themselves. 
I would remain near by to give help 
when they asked. 

Gradually my students were taking 
over more and more of these problems. 
When Richard continually approached 
a group of boys who were working on 
a dinosaur project to ask them irrel- 
evant questions, they became frus- 
trated. At first they tried to ignore 
Richard, but Richard was very persis- 
tent. I was in the middle of a lesson and 
did not want to intervene. Finally, two 
of the boys approached Richard. They 
proposed that if he left them alone for 
one hour, they would agree to work 
with him on any math work he chose 
at the end of the hour. Needless to say, 
Richard was agreeable, not to mention 
ecstatic. This was truly a collaboration 
because each party got their needs met. 
The boys were left uninterrupted to fin- 
ish their project, and Richard got to 
work with them on math, which was 
what he wanted all along. 

Early in September one year, a stu- 
dent, Cornelius, told two new six year 
old students who were having a prob- 
lem, "The teacher won't help you with 
that. In this class we solve our own 
problems. I'll teach you how." Dr. Mon- 
tessori said, "He (the child) seeks some 



very precise goal, and he seeks it with 
an instinctive directness of purpose. 
This instinct that impels him to do 
things by himself makes it incumbent 
upon us to prepare an environment that 
truly allows him to develop. When he 
has freed himself of the oppressive 
adults who act for him, the child also 
achieves his second goal, working posi- 
tively toward his own independence ." 9 
The skills the students acquired 
through these few lessons enabled 
them to act independently of me in 
solving most of the conflicts they en- 
countered with their classmates. Once 
I quit imposing myself as the sole me- 
diator and arbitrator, they willingly 
took on the role. "The adult must help 
the child do things entirely on his own, 
for if the child does not reach the point 
of ceasing to rely on the help of adults 
and becoming independent, he will 
never fully mature intellectually or 
morally ." 10 These words of Montessori 
assured me that I was on the right track. 

As I have said, MacDowell Montes- 
sori school is very large. Each teacher 
institutes his or her own classroom 
problem solving techniques, but there 
is a general agreement that we turn as 
much as possible over to the children. 
These techniques are used on the play- 
ground as well, where as many as two 
hundred children are using a confined 
space at the same time. Students are 
encouraged to talk out their problems 
and solve them by themselves, and 
then report the agreement to an adult 
supervisor whenever possible. 

I have spent some time on the con- 
flict resolution techniques before talk- 
ing about peer mediation because they 
are essential to a successful peer me- 
diation program. Before you institute 
a peer mediation program, you need to 
take stock of how problems are solved 
in your classroom. Are children lined 
up to speak with you about conflicts 
they are having with other children? 
Are you the only person who solves 
these problems? Do you find yourself 
telling the children that you are busy 
giving lessons, and they will have to 
solve their problems themselves? Are 
children sent to some other authority 
figure in the school, such as an admin- 
istrator or your classroom assistant? Or 
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have the children devised their own 
plan for solving problems? They often 
do this on their own, bringing in out- 
side experiences and the working of 
their own reasoning minds. Perhaps 
you have begun using conflict resolu- 
tion techniques already. If the children 
are satisfactorily solving their conflicts 
in a fair and acceptable manner, but 
there are still occasional problems that 
need a third party, then you may want 
to begin a peer mediation program. 

Peer Mediation 

Let us turn now to the actual peer 
mediation program. To begin, we need 
to examine what a mediator does and 
how this differs from the role of an ar- 
bitrator. A mediator is a neutral third 
party who assists participants in arriv- 
ing at their own solutions. According 
to the American Heritage Dictionary, the 
word mediate comes from the Latin 
word mediate, meaning "to be in the 
middle." The American Heritage says 
that an arbitrator is someone "who has 
the power to judge or ordain at will." I 
find it interesting that arbitrator and 
arbitrary are related words. Even when 
we are trying our best to be fair, as 
adults with more power and authority 
than our students, we are arbitrators 
when we listen to our students prob- 
lems and decide upon solutions. Peer 
mediators have no more authority than 
the participants. They are trained to lis- 
ten and communicate effectively, help 
brainstorm solutions and aid the par- 
ties in agreeing to a single solution. Peer 
mediators are called upon when two 
students cannot solve their conflict 
without help. 

Peer mediators atMacDowell are se- 
lected by the staff. They must be in the 
nine to twelve year old class. The se- 
lection process is based on children 
who are perceived as leaders by their 
peers. Not all the students are positive 
leaders in the eyes of the adults. The 
class clown may make an excellent peer 
mediator. The only basis for eliminat- 
ing a student from the selection process 
is someone who intimidates or bullies 
others. Peer mediators serve the entire 
elementary population and so repre- 
sent the five upper elementary class- 
rooms and reflect the diverse 
population of MacDowelTs student 



body. Students serve as peer mediators 
for a school year, but,hopefully, some 
experienced students will return for a 
second year of service. 

In September, the students go to an- 
other site to receive training in conflict 
resolution and mediation techniques. 
Going out of the building lends an im- 
pression of importance to the process 
of training, as well as helping to mini- 
mize distractions. We have used con- 
ference rooms in local businesses and 
at Marquette University over the years. 
Training takes about three half-days 
and is run by an outside specialist. An 
administrator and the teacher (or teach- 
ing assistant) who will supervise the 
peer mediators also attend. MacDowell 
has a team of about twenty five media- 
tors each year. 

During the training session the stu- 
dents first go through exercises that 
help them understand the conflict reso- 
lution and communication techniques 
that I have already described to you. 
Students also learn about body lan- 
guage and the role it plays in commu- 
nication. They learn in the training 
session that the peer mediator must 
remain neutral. The peer mediators 
experiment with language that height- 
ens tension such as, "You always play 
with Julia; you never play with me." 
They are also told that peer mediators 
do not give advice, tell about times in 
which they have had similar experi- 
ences or solve the conflict for the par- 
ticipants. 

Some direct instruction is used, but 
the training sessions generally rely on 
role playing and group discussions. For 
example, the students are given a con- 
flict between two students in which one 
has found a pencil, and the other is ac- 
cusing him of having stolen it. The stu- 
dents are asked to write down several 
different verbal ways to communicate 
the problem. They then form small 
groups and role play each of the differ- 
ent approaches, and they discuss which 
approaches heighten the emotions and 
which are a more calm and reasoned. 
Another exercise is to switch roles in 
an argument. Students are asked to 
begin by taking a position on a debat- 
able point. The topic is usually fun in 
order to keep the focus on how the pro- 



cess works. For example, the students 
are asked to play the part of the giant 
from the story Jack and the Beanstalk . 
They are to argue that Jack is nothing 
more than a thief and should be pun- 
ished. They then have to switch roles 
and play the part of Jack, who presents 
the position that he had every right to 
take the items that the giant stole from 
others. 

The next step in the training process 
is for the students to learn about the 
steps and ground rules of peer media- 
tion. (I will describe these in a moment.) 
The last part of the training consists of 
role playing different mediation possi- 
bilities. Students take the roles of me- 
diators or students with a problem. 
Small groups present to each other and 
receive feedback from the observers. 
They are then given ideas on how to 
initiate the peer mediation program at 
MacDowell and ways to support each 
other through the process. Our peer 
mediators generally have met as a team 
with the adult supervisor on a monthly 
schedule. They discuss any problems 
that they are having and ways to solve 
them. They share things that they have 
learned from the sessions and they give 
suggestions to the adult supervisor for 
ways to improve the program. 

Once they have finished the training 
sessions, the peer mediators go to each 
elementary classroom in groups of four. 
They explain the peer mediation pro- 
cess, the forms the students need to fill 
out and the rules that govern peer me- 
diation, and then they role play one or 
two sample mediations. This is re- 
peated every year because it refreshes 
students' memories about the process 
and it introduces the program to new 
students. 

A schedule is drawn up for the me- 
diators. Two mediators work as a team. 
We usually need two or three teams 
working on a given day. All the media- 
tions take place in the afternoon to 
minimize disruption to the morning 
work period. 

A peer mediation begins when there 
is a conflict among two to four students 
that the students are unable to resolve 
without help. Peer mediation is not ef- 
fective with more than four students. 
Any student with a disagreement may 
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fill out a form which is available in their 
classrooms as well as in common rooms 
throughout our building, such as the 
office. On the form the student writes 
his or her name, room number, the date 
of the conflict and the basic problem. 
When the mediation session begins, all 
the students involved have to agree 
that they are willing to use peer media- 
tion as a way to resolve their problems. 
These forms are placed in an envelope 
which hangs on each classroom door. 

The peer mediators go around after 
the final lunch time and collect all the 
forms. They look over the forms and 
decide how many mediations they 
need to complete. If there are too many 
to finish in an afternoon, they quickly 
prioritize the problems by how serious 
they are. The ones that are set aside are 
the top priority for the next day. They 
then go and get all the students whose 
names are on one form. 

The mediation takes place in a room 
that offers privacy. An adult is nearby 
in case he or she is needed, but no adult 
will intervene unless a student threat- 
ens violence or s/he is asked by the 
peer mediators. The adult must care- 
fully maintain this rule if the peer me- 
diators are to have the confidence they 
need. (We usually have an educational 
assistant sit near the sessions while she 
does material making and repairs.) 

When they invite the students who 
have requested a mediation to come to 
the session, they first check two condi- 
tions. Are the parties still wanting to 
proceed? Frequently the students have 
resolved the conflict on their own be- 
fore the mediators arrive. Sometimes 
the six year olds even forget that they 
had a problem! The other condition is 
whether the students are still angry. 
Peer mediation does not take place if 
one or both of the students are so an- 
gry that they cannot talk quietly and 
reasonably. The mediation may be post- 
poned or the problem may be referred 
to an adult by the mediators. 

There is a basic script that the peer 
mediators follow during the session. At 
MacDowell the students begin by in- 
troducing themselves and their roles as 
peer mediators. They state that there 
are four ground rules. After each 
ground rule is stated, they get verbal 
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agreement from each disputant to fol- 
low the rule. First, they ask if each per- 
son is willing to solve the problem 
through mediation. Then they agree to 
no name calling, 'put downs' or physi- 
cal threats or actions. Next, they agree 
not to interrupt anyone who is talking. 
Then they agree to keep everything 
confidential. The peer mediators also 
state that anything said in the media- 
tion is confidential and that they will 
not repeat it unless it is necessary to tell 
an adult for the safety of any student. 
The peer mediators tell the other stu- 
dents that if the disputants do not fol- 
low the rules the mediation will be 
halted, and the problem will be referred 
to an adult. The peer mediators tell the 
students that if anything comes up 
about drugs, weapons, alcohol, 
touching of private parts or other 
sexual harassment, the mediation 
will immediately stop and they will 
tell an adult. 

The person who initiated the media- 
tion is invited to begin. The peer me- 
diators ask him or her to tell what 
happened. When the disputant is fin- 
ished, the peer mediators paraphrase 
what they have heard in language that 
is clear and non-inflammatory. They 
then ask the student how he felt about 
the problem and paraphrase that as 
well. This process is repeated for the 
other students. This step is called de- 
fining the problem. Depending on the 
reactions of the students involved, the 
peer mediators may ask each one to 
repeat what they heard the other per- 
son say. They then ask each person, one 
at a time, what they are willing to do to 
solve the problem. They may use the 
brainstorming technique if the solu- 
tions are far apart or seemingly insin- 
cere. Each time the peer mediator uses 
active listening techniques. "So what 
you are willing to do to solve this prob- 
lem is..." Then the peer mediators ask 
each disputant if they think the prob- 
lem is solved. Once a solution is agreed 
upon, the peer mediators write it down 
on the form and each participant signs 
the agreement. They then ask each per- 
son, in turn, what they could do differ- 
ently in the future to avoid a repetition 
of the problem. They end the session 
with a handshake, a reminder that peer 
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mediation is confidential and congratu- 
lations for working things out. 

When there are a low number of re- 
quests for peer mediation sessions, the 
peer mediators go back over the forms 
and select ones that are about three 
weeks old. They briefly meet with the 
students involved to check on how 
things are going and to ask them if they 
found the peer mediation helpful. 

Most of the problems brought to the 
peer mediators arise from the play- 
ground time. Let me describe a typical 
peer mediation session arising from 
this type of problem. Marques and 
Cornisha have had a problem on the 
playground. They are in different class- 
rooms, and so Cornisha signs both of 
them up for peer mediation. They hear 
the rules and agree to them. Even 
though both students are still upset, 
they are cool enough to contain their 
anger so the session goes ahead. 

During the mediation session, 
Cornisha says that she was playing 
foursquare and had to run after the ball 
when Marques ran right into her, on 
purpose, and knocked her down. At 
this point, Marques interrupts to say 
that it was not on purpose. He is re- 
minded by a peer mediator that he 
agreed not to interrupt and that he will 
get a turn to talk. He is told that if he 
continues to interrupt, the mediation 
session will be ended. Marques folds 
his arms across his chest and scowls, 
but he does not interrupt again. 
Cornisha explains that she hurt her 
knee but, most of all, she is angry be- 
cause Marques did not even stop to see 
if she was hurt, which is the play- 
ground rule, and he did not apologize. 

Marques explains that he was going 
back for a pass while playing and did 
not see Cornisha. He says that he said 
'sorry/ but he could not stop because 
he was about to be tagged. He then 
states he was upset because Cornisha 
called him a bully and said he was ugly. 
The mediators ask Cornisha if she has 
anything to add. She says she did not 
hear him apologize, but she knew he 
said something. 

As a solution, they both agree to 
apologize to each other for their parts 
in the problem. Marques also agrees to 
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get the football players to move their 
game further away from the foursquare 
area so they do not bump into players. 
This solution is acceptable to both of 
them and so is signed and carried out. 
Could Cornisha and Marques have 
solved this conflict on their own? Given 
their personalities and the fact that they 
are in different classrooms, probably 
not, but maybe. They may have ignored 
the problem. They may have gone to 
an adult. In this instance, they chose 
peer mediation. 

Peer mediators take one afternoon a 
week to do their sessions, plus the 
monthly meeting. The disputants are 
interrupted from their work when they 
are called to the mediation. Peer me- 
diators are instructed not to interrupt 
a lesson but to postpone that particu- 
lar mediation. At MacDowell, we have 
found that the peer mediation has con- 
siderably lowered the number of prob- 
lems on the playground. Children use 
the skills that they observe in peer me- 
diation to address their own problems 
or to help their friends settle their prob- 
lems without the formal peer media- 
tion session. In the beginning of the 
year, there is always a flurry of media- 
tion requests, particularly from the six 
year old students. It is just like any new 
activity you introduce to the class. Af- 
ter a while the number of requests lev- 
els off, and many days there are no 
requests at all. 

Some schools institute peer media- 
tors in individual classrooms. In this 
case I recommend that all the students 
are trained in the mediation process 
and that the task is rotated so that ev- 
eryone gets a turn. This is not some- 
thing I have tried at MacDowell since 
the combination of in-class conflict 
resolution skills and the school wide 
peer mediation program seems to be 
effective. 

If you are interested in starting peer 
mediation in your school, I suggest you 
investigate your local public schools to 
see if they have a program in place and 
someone available to do training ses- 
sions with the students. Once you have 
gone through the session, just as with 
any specialist, you may lead the ses- 
sions in the future. If you are going to 
do a school wide program you need to 



have the agreement of all the elemen- 
tary teachers and the administration. 
You may start with just your own class- 
room. There are books and video tapes 
available that describe the process and 
give suggestions for training peer me- 
diators. 

Reflections 

In preparing for this talk, I reflected 
upon the conflict resolution and peer 
mediation program at MacDowell. I 
asked myself if the program is appro- 
priate or whether it is something we 
have gotten ourselves into and now 
continue because we have 'always 
done it/ 

The peer mediation program appeals 
to the needs and characteristics of the 
second plane child. It requires that they 
use their reasoning minds to solve con- 
flicts. They are given the opportunity 
to use their intelligence and will to con- 
trol their emotions without denying 
their emotional reactions. It appeals to 
their sense of justice, for they are ex- 
ploring possible solutions that are fair 
to all parties. They are allowed to form 
their own groups and freely explore 
these problem solving techniques as 
they work in the classroom. They en- 
joy hearing that these techniques grew 
from leaders such as Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., and 
that they are practiced outside the class- 
room as well. They gain more indepen- 
dence from the adults as they gain skills 
in solving their own problems. As 
usual, from the beginning of the peer 
mediation program, the students were 
much more creative and compassion- 
ate in their problem solving than I was. 
They took the few skills I gave them 
and went beyond what I had imagined. 

I asked myself whether conflict reso- 
lution and peer mediation lessons 
should be part of the grace and cour- 
tesy lessons. Did they belong to the 
broader heading of Practical Life? 
Would these lessons give the children 
a key to social interactions? I watched 
as students grew beyond a basic con- 
cept of distributive justice, where rules 
were applied without flexibility and 
fair meant the same for everybody. I 
observed a greater range of reactions 
and problem solving skills than I had 



seen when the students were not given 
these lessons. 

When I view the conflict resolution 
and peer mediation lessons as keys, I 
remind myself that keys are there for 
the students that need them, not nec- 
essarily for all students. Many of the 
students in my class did not take part 
in the small group lessons on ways to 
solve their conflicts. They either did not 
need the lessons or they learned the 
skills from their classmates. These les- 
sons break down and provide an analy- 
sis of the steps we take when we have 
a conflict with someone else. They pro- 
vide points of interest for the elemen- 
tary children by giving various ideas 
for solving the same problems and by 
appealing to their reasoning minds. 
There is no right or wrong way to solve 
each problem, only better and better 
ways. The children must exercise their 
wills to choose the good in each situa- 
tion. So my answer is that, yes, these 
lessons can be viewed as grace and 
courtesy lessons. 

Are conflict resolution and peer me- 
diation programs for every school? I 
doubt it. Your school may have found 
a different way to help the children gain 
skills in interpersonal problems. You 
may find it useful to review the litera- 
ture that is available to see what may 
be useful to your particular situation. I 
do know that, because of freedom and 
responsibility within the Montessori 
prepared environment, our students 
are better able to develop and practice 
ways to interact with each other that 
are peaceful and loving. 

Let me close by quoting once again 
from Dr. Montessori: "It has been our 
experience that if the child and the ado- 
lescent do not have a chance to engage 
in a true social life, they do not develop 
a sense of discipline and morality. 
These gifts in their case become end 
products of coercion rather than mani- 
festations of freedom. The human per- 
sonality is shaped by continuous 
experiences; it is up to us to create for 
children, for adolescents, for young 
people an environment, a world that 
will readily permit such formative ex- 
periences ." 11 ❖ 
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lam going to address this conference 
by first giving a slight, but significant, 
change to its title. I want to talk of 
"Grace and Courtesy - our human re- 
sponsibility." It is not a human respon- 
sibility, something we can pick and 
choose to accept or not! Because we are 
human, it is our responsibility, some- 
thing that is part and parcel of our hu- 
manity, something that must become as 
familiar to us as breathing, and because 
it is ours, it is individual, our own re- 
sponsibility It becomes a collective only 
when society, a group of individuals, 
cooperates to act together in grace and 
courtesy. 

Next, because this is a Montessori 
conference, we have to put the theme 
into a Montessori context, into relation- 
ship with Dr. Maria Montessori's prin- 
ciples and practice and see how grace 
and courtesy fit into Dr. Montessori's 
aim to "give aid to life." Grace and 
courtesy cannot be divorced from the 
rest of Dr. Montessori's teaching on the 
task of the child. This task, she said, was 
to be "the formation of man, orientated 
to his environment, adapted to his time, 
place and culture." 

"The formation of man" - the object 
of Montessori's work - was man, the 
human being, a unique species. Her 
work was to observe this species and, 
from her observations, to show the rest 
of us how we too could aid life. It is 
because the object of her study was 
man, the human being, not a method 
of education, a curriculum, a syllabus, 
all of which can change with the fash- 
ion of the time, that Dr. Montessori and 
what she taught can never become old- 
fashioned, can never be politically in- 
correct, can never be outdated and 
irrelevant, because man is always up- 
to-date and never changes in his essen- 
tial nature. 

It is that essential nature of the hu- 
man being that formed the object of Dr. 
Montessori's study. If her aim, and 
ours, is 'to aid life/ what are the fac- 
tors in life that we need to take into con- 



sideration? What is the human being? 
What are the essential factors in his na- 
ture that we have to deal with? 

In the drama of creation, in the suc- 
cession of acts that realised the universe 
and our world, the human being came 
late in time. And he came as a unique 
creation, a species uniquely gifted in 
the material world with intellect and 
will. But this gift comes with a price. 
Because the human being has been 
given freedom to act, has not been "set" 
to a certain programme, he can choose 
how to act. But this freedom to choose 
carries with it responsibility. This is 
why I want to address grace and cour- 
tesy as "our human responsibility." The 
gift of intellect enables us to know; the 
gift of will enables us to choose. Intel- 
lect and will, because they are human 
characteristics, are there in potential 
when the human baby is born. Because 
they are in potential, they can develop. 
The task of the adult is to make pos- 
sible the development of the human 
potential - the development of intellect, 
the development of will. Only as these 
two human attributes develop, and in 
the measure that they develop, can 
grace and courtesy become a human re- 
sponsibility, a responsibility of each one 
of us. 

This brings us to a major principle of 
Dr. Montessori's, her realisation and 
teaching of the Four Planes of Develop- 
ment. Her understanding of these four 
planes led her to postulate that educa- 
tion could not be a matter of just add- 
ing on year after year to the process of 
schooling, of making each year a bit 
harder than the last, with more to study 
and to be tested on. The process of de- 
velopment of the human being passes 
through four stages, from birth to ma- 
turity, and each stage has different 
needs to be met, if the potential of the 
stage is to be achieved. 

Only if the potential of each stage is 
achieved, is the individual ready for the 
next stage. The acts of grace and cour- 
tesy, therefore, have to be put into con- 



text with the Planes of Development if 
they are to become, at each stage, the 
responsibility of the individual human 
being. Therefore, the acts of grace and 
courtesy have to be studied and pre- 
sented in relation to the Planes of De- 
velopment. 

Another significant principle of Dr. 
Montessori's is her teaching of the hu- 
man tendencies. These are the charac- 
teristic propensities of the human being 
which enable him from the moment of 
birth to become a man orientated to his 
environment, adapted to his time, place 
and culture. They are the characteris- 
tics, given to the nature that is the hu- 
man being, that enabled man, from his 
first appearance on the earth, to learn 
and to conquer his environment and to 
make the possibility of living within it 
and from it, in such a way that his hu- 
man needs, physical and spiritual, were 
catered for and satisfied. It was the op- 
eration of the human tendencies which 
enabled human beings to learn how to 
form societies, to become able to coop- 
erate with one another, to serve and to 
share with one another and, as time in 
human history went on, to form tribes, 
nations and empires. 

The human tendencies have allowed 
the intellect and will to come into play, 
so that human development can ex- 
pand and grow. Grace and courtesy 
have to be studied and presented in 
relation to the human tendencies if they 
are to become a responsibility of the 
human being. As with the Planes of 
Development, the human tendencies 
have to take their place in our study of 
grace and courtesy as our human re- 
sponsibility. The exercises of grace and 
courtesy cannot just be counted as one 
of the four sections into which the ex- 
ercises of practical life are divided, with 
a few examples to be presented to the 
students of a training course and to the 
children of a Montessori class. The ex- 
ercises of grace and courtesy tend to 
have become the "poor relations" 
amongst the exercises of practical life. 
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Instead, they have a transcendent value 
in the making and maturing of the hu- 
man being, and only if the adult world 
realises this transcendent value, will 
grace and courtesy become the fullest 
expression of the human being and of 
his responsibility in the realm of cre- 
ation. 

The Oxford Dictionary defines grace 
as, first, attractiveness, especially in el- 
egance of proportion or manner or 
movement, and secondly, as courteous 
goodwill. It defines courtesy as polite, 
considerate behaviour or acts. 

But here is another definition. St. 
Francis de Sales spoke of courtesy as 
"the fine flower of charity." And there 
we come to its transcendent value. 
"Charity" - "love" - "the fine flower 
of love." And if we go to love - in its 
essence - it is not a fluffy feeling around 
the heart; it is not roses and chocolates; 
there is nothing soft and velvety about 
it. It is an act of the will - to wish the 
good of the other. 

That is what we have to keep in mind 
when we consider grace and courtesy 
in terms of our human responsibility. 
It is not we who are to be considered - 
it is the other person - our consider- 
ation has to be for him. 

Dr. Montessori has told us that "to 
do an action gracefully it is not enough 
to do it with a smile on one's face." To 
make the graceful act the fine flower of 
charity, the smile has to be in the heart 
- the act has to be an act of love, one 
for which we are responsible, an act of 
the will. 

But in order for the will to act, there 
has to be knowledge. The will is a blind 
faculty; it has to be illuminated by the 
intellect. The acts of grace and courtesy 
cannot become acts of human respon- 
sibility until knowledge of them has 
been given to the intellect, and the will 
has been challenged to choose to act 
with grace. 

As with all training to human respon- 
sibility, the development of it depends 
on education. That education begins in 
the home. And if it does not begin there, 
the foundation for the future is lacking. 
Human responsibility begins with the 
parents and their responsibility is to 
educate their child to graceful, courte- 
ous behaviour, and thus to love. 
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The education of the child to grace 
and courtesy, to love and service of oth- 
ers, begins from the moment the child 
is born and therefore enters human so- 
ciety. That human society is first of all 
the family, the first unit of society, the 
foundation of society. That unit of so- 
ciety is a prepared environment in 
which the child orientates himself and 
adapts himself to his time, place and 
culture. This first prepared environ- 
ment is one of furnishings, of move- 
ments, of language. On all of these the 
child's human tendencies operate to 
enable him to make a knowledge of 
them. He has to explore what there is 
in the environment, to orientate him- 
self within it, to make order of it, to 
communicate within it, to practise and 
repeat all that his absorbent mind takes 
in from this environment. 

The child, when he is bom, enters the 
first plane of development with its par- 
ticular psychological characteristics. He 
is a sensorial explorer of facts; his en- 
vironment is a field of sensorial impres- 
sions upon which his human tendencies 
operate. Each plane of development, Dr. 
Montessori showed us, was divided 
into two sub-planes. The psychological 
characteristics of the plane operate 
throughout both sub-planes - in the 
first sub-plane to set a pattern, in the 
second sub-plane to crystallise and 
organise that pattern to ensure it will 
work, to make it into the child's own 
pattern. 

For the first plane of development. 
Dr. Montessori emphasized, the child 
is the possessor of what she called "an 
absorbent mind." This absorbent mind 
operates differently from the adult 
mind and belongs substantially only to 
the first plane of development, becom- 
ing, at the onset of the second plane of 
development, the reasoning mind, last- 
ing, debarring accident, for the rest of 
life. 

Dr. Montessori spoke of the absor- 
bent mind in the first sub-plane as the 
"unconscious absorbent mind," uncon- 
scious, because not anaesthetised but 
not able to choose, not taking in what- 
ever is around in the environment, not 
picking and choosing from it, but ab- 
sorbing it all. The second sub-plane be- 
comes the period of the "conscious 



absorbent mind." The child now has 
become able to choose what he or she 
will do, will accept, from amongst all 
that the particular environment offers. 

It is vitally important that within the 
family environment and while the ab- 
sorbent mind is operating, the parents 
and family realise that they are the ex- 
amples of grace and courtesy, their ac- 
tions and behaviour put into the 
environment for the tiniest child to ab- 
sorb, first unconsciously. The child's 
learning, in this first sub-plane of the 
first plane of development, comes 
through the human tendencies operat- 
ing via the absorbent mind. But since 
the child's mind is not consciously op- 
erating, not reasoning, not choosing, 
not willing, it is imperative that what 
is given to the unconscious mind 
should be all that is positive, all that is 
true and good and beautiful, in move- 
ment, in language, in relationships, in 
actions, in love. 

As the child is still in the stage of the 
unconscious absorbent mind, his exer- 
cise of grace and courtesy, of the fine 
flower of charity, of consideration, of 
service to others, cannot yet be his own 
human responsibility. For that his in- 
tellect has to be illumined, his will has 
to be trained to choose the good. There- 
fore, the responsibility for the child's 
acts of grace and courtesy rest fully on 
the parents and family. They are re- 
sponsible for the prepared environ- 
ment in which the child can absorb 
grace and courtesy. If ungrace and dis- 
courtesy, if clumsy, rough movements 
and slovenly behaviour, if loud voices 
and bad language, if boorish manners 
and ungracious relationships, if indis- 
cipline and disobedience are the envi- 
ronment in which the young child 
passes the years of the unconscious 
absorbent mind, that atmosphere is 
what he will absorb and on which he 
will model his behaviour with others. 

Does the adult world realise and un- 
derstand this? Instead of discussing 
and bemoaning hooligan behaviour, 
and wondering endlessly what can be 
done to remedy it, we need to educate 
adults on the vital significance and im- 
portance of the years of the absorbent 
mind, and more particularly, of the 
unconscious absorbent mind, as this 
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first phase is the foundation of all the 
rest of the intellect's development. 

If parents do not realise the effect they 
have on the child's education to grace 
and courtesy, this is one of the topics 
which should form part of a school's 
programme of parent education. If the 
child only hears you snarling and 
speaking rudely to your husband or 
wife, where will he learn to address oth- 
ers graciously? If the child only hears 
you shouting roughly at him or his 
brothers and sisters, where can he ab- 
sorb the soft voice and gentle admoni- 
tion? And finally, if the child is not 
reprimanded for the way in which he 
addresses you, the adult, how is he or 
she to learn acceptable response? 

In my hearing one day in a restau- 
rant, a mother with a three-year-old 
daughter ordered coffee for herself and 
milk for her daughter. When the milk 
came, the little girl took the glass, 
tipped it a little way and began to spill 
the milk on the floor. The mother said, 
"Please don't do that. The milk is for 
you to drink, not to pour on the floor." 

"Back off, Mother, back off!" said the 
little girl. 

"Mary, that's not a nice way to speak 
to me. I'm your mother," said the adult. 

"Did you hear me, mother? I said 
back off!" answered the little girl. 

I left! I did not want to stay to see or 
hear the end of this scene. This mother 
apparently did not understand her vi- 
tal responsibility for her daughter's 
behaviour, either then or for the future. 

And what about movement in the 
home? Is it thought about in terms of 
grace, attractiveness, elegance, consid- 
erate behaviour? Or is it just a means 
of getting from here to there? Of going 
from one room to another, barred by an 
object that has to be moved out of the 
way somehow, a door that can be 
kicked open and slammed shut? Chairs 
have a point of gravity, if they are to be 
carried from one place to another, 
which is lost if they are dragged along 
by the top of the back. And they become 
battering rams if carried with the legs 
sticking out in front of the person car- 
rying - and like battering rams, they 
can inflict injury at the worst, cause un- 
gainly movement at best. 



And what of the child observing this 
kind of movement? Does the adult 
recognise any responsibility for an ex- 
ample of inelegant and uncontrolled 
movement? 

Movement has to be learnt as a pat- 
tern, controlled by the will and is there- 
fore, in the last analysis, a human 
responsibility. But it is first the adult's 
responsibility to put this example into 
the prepared environment of the fam- 
ily for the child's absorbent mind to 
take in. 

And then another factor - human re- 
lationships within the family, to make 
an environment of love and service for 
the child to absorb. How is the child 
going to treat other people - the other 
members of his family, parents, broth- 
ers and sisters, his playmates, if the 
behaviour of human beings, one to an- 
other, is shown to him in his environ- 
ment as uncouth speech, violence of 
movement, threatening behaviour, 
rough commands, shouting, complete 
non-consideration of the other human 
beings in the environment? Grace and 
courtesy, love, service of others, consid- 
erateness, gentleness, can only be ab- 
sorbed and therefore become part of the 
small child's practice, if these are the 
qualities put into the prepared environ- 
ment by the adults in that environment. 
Grace and courtesy can become the 
individual's human responsibility only 
if human responsibility is first accepted 
by the adult. 

We do not need to be trained as 
Montessorians to prepare an environ- 
ment of love and service. We do not 
need money or luxurious possessions. 
All we need is a recognition of the hu- 
manity we share with all other human 
beings on the earth. 

I cannot remember the name of the 
author or the name of the book which I 
had read to me as a very young child, 
but I remember a character called "Mrs. 
Do-as-you-would-be-done-by." The 
story, as far as I remember, revolved 
around that admonition. Society now 
finds that teaching harder to propose 
than when this book was written and 
therefore harder to have accepted. We 
are in a climate of "me - and my feel- 
ings - me first, second and all the time." 



If "me" is always in the centre, there is 
no room for other people - there is no 
room for them in movement because 
"I" must be first. There is no room for 
them in communication, in language, 
because "I" must hold the stage. There 
is no room for them in relationships 
because that would detract from my 
importance. My human responsibility 
cannot be recognised because "I" am 
in the way. And, therefore, grace and 
courtesy can have no place because 
there is no room for love, the willing of 
the good of the other. 

And so we come back to St. Francis 
de Sales' definition of courtesy - "the 
fine flower of charity." If we accept that 
definition, we have to accept the fact 
that the essential factor in the prepared 
environment for the unconscious ab- 
sorbent mind, the factor without which 
the prepared environment is merely a 
combination of material, that essential 
factor is love. With love as the binding 
motif of the prepared environment for 
the unconscious absorbent mind, the 
first sub-plane of the Planes of Human 
Development, the foundation is laid for 
the human being to pass on to forming 
a realisation of his human responsibil- 
ity. 

We said that each Plane of Develop- 
ment has two sub-planes, the first three 
years of the plane followed by the sec- 
ond three years completing the plane, 
making the individual ready to pass to 
the next succeeding plane. We have 
considered so far the vital significant 
first sub-plane of the first Plane of De- 
velopment. We have said that the first 
sub-plane sets a pattern, allowing the 
individual to begin making certain ac- 
quisitions. Another factor of significant 
importance for the individual in the 
first Plane of Development is the char- 
acteristic gift to the human being of the 
absorbent mind. 

This, therefore, also lays on the adult 
an immense responsibility not to allow 
this gift to be squandered. The absor- 
bent mind, in its essential nature, be- 
longs only to the first Plane of 
Development. It forms a unique way 
of learning, peculiar to the child in the 
first plane, not possible for the adult. 
So the responsibility for the adult is to 
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make - the environment for the child's 
absorbent mind a place of grace and 
caring, of love. 

The child passes on to the second 
sub-plane, the period of the conscious 
absorbent mind. Now, instead of ab- 
sorbing without willing and choosing 
amongst what is offered by the envi- 
ronment, the young child begins to 
make choices. Now is the time for the 
adults to help the child develop and 
strengthen his will, so that human re- 
sponsibility can begin to be a factor in 
his realisation. Now he can be chal- 
lenged to carry out an action more per- 
fectly. "Can you set down the chair 
without making a sound? I'll show you 
how - set down one leg at a time." The 
knowledge must be given to the intel- 
lect; then the will can be asked to ac- 
cept the challenge. When the child is 
able to accept the challenge, there is a 
victory for the will and the beginnings 
of the realisation of human responsibil- 
ity. "Now I not only can perform an 
action, moving a chair from one place 
to another, but I can respect the chair 
and the action of moving it within the 
environment, and the good of the other 
people within the environment, be- 
cause I can move the chair and set it 
down somewhere else without disturb- 
ing anyone by making a noise." 

Of such subtleties are the exercises 
of grace and courtesy composed. This 
throws a responsibility onto the train- 
ers of primary Montessori teachers, and 
onto Montessori teachers of primary 
Montessori classes, to ensure that we 
are aware of and emphasize the fine, 
exact points of grace and courtesy. 

I said earlier that I thought that of- 
ten the exercises of grace and courtesy 
were the "poor relations" amongst the 
presentations in the Children's House. - 
"Give the world to the small child," Dr. 
Montessori told us. She recognised that 
the world was qualities of colour, 
shape, dimension, smell, taste, touch 
and sound. She "incarnated" those 
qualities in the sensorial material of the 
Casa dei Bambini and invited the child 
to explore them with his absorbent 
mind, his senses and his movements. 
Then, through a succession of exercises 
and of games, and with language, she 
led the mind of the child to the idea of 



the quality, so that he could recognise 
it without the aid of the material. 

But the world is not only sensorial 
materials and their qualities. It is people 
and their lives. It is society, it is 
civilisation that has been built up 
through the ages, civilisation that 
started when groups of individual hu- 
man beings realised that life could be 
lived more easily through cooperation. 
Cooperation led to the looking for the 
good of the society, for consideration 
for the others in the group. As time 
went on, a form was invented for ways 
of dealing with one another - this form 
in the Montessori Children's House is 
presented to the children through the 
exercises of grace and courtesy - it is 
the core of chivalry. 

The exercises of grace and courtesy 
in the Casa dei Bambini cover all the ele- 
ments the small child needs to know in 
order to allow him to feel comfortable 
and secure in dealing with others. Once 
again, as with all the Montessori activi- 
ties and material, knowledge is given 
to the child, and then he is allowed to 
choose to practise that knowledge. Dr. 
Montessori asked us to present the ac- 
tion but to destroy the possibility of its 
being imitated. Once again, an example 
of the subtlety of Dr. Montessori's 
teachings. 

In the Children's House, the aim is 
for the child to know how to act in so- 
cial situations but not to make his act a 
carbon copy of the one presented. The 
child's knowledge has to be transmit- 
ted to the situation as his knowledge. 
Only then can it become an act of grace 
and courtesy; otherwise, it is merely a 
performance, carried out to order, the 
order that was implicit in the presenta- 
tion of the act. 

I taught in a convent school in Lon- 
don before I came to the U.S.A. It was 
a Montessori school and one day a Car- 
dinal of the Catholic Church asked to 
visit it. The children were prepared for 
the visitor - told how to address him if 
they wished to speak with him or show 
him their work; otherwise, they were 
just to get on with their work. The Car- 
dinal arrived; most of the children 
moved to greet him, interested in and 
anxious to show their knowledge of a 
new procedure. One little girl stayed at 



her table working, without taking any 
notice of what was going on. Later, the 
Cardinal talked with the teacher of the 
class. "And that little girl who stayed 
working at her table?" he asked ques- 
tioningly. The teacher explained that 
she had been given the same lessons as 
the other children on how to greet him 
and address him. 

"I don't know why she did not come 
to you," she said. 

"But why would she?" he asked. 

This is what Dr. Montessori meant 
when she said to destroy the possibil- 
ity of imitation. The little girl had the 
requisite knowledge for greeting the 
Cardinal but had not been told she had 
to greet him. And he understood! 

The exercises of grace and courtesy 
in the Children's House have to do with 
movement. They show the child how 
to move about the classroom, how to 
move furniture and the Montessori 
materials, and how to do it while con- 
trolling the movement. So the child 
gradually becomes able to move with- 
out making a noise, without harming 
the materials, without disturbing the 
furniture or, and more importantly, the 
other people in the environment. 

The aim of these movement exercises 
is control of movement; not control ex- 
ercised by authority, but control exer- 
cised by the child upon himself; true 
control, because it is self-control and 
therefore an act of the will. Human re- 
sponsibility entails an act of the human 
will, not demanded or commanded by 
another, but exercised by the individual 
human being. 

The exercises of grace and courtesy 
in the Children's House and the prepa- 
ration for them by the parents before 
the child goes to school, lead the child 
to develop respect for the environment 
and for all that is within it, and through 
that respect the child comes to recognise 
that he can serve the environment and 
serve the human beings who share it 
with him. 

In the exercises of practical life, which 
are presented to the young child so that 
he can take care of the environment, 
there are two stages in the child's ac- 
tivity. The first stage is when the child 
repeats the procedure that has been 
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shown to him, washing a table, sweep- 
ing the floor, dusting the materials, ar- 
ranging flowers and so on, and does the 
action because of his own need to be 
active. The second stage springs from 
a higher need than just the child's own 
- this time, to do the action because ei- 
ther the environment or a companion 
in the class has a need of the action's 
being done - a table is dirty, the mate- 
rial is dusty, or someone has brought 
in a bunch of flowers and a vase needs 
polishing to hold their arrangement. 
This second stage is the stage of service. 
And in the final analysis, the exercises 
of grace and courtesy are not the con- 
forming to a pattern or form that has 
developed within the culture, within 
the nation, through the ages, but a de- 
velopment of the idea of the need of ser- 
vice to others who lack something that 
I can provide. 

It is in the Casa dei Bambini, during 
the second sub-plane of the first Plane 
of Development, that the child begins 
to glimpse his human responsibility for 
others. Within the closed, secure, lim- 
ited environment of the Children's 
House, his intellect is given the knowl- 
edge of those actions which will be of 
benefit to others. He is shown how to 
perform them; he is challenged to carry 
them out more and more gracefully and 
perfectly, and through having the free- 
dom to repeat them as often as he 
wishes, they become matter of his in- 
tellect as the idea of right behaviour. 
Thus the idea of correct behaviour, at 
all times and in all situations, the rec- 
ognition of service to others in need, the 
"fine flower of charity," the willing of 
the good of the other, forms within the 
child during this time of the absorbent 
mind and becomes a foundation to 
build upon during the further Planes 
of Development. 

In this first Plane of Development, 
the human responsibility rests upon the 
adult, most specifically the parents. 
They educate and show the forms of 
human behaviour, the limits, the cul- 
tural codes. They make an environment 
for the first plane child to absorb. If this 
human responsibility is not recognised 
and understood as vital and significant 
to the child's development to his own 
knowledge and responsibility, to his 



own service of others, to his growth in 
love of them, then will follow the cli- 
mate of uncaring and, worse, of vio- 
lence that we have all around us. 

But that non-recognition of others is 
not inevitable. Care of and love for oth- 
ers begins to develop during the first 
Plane of Development if the adults 
around the child understand and exer- 
cise their human responsibility for their 
child. They must also recognise and re- 
member that the essential absorbent 
mind is characteristic of only the first 
plane. 

Around six years of age, a psycho- 
logical change takes place in the human 
being. The child begins to enter the sec- 
ond plane of development. The absor- 
bent mind becomes the reasoning mind 
and works in a different way to gather 
and form knowledge. The human ten- 
dencies are still operative, as they are 
throughout life, but at this second plane 
of development they take a different 
direction from that of the first plane. In 
the first plane, the child's task was to 
form himself as an individual, and so 
all of his faculties were engaged in that 
task. He had to become an individual 
before he could begin to realise his 
place as an individual within a commu- 
nity. The exercises of grace and cour- 
tesy were therefore directed toward the 
individual's ability to explore, sensori- 
ally, the facts of human behaviour. It is 
the individual who is shown how to act 
with grace and love. If the path of nor- 
mal human development has been fol- 
lowed, the individual should now be 
able to begin to develop as an indi- 
vidual within a society of human be- 
ings and to recognise that that is what 
he is. Having been able to use the 
power of the absorbent mind, hopefully 
having had the advantage of a prepared 
environment in which grace and cour- 
tesy, consideration and service of oth- 
ers, have brought him to love those 
others, the child enters the second plane 
of development ready to further that 
love and service. 

The exercises of grace and courtesy 
do not belong only to the activities of 
the Casa dei Bambini . They have a spe- 
cial place there and set a pattern, allow- 
ing the child to become adapted to his 
environment and, therefore, to feel se- 





cure within it because he has learnt the 
activities of the society within which he 
lives and works. The teacher's respon- 
sibility is great, therefore, because she 
has to ensure that the child learns from 
the behaviour of this society. 

Now, as he enters the second plane, 
not only are his psychological charac- 
teristics different from those of the first 
plane, the human tendencies operate in 
a different direction; the environment 
in which he works and studies is dif- 
ferent, that work and those studies are 
different and the role of the adult is dif- 
ferent. 

"Give the world to the young child," 
Dr. Montessori told us, and we have 
considered some of the ways she did 
this. Then she asked, "What is left for 
the older child to explore?" And gave 
this older child the universe, which she 
said "is an answer to all questions." She 
wanted the child at the second plane 
of development to be given a cosmic 
vision. She believed that this vision 
would enable him to arrive at the ulti- 
mate question for himself at this stage: 
"Who am I? Have I a role to play in this 
wondrous universe?" 

Exercises of grace and courtesy form 
part of the work in the school of the sec- 
ond plane child. But they are con- 
structed differently from those given to 
the child in the Casa dei Bambini . The 
child is not given now the exercises 
which will construct him as an indi- 
vidual able to operate with knowledge, 
in a small, secure environment of fam- 
ily and a limited number of peers. At 
this second plane, he is beginning to 
move out into a wider environment, an 
environment of society outside the 
classroom. He is no longer construct- 
ing his individual self, being able to 
evaluate himself as an individual. Now 
he begins the construction of himself 
as an individual member of society. His 
environment is no longer the Children's 
House and his family. It must begin now 
to be the environment of society out- 
side the classroom. His work now is no 
longer confined to the materials of the 
Casa dei Bambini. His work has to be 
carried out both within the classroom 
and outside in society. The presenta- 
tions of the teacher now have to free 
him to explore the universe as before 
he explored the world. 
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So the exercises of grace and courtesy 
for this second plane child have to be 
organised in such a way that they take 
account of the need for preparation for 
entrance into this wider society and 
security of behaviour within it. 

The responsibility of preparation still 
lies with the adult. In the first plane, 
the adult is the presenter of fact - the 
behaviour goes like this; the environ- 
ment is to be cared for like this; other 
people are to be served in this way; love 
is to be given to these others to this 
degree; their need is to be measured 
and catered for in this manner. In this 
presentation of fact there is no place for 
question, no request for reasoning on 
the part of the child. "This is the way." 
It is the absorbent mind we are present- 
ing to the child, a sensorial explorer of 
fact, in this first plane. 

But now, at the second plane of de- 
velopment, the approach has to change. 
The absorbent mind has become the 
reasoning mind; the child is no longer 
interested in fact but in reason. The pre- 
sentations have still to be factual but 
now given to a child who can reason 
about them, who can accept the reason 
for them. The presentations are not to 
be argued about but can be reasoned 
about. "This is blue," to the small child, 
with the material of the colour box. 

The small child can say, "The sky is 
blue," when he has been given the lan- 
guage of the colour box. Now, at the 
second plane, "The sky is blue - why is 
it blue?" asks the child. 

Now, the same approach with the 
exercises of grace and courtesy. "We 
shake hands with another person like 
this," to the small child of the first plane 
in the Children's House, showing him 
how. 

Reviewing, you remind the second 
plane child of the courteous greeting to 
the teacher at the start of the morning 
session in school, and then state, "I 
wonder why we shake with the right 
hand, why we offer the right hand. Per- 
haps you could find out." 

And later, when they have found out, 
or after you have given the reason if 
they have not managed to find out, "I 
wonder when this custom started?" 

The exercises of grace and courtesy 
for the second plane child have to cover 
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the same areas as for the child in the 
first plane. The child at the second 
plane is bigger and tends to lose the 
graceful, controlled movements of the 
younger child. Whereas he had been 
interested in making small, precise 
movements after he had been intro- 
duced to them, the older child tends to 
become clumsy and ungainly and care- 
less in movement, to rush about and 
knock things over and to knock into 
people. Instead of, as in the first plane, 
being interested in the game of "who 
goes first?" when two people meet try- 
ing to get through a narrow space, and 
one steps back and allows the other to 
pass first, now this older child is often 
interested only in barging through a 
space first, almost unaware that there 
isn't room for two bodies at the same 
time. 

Movement now, gracious, controlled 
movement, movement carried out al- 
ways with the thought of others, has to 
be presented in relation to movement 
within a wider society than the small, 
secure environment of the Casa dei 
Bambini. 

We said earlier that the work of the 
child now at the second plane has to be 
carried out by going out into the wider 
society of the world of life and work 
outside the classroom. The child now 
has to explore not the qualities of the 
world "incarnated" in the sensorial 
materials of the Children's House, but 
the Cosmos and the life of humanity 
within it. Human beings living their 
lives in the society outside the class- 
room make an environment of study, 
of work, of leisure and play, of concerts 
and art galleries, of colleges and uni- 
versities, of industry and commerce, 
into which the child has to move in or- 
der to explore. 

There is a code of movement to be 
accepted and used in the different situ- 
ations in which the child explores. This 
now has to be presented to him and he 
is to be challenged to conform to it. Li- 
braries have their rules of silence, con- 
cert halls need silence, passengers can 
be disturbed on public transport by 
loud voices and rough movements. It 
is not a case now of presenting the fact 
that movement should be performed 
like this and the young child of the first 
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plane accepting it, as his absorbent 
mind is interested in fact. Now, at the 
second plane, the child is not interested 
in fact for fact's sake; he needs reasons. 
"This kind of movement makes it diffi- 
cult for others; that is why we need to 
move carefully, to keep our voices low." 

As well as control of movement for 
the sake of others' comfort, the second 
plane child must learn control of voice 
pitch so that others may hear, and that 
being presented is the protocol of rela- 
tionships with others in civilised soci- 
ety. 

What about elbows when sitting at a 
table with others? How are peas con- 
veyed to the mouth? Which knife is 
used first? Who is introduced first to 
whom? Are hats worn in elevators? 

For this second plane child, who re- 
sponds to reason, the adults' responsi- 
bility is to make him aware of why his 
behaviour matters. "Do as you would 
be done by." The second plane child, 
with his reasoning mind, can appreci- 
ate reasons, and if he has been trained 
in the first plane to begin to understand 
his human responsibility, he can accept 
the reasons. 

This is why the elementary classes in 
Montessori schools are so important 
and why they must increase. Reason is 
becoming important to the individual's 
development at this second plane. 
Therefore, the adults' responsibility for 
training the child to his human respon- 
sibility is of the utmost importance and 
significance at this second plane. 

In society this training to responsi- 
bility is almost totally ignored. This is 
a factor which elementary Montessori 
trainers, Montessori teachers, school 
consultants, and all who work with 
Montessori adults, have to recognise 
and accept. 

I do not believe that much blame 
should be laid upon poverty and dep- 
rivation or one-parent families, for lack 
of manners, for uncivilised behaviour, 
for the "me first" culture, for the loss 
of respect for environment and people, 
or for crime and violence. I believe that 
blame lies, fully and squarely, upon the 
adult population. For the most part, 
adults have resigned their human re- 
sponsibility for grace and courtesy, and 
all that is entailed in that concept of hu- 
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man living. Adults have lost the under- 
standing of the place held by grace and 
courtesy in human civilisation, and 
therefore we are losing that human 
civilisation which has been built up 
through the years that has passed since 
human beings first appeared on earth. 

Human civilisation developed from 
the realisation that cooperation in soci- 
eties was necessary if a better life for 
all was to be achieved. Cooperation en- 
tailed a recognition that the weaker 
members of the society had need of the 
strength of the stronger. This recogni- 
tion gradually developed into a code 
of behaviour, one to another. This rec- 
ognition held within it the seeds of 
grace and courtesy, the service of one 
to another, for respect for the weak, of 
consideration of others, of "Do-as-you- 
would-be-done-by," of love and of 
chivalry. 

The development of this considerate 
code of behaviour of love has to begin 
in the family environment, has to be 
instilled into the children by the adults 
in the family, has to be the responsibil- 
ity of those adults. If a firm foundation 
of courtesy is laid in the first plane of 
development, it will continue into the 
second plane and can then be devel- 
oped further. 

It is within these two first planes of 
development that the seeds of chivalry 
are sown. In the Oxford Dictionary chiv- 
alry is defined first as a medieval 
knightly system with its religious, 
moral and social code, and secondly as 
honour, courtesy and readiness to help 
the weak. 

In the first plane, the young child is 
shown how to respect and care for the 
environment and the people in it, how 
to behave on social occasions, how to 
control his movements and his voice, 
how to look after those younger than 
himself and how to serve those older. 
The code of chivalry is there in embryo, 
and the adults of the environment are 
there as the stewards of it, but they have 
to accept that stewardship and their 
responsibility for it. 

At the second plane, the foundations 
laid in the first plane are strengthened 
by the repetition of the presentations 
of grace and courtesy of the first. But 
an extra element of service is added. 




We have mentioned that the environ- 
ment at the second plane has to be ex- 
tended to take in the world and society 
outside the classroom. The work of the 
child has to include exploration outside 
the classroom as well as inside it. That 
exploration has to be not only of the 
work of society outside the classroom, 
but also the needs of that society, in or- 
der to serve it. 

It is the aspect of service of society 
that is at the core of the exercises of 
grace and courtesy at the second plane. 
And it is service that was at the heart 
of the Orders of Chivalry when they were 
founded. It is still there in the orders, 
still working, and in their modem suc- 
cessors. 

The second plane of development 
crystallises and sets the pattern of what 
was introduced in the first plane. The 
idea of personal responsibility can be- 
gin now to be realised. Personal respon- 
sibility can begin to enter in with the 
idea of service to those in need. The 
second plane child is encouraged to 
look for the poor, the weak, the friend- 
less, and to ask what he or she can do 
to serve this need. 

This was one of the aims of Mario 
Montessori for elementary Montessori 
classes. In one of my last discussions 
with him about the work of Montessori 
elementary classes, he told me the story 
of a boy in Italy who disappeared each 
lunch time and did not stay to eat with 
his classmates, who thought he must 
go home to lunch. One day a friend 
asked to go with him. But instead of 
taking his classmate home, they went 
to see an old, blind man, to whom the 
first boy read. On their way back to 
school, he explained to his classmate 
that the blind man spent all day alone 
and so he used his lunch time to visit 
and talk and read to him. This encour- 
aged the second boy to find someone 
else in need and gradually the idea 
spread in the class. 

The idea of service to the community 
is growing in the Montessori schools 
which have elementary classes. This 
aspect of grace and courtesy, this de- 
velopment of the seeds of chivalry, this 
appeal to individual human responsi- 
bility to be recognised and accepted, all 
this is vital to the development of the 
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child and has to be undertaken at the 
second plane. 

There are two Planes of Development 
to follow, to bring the individual to the 
maturity of the adult. Nothing can be 
left out of the preparation if this end of 
human potential is to be achieved. 
Grace and courtesy exercises are not 
little activities of the Children's House, 
to be presented to the children to keep 
them busy. They are intrinsic to the 
whole of Montessori education and 
absolutely essential if human society is 
to recover civilised behaviour with the 
code of chivalry as its norm. 

One of the strongest characteristics 
of the second plane child is his need to 
hero-worship. He needs to be pre- 
sented with heroic characters, who 
throughout history have given us mod- 
els of chivalrous behaviour. These chil- 
dren at the second plane need to be 
introduced to the ways in which heroes 
and heroines have served human needs 
and are still serving them. Television, 
radio and newspapers present, for the 
most part, the negatives of life - this 
tends to make up the greater part of the 
news. We can help these children ex- 
plore for heroes and heroines, and 
make up a positive news programme 
for the day. Only in this way, by giving 
these second plane children positive ex- 
amples of people to emulate, can we 
show them human responsibility at 
work, and grace and courtesy practised 
to the extreme. With this preparation 
for service, for "Do-as-you-would-be- 
done-by" exercised to its fullest poten- 
tial, grace and courtesy can be accepted 
as the individual's finest responsibility. 

But Dr. Montessori considered two 
other Planes of Development, the third 
and the fourth, which brought the adult 
to maturity. She put forward her ideas 
for "aid to life" in these two planes, just 
as she had done for the first two planes. 
Her ideas are revolutionary as were her 
ideas for the child in the two earlier 
planes. Unfortunately, she did not live 
long enough to put her ideas into prac- 
tice as she did with the Children's 
House for the first plane and Cosmic 
Education for the second. Her ideas can 
be read and studied in her book. From 
Childhood to Adolescence . 

At the third plane, grace and cour- 
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tesy need to be studied in terms of the 
chivalric ideal in history. If grace and 
courtesy have been presented, first in 
the home and then in the Children's 
House, in terms implicit of service of 
need; if service of need has been devel- 
oped and extended at the second plane 
to encompass society outside the class- 
room, and the exploration of what my 
responsibility is to serve the needs of 
others, here at the third plane, grace 
and courtesy takes on a new dimen- 
sion. 

At this third plane the child is once 
again building himself as an individual. 
At the first plane he began the construc- 
tion of himself as the individual. This 
individual construction had to be 
achieved before he could recognise 
himself as a member of society. The 
stronger the construction is at the first 
plane, the stronger will be the indi- 
vidual member of society. At the sec- 
ond plane, he begins to explore society 
and to look for his place within it. Now 
at the third plane the child once again 
has to construct the individual, but 
now, not for the sake of himself and the 
recognition of himself, but now to be 
able to recognise himself as an indi- 
vidual, bringing his individuality into 
the service of humanity, the community 
of individuals. The stronger he is, the 
stronger will be the community and so 
humanity. 

The idea and the ideal of service that 
Maria Montessori envisioned in her 
programme of "aid to life" for children 
in her schools, and that should have 
been built up from the family unit 
through the Children's House to the el- 
ementary Montessori school and on 
into the third and fourth planes, be- 
comes of vital significance at the third 
plane. This is the plane of the apostolate, 
of vocation. It is the stage where ideals 
are paramount. The adults' responsibil- 
ity now is almost overwhelming. This 
is the stage when we have to encour- 
age, more and more, service of others 
as vital to the rebuilding of society and 
its values. 

We have to introduce the adolescent 
to the great variety of forms of service 
that may be offered. And once again, 
as we challenged the child at the first 
plane with "Can you wash the table 







without spilling even a tiny drop of 
water off this edge?" we must now at 
the third plane challenge, "Can you 
serve? And go on serving when it be- 
comes hard or monotonous?" Here is 
the crux for human responsibility. 
"These people you serve depend on 
you. They are your responsibility be- 
cause you chose to serve them." Then 
the challenge, "Are you going to give 
up when the going gets tough?" 

A priest I met in Lourdes, who had 
brought with him three hundred el- 
ementary-age boys and girls to help 
with the sick pilgrims, told me the chil- 
dren got up at six o'clock to get their 
charges up, dressed and ready for the 
day, and did not finish looking after 
them until they were in bed. The priest 
said, "We do not challenge youth 
enough. Society expects them to behave 
badly, and so they do. Why are we not 
challenging them to the positive and 
the good?" Why not? I ask you. 

Do we need to revive the old code of 
chivalry? If Dr. Montessori's plane for 
adolescents, the Erdkinder, is ever ac- 
complished as she envisioned it, service 
and responsibility should be its aim. 

When Dr. Montessori opened the first 
Casa del Bambini in Rome in 1907, she 
spoke of the event as being something 
of which, one day, the whole world 
would rejoice. This was greeted with 
scepticism. But when the first children 
began to work in the prepared environ- 
ment, the newspapers of the day wrote 
of the children as "the converted chil- 
dren," so different were they to what 
children were thought of as being, so 
courteous were they and considerate of 
one another. Dr. Montessori did not 
agree that they should be termed "new 
children." She asked if they were not 
the children that all should be if they 
were given the right conditions for nor- 
mal development. 

Is it perhaps that at adolescence we 
are not seeing young people as they 
should be, because nowhere have they 
been given the conditions for showing 
normalized behaviour? As in 1907, 
when the small children astounded 
those around, are we waiting now to 
see the Erdkinder show us what society 
should be? If Dr. Montessori's vision for 
them were fully implemented, could 



we challenge young people to join a 
code of chivalric conduct and service? 

We have drugs challenging them, al- 
cohol challenging them, violence and 
crime challenging them - "come, join 
us - we're easy - we'll blow you away!" 

Can the adolescent at this phase of 
vocation be challenged by the hard in- 
vitation to be of real service to the world, 
and to accept, through giving that ser- 
vice, his or her human responsibility for 
the ultimate in grace and courtesy? 

Can we all go from this conference 
with a deeper understanding of what 
Dr. Montessori offered the children 
when she gave them the exercises of 
grace and courtesy? Can we contem- 
plate the idea that perhaps, at this time 
of crisis of civilisation as there was in 
the Middle Ages, we should resurrect 
the code of chivalry, go back to the 
study of its beginnings, present it to the 
children when they are old enough to 
study history, put it before the parents 
in our parent education classes, adopt 
it ourselves, and thus make the revolu- 
tion in society's values that the Orders 
of Chivalry made when they were first 
founded? 

If this could be done, human respon- 
sibility would begin to take the place 
for which it was given to the human 
species. We would take up again the 
role for which we were created. ❖ 
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If I were to begin this presentation 
with the assertion that Maria Montes- 
sori had a global and comprehensive 
concept of education, I am sure that all 
the listeners in this large auditorium 
would, without exception, agree with 
me. Were I to follow this assertion, how- 
ever, with the question, "What exactly 
do the words 'global' and 'comprehen- 
sive' mean?" I am just as sure that what 
would follow would be a great confu- 
sion, as every person here would give 
a different answer. And were I to ask 
you to write your answers on a scrap 
of paper, I would be willing to bet that 
of the around 400 papers, no two would 
contain the same answer. My assertion 
would then be revealed as nothing but 
the vaguest of statements, empty of any 
real meaning. And so the question pre- 
sents itself as to whether my assertion 
could still be seen as a compliment for 
Maria Montessori and her educational 
methods, or if it must not rather be in- 
terpreted as a sharp criticism, indeed a 
fatal coup de grace . Is it possible that 
Maria Montessori's concept of educa- 
tion, which at first glance seems so com- 
prehensive and all-inclusive, is upon 
closer inspection nothing but a simple 
conglomerate, a patchwork, a tumul- 
tuous collage of ideas? Is it possible that 
it represents a pedagogical stew, a hap- 
hazardly and eclectically gathered col- 
lection of heterogeneous thoughts 
which can't fairly be compared to the 
thoughts of the great educational phi- 
losophers? Could Montessori's phi- 
losophy be a blank screen which invites 
each individual to project onto it his or 
her own most cherished beliefs about 
education? Israel Scheffler from Harvard 
would speak here of an educational slo- 
gan, something equivalent to an empty 
glass that can be filled with whatever 
contents one wishes to pour into it. 

These questions are unavoidable 
when we observe the unparalleled tri- 
umph with which Montessori peda- 
gogy has penetrated every corner of the 



earth and every culture during the last 
century. The influence and success of 
Montessori education far exceeds even 
the worldwide recognition of the ideas 
of John Dewey. How can this triumph 
be explained? And what are the reasons 
that this crescendo hasn't ended after 
a century, but rather shows all the signs 
of continuing, banners waving, into the 
next century? We must ask the hard 
question: What can it mean to say that 
Maria Montessori's concept of educa- 
tion is global and comprehensive and 
has united cultures; has bound the cul- 
tures of natural science and the hu- 
manities, of experimental research and 
speculative philosophy, of realistic de- 
scription of facts and the ethereal pro- 
duction of ideas; woven together the 
fundamental doctrines of the various 
religions (from Christianity, to theoso- 
phy to Buddhism); joined the rational 
aspect of mankind with the emotional; 
meshed the meditation of the Far East 
with Western Civilization; combined 
the fight for the rights of the oppressed 
(women and children) with the disarm- 
ing struggles for peace and pacifism? 

At this point I must clearly state what 
my attentive listeners will have already 
noticed. My topic is not derived from 
the rigors of daily Montessori educa- 
tional practice, but focuses rather on the 
educational theories of the Roman uni- 
versity professor. Dr. Maria Montessori. 
Ladies and gentlemen, by talking about 
Montessori education in terms of its 
theoretical roots, we are not talking 
about something which is light-years 
distant from the daily practice of Mon- 
tessori schools. We are rather discuss- 
ing exactly those principles upon which 
a Montessori school must be built, if it 
can be defined at all as a Montessori 
school; we are articulating exactly those 
criteria which allow us to judge and 
evaluate a Montessori school. Let there 
be no mistake: a Montessori school can 
only be called a good Montessori school 
to the degree that it reflects the prin- 



ciples of the educational theory of 
Maria Montessori. Without the founda- 
tion of these theoretical principles, a so- 
called Montessori school would be a 
building hanging in mid-air, blown 
hither and thither by every storm. It is 
the clarity of these principles which 
defines the clarity of Montessori edu- 
cation. 

The brief time that we have at our 
disposal makes it necessary that I con- 
dense my remarks to two essential 
points. In the first part of my presenta- 
tion, I will attempt to clarify what it 
means to speak of an all-encompassing 
or total educational concept with re- 
gard to Maria Montessori. In the sec- 
ond half of my presentation, I propose 
to compare Maria Montessori's concept 
of education with the educational theo- 
ries of other great philosophers of edu- 
cation, bringing into greater relief the 
contours of her thoughts while at the 
same time highlighting their relativity. 
It is by setting clearly before our eyes 
the boundaries and biases of her edu- 
cational theory, that I hope, perhaps 
paradoxically, to win a better apprecia- 
tion of Maria Montessori's true signifi- 
cance. 

If we agree that Maria Montessori 
developed a global and comprehensive 
concept of education, at least one thing 
becomes clear. First, it is obvious that 
Maria Montessori's philosophy of edu- 
cation cannot be confined to the bound- 
aries of a didactic method, which one 
can learn and then apply in educational 
practice. To reduce Montessori's theo- 
ries to nothing more than a method 
would be to hamstring, to cripple them 
and to amputate the essence of what 
they represent. 

If you are familiar with the publica- 
tions, the books and the lectures of 
Maria Montessori, then you know that 
she struggled against no other misun- 
derstanding or misinterpretation of her 
work more than she did against the 
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reduction of her theory to a learnable 
skill or a didactic method. If it is true 
that her last words were indeed. Non 
hanno capito niente! or "They simply 
haven't understood anything!" then 
these words strike at the heart of our 
problem. In her last public lecture 
which was entitled. On the Child , Dr. 
Montessori spoke of the greatest disap- 
pointment of her life. This frustration, 
almost disillusionment, consisted of the 
fact that for 50 years she had done but 
a single thing, namely, pointed to the 
child and invoked us to look to the child. 
Yet what had been the response of her 
public and her followers? The whole 
time, rather than turning their gaze to 
the child, they had stared, fascinated, 
at her pointing finger. 

What was Dr. Montessori trying to 
say with this image? She was saying: 
The object of my attempts and the goal 
of my efforts has been the child , yet my 
ignorant students have focused only on 
me, on my pointing finger. Non hanno 
capito; they simply have not understood 
that the important point is the goal and 
not the approach taken. Montessori fo- 
cused on the goal; her followers have 
focused largely on the method. This is 
the great misconception which plagued 
Dr. Montessori her whole life long. 

In no place was this more decisively 
expressed than at the 1937 International 
Montessori Congress in Cophenhagen. 
Dr. Montessori had been asked to give 
the opening speech on the topic of her 
educational method. The Montessorians 
who had gathered from throughout the 
world were more than just a little 
shocked to hear her begin her speech 
with the honest admission that she 
couldn't speak on the topic because she 
didn't have an educational method and 
she had never developed one. And 
even more shocking was her following 
statement that those who saw in her 
educational theory nothing but a 
method had understood next to noth- 
ing. To this negative pronouncement, 
she then added an interesting positive 
clarification: If anything were to be 
called a Montessori method, then it 
must exist in my theory of the normal 
child. 

This unequivocal statement by Maria 
Montessori - and I could easily produce 
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a whole list of similar comments - 
should not in the least surprise us, be- 
cause it was made by a woman of 
whom even today many people, in- 
cluding her followers, have a false con- 
ception. I am grateful to Mrs. Renilde 
Montessori for setting the record 
straight regarding her esteemed grand- 
mother at a conference last year in 
Rome and then, later, at my university 
in Wurzburg. She convincingly demon- 
strated - and this too was shocking for 
the thousand or more listeners - that 
almost no one among Montessori's fol- 
lowers or students had made any ef- 
fort to ascertain who Maria Montessori 
truly was. All of them, including her 
biographers, had created their own 
ideal person, based not on Montessori, 
but on what they wanted to see. For the 
teachers, then, Montessori became the 
perfect teacher, although she herself 
had never taught in an elementary or 
secondary school. For those searching 
for meaning, she became the great vi- 
sionary, although to the end of her life 
she considered her own search unfin- 
ished. For those born to be disciples she 
became the great master, although she 
hated it when people thought of her as 
a guru. To parents and kindergarten 
teachers she became the loving Kinder - 
garten-Mutti , although her own life was 
spent more at her writing desk and lec- 
ture pulpit than at the side of children. 

Who was she in truth? She was a 
scholarly researcher and university 
professor, disciplined through thor- 
ough study of medicine and the natu- 
ral sciences, who saw her mission in 
promulgating a new understanding of 
the child and promoting a new concept 
of education. This she did consistently 
and tirelessly for 50 years. 

I would now like to add my own in- 
terpretation to our discussion. Montes- 
sori thought too highly of the profession 
of educators to want to patronize them 
by making them simply technicians of a 
method. She would have preferred, as 
was the case with all great educational 
philosophers, teachers and educators 
capable of thinking and choosing for 
themselves, not depending on a crutch 
or cane to stand on their own two feet. 

We can therefore conclude the fol- 
lowing as the first result of our rumi- 



nations: Montessori's concept of edu- 
cation is, in fact, global and comprehen- 
sive in the sense that her theory is 
indeed a broad theory and not just a 
method. But what exactly is a theory 
compared to a method? Method is con- 
structed of two Greek words, meta and 
hodos which translate literally as "the 
way toward" and, therefore, asking the 
question regarding the way is only 
meaningful if one knows beforehand 
who wishes to arrive where. If, for ex- 
ample, I as a foreigner were to ask 
about the best way within the United 
States, the question would be dumb 
and senseless and you would be unable 
to give me an intelligent answer with- 
out knowing first where in your won- 
derful country I wish to go. There are 
many ways within the United States, 
not just one, and which one is best de- 
pends on the destination one desires. 
Such is also the case with education. 
There are many methods, not just one, 
and which one is best depends on my 
conception of the child and what end I 
wish to realize. To ask which method 
is once and for always the best is a 
dumb and senseless question. To ask it 
is to demonstrate a complete lack of 
understanding regarding education: 
Non hanno capito niente! A theory of edu- 
cation must not be reshaped into a 
method; rather, a theory must embrace 
three dimensions. It must include a pre- 
cise concept of the subject of education, 
who is to take the path, and a clear un- 
derstanding of the destination to be 
reached at the end of the path. The clari- 
fication of the subject, or definition of 
the child , is called "anthropology" from 
the Greek words anthropos (mankind) 
and logos (study of), while a statement 
regarding the aims of education is 
called "teleology" from the Greek 
words telos (aim) and logos (study of). 

If you take the time to study the pub- 
lications of Maria Montessori thor- 
oughly and carefully, you will find 
confirmed on every page that she 
speaks more about the child and the 
aims of education, than she does about 
the how, or the method. And I would 
be remiss not to mention at this point 
that Montessori's first and, from a 
scholarly perspective, most fundamen- 
tal book carried the title: Pedagogical 
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Anthropology, a book which she wrote 
many years before she established her 
first children's house. Interestingly her 
last and most essential book titled. The 
Formation of Man also deals exclusively 
with educational aims, not with method. 

I am certain that you are all ac- 
quainted with Maria Montessori's an- 
thropology, her vision of the child; and 
with her teleology, her concept of edu- 
cational aims. Nevertheless, I would 
like briefly to review the main ideas 
and central concepts to refresh your 
memories. As you well know, Maria 
Montessori starts with the hypothesis 
that each and every child, even in its 
embryonic state, is endowed with an 
inborn blueprint and with it, an inner 
drive mechanism which Dr. Montessori 
described with the Greek word horme 
which is similar to our Latin word, 
motor . This blueprint and this develop- 
mental motor are not part of the child 
by mere chance, but rather - and this is 
her second principle hypothesis - they 
are placed in the child by God himself 
at the moment of the child's conception. 
Montessori speaks often of God also as 
the "heavenly geometrist," through 
which she hopes to express the idea of 
God as the all-powerful cosmic archi- 
tect who has designed the complete 
plan for every part, every person, in the 
cosmic evolution. In the same way that 
He, in His foreknowledge and plan- 
ning, has placed the stars of the heav- 
ens each in its eternal orbit in the 
universe; so has He also assigned ev- 
ery individual his or her place on earth 
and lot in life through the imminent 
blueprint and the horme. 

Obviously, no one has ever seen 
someone with a built-in blueprint and 
no mechanic has ever serviced the de- 
velopmental motor of a child. I am also 
reasonably certain that no one has ever 
peeked over God's shoulder as He in- 
stalled this blueprint or this motor. No 
one has ever observed these things be- 
cause it is not of things that we are 
speaking, but rather of ideas, and ideas 
cannot be observed, only thought. That 
is why we are speaking of Montessori's 
educational theory. And obviously she 
came upon this theory by no other 
means than through thought, specifi- 
cally new thoughts about the child. 







Maria Montessori was fascinated by 
these new ideas about the child, and in 
a very important essay in her writings 
entitled God and the Child she described 
in detail how the pedagogical revolu- 
tion that she started came about. Old- 
fashioned educators believed that they 
had to form the child like a clump of 
modeling clay. That is to say, they 
wanted to fill the child with learning 
and values as one would fill an empty 
glass and they believed, since time im- 
memorial, that all of the spectacular 
educational successes could be attrib- 
uted to their ability and their hard 
work. Montessori's concept of the child 
put the whole situation in a different 
light. "Educationists ought rather to 
have investigated the wonderful pow- 
ers of divine creation in the child's soul. 
It was the nature of the child himself 
that was worthy of their admiration, 
rather than a method which was merely 
an adaptation to those inner, divine 'di- 
rectives' which govern the natural 
course of development." Indeed, this 
single sentence contains Montessori's 
Copernican-like revolution in educa- 
tion. No more was the educator the sun 
whose light beamed upon the child. 
Rather the child itself contained all of 
the solar energy needed for its devel- 
opment. Development or, more exactly, 
the "natural course of development" is, 
therefore, the key concept of Montes- 
sori pedagogy. This concept moves the 
secret and the goal of Montessori edu- 
cation beyond the two hypotheses pre- 
viously explained because with it 
education can no longer be the design 
of an adult to mold or shape a child. 
Rather, the task of the educator is 
changed 180 degrees. It is to clear all 
the barriers, provide all the necessary 
help, and place at his disposal all the 
necessary resources of the environment 
that the child needs in order to follow 
the exigencies of the inborn blueprint 
and the horme; to bring to completion 
the "natural course of development" 
and in the end to become a normally 
developed human being. 

Suzanne Gunkel, one of my former 
doctoral students, has recently pub- 
lished a book wherein she identifies 
four basic principles characteristic of 
teaching according to Montessori's 
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ideas. First is the principle of an inter- 
nally defined development of the child. 
Think of the inborn blueprint, the dy- 
namic force of horme, the absorbent 
mind, or the sensitive periods of devel- 
opment. The second principle is that of 
the child's freedom. The third principle 
regards self-directed activity and the 
fourth, possibly most significant, is the 
principle of indirect education. 

Here is where we come to the core of 
Montessori's thought. For if a person, 
that is every individual person, could 
develop normally and become a fully 
normal human being, which for Mont- 
essori meant a perfect or complete hu- 
man being, then not only would the 
individual people be the best possible, 
but all human societies, and nature it- 
self, indeed the whole world would be 
perfected. All personality disorders and 
social tensions would disappear in a 
puff, ushering in an eternal kingdom 
of peace, untroubled unity with nature, 
and a reign of spiritual harmony with 
the cosmos. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as I describe 
this highest pinnacle in the cathedral 
of Maria Montessori's thoughts, it be- 
comes unmistakably clear that the ad- 
mirable professor has placed herself 
miles from daily educational practice 
and soars as if on angel's wings in the 
heavens of Utopia. No realistic or clear- 
headed educator can earnestly believe 
that child suffering, misery, poverty, 
violence, war or natural disaster can be 
done away with simply as a result of 
the natural, healthy development of 
children. And naturally Professor Mon- 
tessori, as a well-trained and educated 
scientist, did not consider it a realistic 
prognosis either. Rather, she was fully 
aware of the Utopian character or, per- 
haps better said, the theoretical char- 
acter of her thoughts and her visions. 



That said, I have arrived at the sec- 
ond part of my presentation. This sec- 
ond section will be much shorter 
because I want only to briefly compare 
and contrast Maria Montessori's edu- 
cational theory with the theories of a 
few other great educational philoso- 
phers of a similar caliber. Please note, I 
am speaking of a comparison between 
various theories of education, not be- 
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tween various educational methods. 
My question is therefore not, "Is there 
a method which is by chance more ef- 
fective or more efficient? Is there one 
by means of which I can stuff the child 
with more knowledge or more useful 
values? Is there a method by means of 
which I can better socialize the child 
and prepare it for future gainful em- 
ployment?" My question is instead, 
"Are there similar sweeping visions of 
the child and of education? Are there 
pedagogical greats who have climbed 
to the same heights as Maria Montes- 
sori? Who are they and what did they 
have to say?" 

Looking back over almost three thou- 
sand years of western educational his- 
tory, I see only five other theories of early 
childhood education which can be 
placed alongside Maria Montessori's. 
The first of them is from the Swiss educa- 
tor, Johann Heinrich PestaJozzi. During the 
beginning waves of industrialization and 
in the face of the disintegration of the tra- 
ditional large families and their replace- 
ment by the nuclear family, he became 
an energetic defender for the ideals of 
motherly education and for preserving the 
family structure. For him, kindergarten 
could only have a subsidiary function to 
the disappearing family education, and 
every kindergarten teacher must therefore 
be modeled professionally on the ideal of 
the mother. It was typical for mothers, in 
Pestalozzi's eyes at least, first to satisfy the 
elementary needs of the child, then to 
play or work, and then to discuss 
thoughtfully with the child what had just 
been done. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, 
as the first infant schools were estab- 
lished with upwards of 150 children per 
class, a new educational theory ap- 
peared. The German philosopher of 
education, Johann Friedrich Herbart 
promoted his conviction that children's 
education was principally an issue of 
learning elementary lessons. The con- 
tent of the lessons must be designed 
around imparting fundamental knowl- 
edge according to its constituent ele- 
ments, that is, broken down into easily 
understandable pieces. He developed 
the so-called curriculum spiral and el- 
ementary learning because he believed 
that the behavior of a child could be 




controlled largely through instilling 
correct attitudes and understandings in 
the same way that the data in a pre-pro- 
grammed computer can be called up 
and printed out. This theory might 
seem modern to you; in reality, how- 
ever, it is over 200 years old. 

More than any other, the Geneva 
born Jean-Jacques RousSeau rebelled 
against the idea that adults must de- 
cide what things a child is to learn and 
how they are to be learned. He consid- 
ered it an intolerable pretension and an 
unpardonable arrogance on the part of 
adults that they wanted to define how 
a child's education should look or what 
a child should learn. In contrast to the 
theory of learning, he proposed a 
theory whereby children should sim- 
ply gain experience, each according to 
its individual nature, and thus come to 
master the world by experience, not 
through a synthetic or forced process 
of "learning." 

Maria Montessori, who was well-ac- 
quainted with the philosophies of 
Rousseau, raised certain objections. She 
agreed with him in principle that one 
must allow a child to become engaged 
and active in experiences, but it seemed 
to her that Rousseau wanted to allow 
the child to become independent in 
only a superficial and partial way. For 
even though the child could have its 
own experiences, it was still the role of 
the adult to arrange and stage the de- 
sired experiences - desired, however, 
only by the adult. Montessori was far 
more radical when she proposed that the 
child needed no such behind-the-scenes 
arrangements because it already con- 
tained an inborft blueprint and a devel- 
opmental motor. One needed only to 
assure that the child develop normally 
and healthily according to these God- 
given and, therefore, divine powers. 

The next theory stems from a Ger- 
man philosopher and casts a light 
which illuminates the perspective in- 
herent in Montessori's thought. 
Friedrich Frobel, the inventor of the 
Kindergarten, explored the relationship 
between the individual and the world 
in a deeply philosophical way. He came 
to the conclusion that this dynamic be- 
tween man and his world cannot be a 
single, linear, one-dimensional relation- 
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ship; rather, it must be a double-sided 
or dialectical relationship. The idea of 
learning only described the process of 
the outer world being internalized, 
while the concept of development dealt 
only with the process of an inner po- 
tentiality being realized outside; 
whereas, for Frobel, it was in the con- 
cept of play that he recognized human 
activity which brought the outer world 
in and expressed the inner world out- 
wardly, all at the same time. Therefore, 
for Frobel, all education had to be 
game-like, couched in the medium of 
play. 

The most recent theory chooses yet 
another point of departure. Personal- 
ism, an educational philosophy born in 
France during the third decade of this 
century, has as its goal the emancipa- 
tion and self-responsible autonomy of 
the human person. The concept of per- 
son is understood as that intersection 
of reason, free choice and language 
which characterizes man (and woman) 
and sets them apart from every other 
creature. Education for this theory 
means the awakening and fostering of 
reason, free choice and language. Those 
things are therefore pedagogically cor- 
rect which encourage a child from early 
on to become more reasonable, more 
free and more communicative. 

Now, at the end of my presentation, 
I would like to invite you to participate 
in one last thought experiment. Imag- 
ine, please, that on this stage stand the 
eminent representatives of six theories 
we have mentioned: Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Rousseau, Montessori, Frobel; 
I would like to represent the most re- 
cently named theory of personalism, 
which I have defended in many books, 
including some here in the United 
States. And let us imagine that each of 
these representatives holds a large ban- 
ner in his or her hand. In large letters 
on Pestalozzi's banner, the words 
Mother or Family are written. On 
Herbart's is the word Learning , while 
Rousseau's says Experience, and 
Montessori's carries the motto Normal 
Development. On Frobel 's banner is the 
word Play and on mine the words 
Perfectability of the Human Person. If you 
had to choose which banner you would 
follow, which would it be? And, per- 
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haps more importantly, why? 

I personally think that before you 
make a decision you should listen care- 
fully to what each representative has 
to say, thinking carefully and patiently 
about the reasons they give. Only then, 
after having studied all six thoroughly 
and completely, should you decide. But 
for which will you decide? 

Here is my answer, perhaps some- 
what unexpected. You should choose 
none of them, but should choose rather 
your own thinking in this regard. But 
your own thinking must not be arbi- 
trary, your opinions not simply pulled 
from the air. Your ideas must be honed 
on these six theories of education and 
must depart from the groundwork they 
have laid because each of these theo- 
ries is, in its way, true. The family is just 
as important as the person, experience 
just as important as play, development 
just as important as learning. A wise 
and well-trained educator must not 
neglect a single aspect, if he or she does 
not wish to "offend one of these little 
ones." 

So what is the startling conclusion to 
my presentation? 

I probably presented a perspective 
that you were not expecting. 1 showed 
you that Maria Montessori's concept of 
education is indeed global and compre- 
hensive because it does not limit itself 
to a method but, rather, includes an 
elaborate anthropology and teleology, 
a definition of man and his aims. One 
would do her a grave injustice to view 
her as the developer of a method rather 
than the mother of an inclusive educa- 
tional theory. Montessori's concept of 
education is capable of integrating the 
various cultures because, at its core, a 
fundamental vision of human experi- 
ence is described which all men and 
women in the world could share and 
accept. That vision is a faith in the di- 
vine powers of children to exercise 
healing influence upon individuals, 
societies and the whole world as they 
thirst for their own developmental op- 
portunities. Given, this is not a didac- 
tic method but a theoretical vision - a 
vision of Utopian fascination. . . 

With that vision, however, Maria 
Montessori joins the ranks of the great 



educational philosophers of all time, 
and gains the notoriety of immortality. 
The developers of methods and the 
great practitioners of education are ad- 
mired and honored for awhile, but 
when their time is past, they are quickly 
forgotten. The creators of great educa- 
tional ideas and visions, however, con- 
stantly pull us with them into the 
future, and Maria Montessori's vision 
of a fully normal child is, in fact, a great 
vision of an ideal future - unbelievable, 
yet true. 

Let me now end my presentation on 
a rather bold note, at least as bold as 
Maria Montessori's own thesis. The 
mission of Maria Montessori and the 
mission of her physical and spiritual 
heir, Mario Montessori, whose hun- 
dredth birthday we celebrate today is 
far from over. It will never have an end, 
for the vision of a fully normal child is 
eternal and without end, even if in re- 
ality there has never been a single nor- 
mal man, fully developed, and this 
vision therefore remains Utopian. This 
vision would retain its inspiring and 
direction-giving power even if there 
were not a single educator in the whole 
world who practiced the Montessori 
Method. However, and this is my last 
point, whoever has understood the 
whole provocative content of Maria 
Montessori's educational vision can 
never teach in the same way again, in- 
dependent of what method they use. If 
we understand this, and if we conceive 
of her educational theory in this man- 
ner, then possibly, Maria Montessori 
could eventually say of us: Grazie a Dio, 
finalmente mi hanno capito ; "Thank the 
Lord, they finally understood me." ❖ 
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All Day Montessori: The Role of Grace and Courtesy 

Laura Morris 



Three years ago Northwoods Mont- 
essori School opened its first full-day 
classroom. The class we refer to as full- 
day is one in which the primary chil- 
dren remain in the same environment 
all day. This approach gives consistency 
to those children for whom the school 
day does not end at 3:00. In the sum- 
mer 1996 issue of The NAMTA Journal , 
Vol. 21, No. 3, pp. 70-77, I described 
the process our school went through in 
developing this program. In this article 
I told about the two-year study our fac- 
ulty made before we decided to imple- 
ment a full-day class. I shared many of 
our concerns and how we dealt with 
them. I described openly the trial-and- 
error approach we took in experiment- 
ing with our full-day program. 

During the 1996-97 school year we 
evaluated our full-day program to de- 
termine if we were meeting the goals 
we had set and to look closely at those 
issues that concerned us about this type 
of program. The evaluation was a col- 
laborative effort compiled by Gail 
Borden, Director of Education, with 
input from Carol Alver, AMI consult- 
ant in the spring of 1996, Beth Samples, 
Executive Director, and Laura Morris, 
full-day primary teacher. 

The evaluation showed that this pro- 
gram, by definition, helped us to meet 
two of our goals. One was to provide a 
more consistent environment and to 
provide it with fewer externally im- 
posed transitions. Secondly, the con- 
cerns we had about maintaining AMI 
standards were answered in the 1996 
consultation report. Carol Alver wrote, 
"The continuity offered here is an ex- 
cellent model." She added, "This class 
has the real essence of the AMI peda- 
gogy because of the relaxed unhurried 
tenor of the day - there is no need to 
get things done." Those were just two 
of the issues we discussed in determin- 
ing the value of this program. As a 
school we decided our full-day class is 
meeting a need in our community. We 
are currently studying the feasibility of 
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further implementation. 

One concern I often hear is how this 
program affects the role of the direc- 
tress. My hours are from 8:30 until 5:00, 
and we have an assistant who is alone 
with a few children during the hour 
before I arrive and the hour after I leave. 
During this time the children may as- 
sist with setting up in the morning or 
cleaning up the room in the afternoon. 
They can also choose individual work 
on a subject for which they have al- 
ready had a lesson. Many people ask 
me if I feel my hours are too long or 
how I manage. This came as somewhat 
of a surprise. No one ever asked me that 
when I worked in the corporate world. 
The pace of our day and the way of life 
in our class are such that I have time 
for everything I need to do. When ev- 
eryone is engaged in work I take time 
to record lessons or write a note to par- 
ents. One of the greatest things that full 
day has afforded me is the opportunity 
to sit down and observe my class. 
When I worked until 3:00, 1 always felt 
there wasn't enough time, that I should 
prioritize giving lessons over making 
observations. I have learned more from 
my observations than I would ever 
have imagined. I don't think of my time 
in the class as work; it is just a part of 
my life. It requires commitment and en- 
ergy, but so does anything worthwhile. 
The commitment required to teach in a 
full-day class is so minor compared to 
that of the directress in the Casa in San 
Lorenzo. 

In her inaugural address Maria 
Montessori told her audience: "The di- 
rectress is always at the disposition of 
the mothers, and her life, as a cultured 
and educated person, is a constant ex- 
ample to the inhabitants of the house, 
for she is obliged to live in the tenement 
and to be therefore a co-habitant with 
the families of her little pupils." (Mon- 
tessori, 1912/1964, pp. 61-61). 

I would like to share with you some 
aspects and observations of our full- 
day class that help to show the essence 



of our full-day program. 

Time to Work 

Early one morning I entered my class 
and a child was already busy polish- 
ing a chair. He finished it and then 
chose another chair. After he had pol- 
ished a third chair he came to me and 
asked for more polish. I thanked him 
for helping to take such good care of 
our class and he said, "Oh, I'm not fin- 
ished." As he looked around the class- 
room, I realized it was his goal to polish 
all of our chairs. I showed him how to 
refill the polishing jar that accompanied 
his work and sent him on his way. I 
observed him as he went from chair to 
chair. At one point he said to another 
child, "Excuse me, will you sit in this 
chair so that I can polish yours?" The 
child moved to the chair that had al- 
ready been polished. They both went 
back to work, talking and working un- 
til it was time for him to move on to 
another table. When he finished this 
task he did not come to me and say, 
"Look what I've done." His work was 
not done for attention or approval. It is 
amazing to see a child take on an enor- 
mous task and complete it with such 
pride. Nothing I said to him meant as 
much as his own sense of accomplish- 
ment. 

Time to Play 

With the luxury of time on our side, 
work has been extended. Cultural stud- 
ies have given us opportunities to role- 
play. From time to time our snack area 
will change to incorporate areas of cul- 
tural studies. A low table, chop sticks, 
Asian art and rice can transform our 
snack area into a stage for role-play. 
There are many areas that are enhanced 
by the added hours. The level and 
amount of art, music and movement 
has increased dramatically in my class. 

One area with which I continually 
evaluate is the non-Montessori 
manipulatives. 

The Montessori classroom provides 
the child with opportunities to move 
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and be physically active. We must re- 
member that we are not asking children 
to sit in desks all day. Montessori wrote: 
"If we would but think of it, the carry- 
ing out of practical life affords an abun- 
dance of exercise, and the gymnasium 
for perfecting one's actions is the very 
environment in which he lives." (Mon- 
tessori, 1967, p. 81) 

Daily Rituals 

One of the most pleasant times of day 
is lunch in our class. This has not al- 
ways been my experience. When my 
day ended at 3:00, lunch was a neces- 
sity we had to get through in order to 
get to the important things like lessons. 
What a lesson I have learned. Lunch 
has become an unexpected joy. We have 
begun to eat by candlelight on china 
plates. The atmosphere is not that of a 
five- star restaurant but it is quite nice. 
Two children set the table during the 
morning work period so that when we 
are ready to eat the tables are prepared. 
There is no need to rush through our 
meal; conversation and food are en- 
joyed fully. I have learned a great deal 
from the children during lunch from 
having an opportunity to engage in 
meaningful conversations with them. 
It also affords us another occasion to 
practice grace and courtesy. 

We have a diverse community. Many 
cultures are represented in our class. 
This is an area that is highlighted at 
lunch. On any given day you may see 
a table where a child is eating a hotdog, 
another eating plantains and yet an- 
other eating sushi. This has given us a 
great opportunity to discuss many dif- 
ferent cultures. Our children see first 
hand that, although we are each differ- 
ent one from another, we all have basic 
needs such as the need for food. See- 
ing how different people meet this need 
has helped the children to develop ac- 
ceptance and interest for people of dif- 
ferent lands. 

Time Alone 

One afternoon I noticed a child sit- 
ting in the garden. After about ten min- 
utes I went to observe more closely, 
thinking, "I need to connect her with 
work." With time on my side, I have 
learned to observe before I speak. Amy 
(a three-year-old) was sitting motion- 



less, her breathing almost unnoticeable. 
She had an incredible smile on her face 
as a chipmunk scurried between her 
feet. The chipmunk made three trips to 
the bird feeder and back to Amy while 
I observed. Amy never knew I was in 
the garden. Her attention was on 
watching the chipmunk and making 
silence. How grateful I was for not in- 
terrupting her. I discovered the silence 
game could be an individual work as 
well as a group activity. I also was re- 
minded that a child doesn't always 
have to have a material in their hand 
to be engaged in meaningful work. 

Our garden is available at all times. 
Children are invited to bring work out- 
side or just to sit and enjoy some quiet 
time surrounded by nature. Margot 
Waltuch wrote about her first class at 
La Maison des Enfants, "There was not a 
separation between outdoors and in- 
doors. They were treated as one. No 
division should exist." (1996, pp. 44) 
This has also been the case for our full- 
day class. The benefits of free and open 
access to the outdoors have been a great 
asset to our environment. 

As the primary directress in a full- 
day class, I am often asked to describe 
our class. The image that comes to my 
mind is of being at my grandmother's 
home. She lived in a small community 
in the mountains of Virginia. I spent the 
summer with her when I was twelve. 
What I remember from that time is a 
way of life that I cherish. There was an 
easy grace to our days, unlike the hur- 
ried pace of my life at home (I was one 
of five children with working parents). 
I can remember being grateful for the 
routines we had for cooking and clean- 
ing. I loved the rituals of meal times and 
special occasions. Most of all I enjoyed 
the luxury of time. There was plenty of 
it. I could take as long as I needed to 
finish a task and always felt that the job 
I had completed was well done. There 
was time to work and time to play, time 
to socialize and time to be alone just 
watching the grass grow. The unhur- 
ried tenor of those summer days, the 
security of the routines, the sense of 
community I felt gave me the feeling 
that I was living life rather than just 
racing through it. When I observe my 
class and reflect on my day, I often ex- 





perience the same level of peace I had 
in those mountains. 

That was twenty-one years ago. I'm 
back home in Atlanta, Georgia, and the 
pace of life here continues to quicken, 
but unlike many who live here, I have 
a place to go where I can shift to a 
slower pace and live life to its fullest: 
Northwoods Montessori School. ❖ 
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Grace and Courtesy: A Foundation for Moral Development 

Kay Baker, Ph.D. 



Abstract 

An exploration of the progression of 
the exercise of grace and courtesy from 
simple manners to human morality is 
the topic of this presentation. Because 
work alongside others is the form in 
which human beings form their person- 
alities, it is imperative that grace and 
courtesy be practiced in order for the 
work to occur. As grace and courtesy 
are practiced by all in the community, 
good work habits arise, and people of 
sound moral character emerge. ■ 

The moral development of human 
beings is a topic much thought about 
and discussed throughout human his- 
tory. The word moral comes from the 
Latin moralis, meaning of manners or 
customs. Although its etymology 
would suggest that morality has to do 
with etiquette, the common meaning of 
morality is the ability to distinguish 
right from wrong. Nonetheless, there 
is a close link. Etiquette derives mean- 
ing from practices that become the 
norm just because they are mindful of 
others' rights. Manners and customs 
that lend themselves to harmonious liv- 
ing are the right thing to do in human 
relations. The exercises of grace and 
courtesy found in the Montessori en- 
vironment clearly show this link. First 
one sensorially, then consciously, expe- 
riences harmonious living through acts 
that in themselves are cognizant of 
right from wrong in terms of living 
with others. Since we in the Montessori 
class are concerned with the develop- 
ment of human beings, what does it 
mean for a person to be morally devel- 
oped? It means that there exists within 
the person a consciousness of right 
from wrong. It further means that this 
person, when faced with the choice, 
chooses the right and turns away from 
the wrong. This can be stated as the 
ability to live in harmony with others. 

Who sets the standard by which one 
is to assess moral development? There 
are codes of behavior in all cultures: the 
Code of Hammurabi, the Torah , the Ten 
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Commandments , the Koran , to name a 
few. These codes continue to be pre- 
sented to us, many in the form of reli- 
gious practice. Books of etiquette and 
manners are widely known and con- 
sulted when faced with a question of 
the proper manners in a certain situa- 
tion. In many current newspapers one 
can read Miss Manners, the current sage 
on manners. Many answers concerning 
manners, customs and morals have 
been given throughout the ages. 

People through the ages have also 
pondered the development of moral- 
ity in children and have expressed dif- 
ferent theories of moral development. 
No matter whether the proposed 
theory focuses on the enforcement of a 
code of conduct or reasoning about 
moral situations, the fact is that it is the 
adult who establishes the moral stan- 
dard and brings the child along to this 
point of view. Now if the child in ques- 
tion is compliant, this approach is suc- 
cessful. But if the child is not compliant, 
this approach may not be successful. Is 
there any other way? Verily, a better life 
is lived by the moral person. The ques- 
tion is this: Can we avoid the issue of a 
compliant versus a non-compliant 
child? Can we attend to moral devel- 
opment without preaching a moral 
code? The question appears for each of 
us as we confront a new life, a child 
who begins the human journey anew. 
We are given some help for our ques- 
tions by Maria Montessori. I propose 
some thoughts on moral development 
based on Maria Montessori's guidance. 
First, we look at Montessori's views on 
human development, within which moral 
development occurs. 

Among Maria Montessori's many 
legacies, her idea that we should con- 
tinually look at the child, the human 
being in the process of development, is 
an idea to which we should pay full and 
wholehearted attention. It is our duty 
to observe the child because observa- 
tion of the child is the very foundation 
of all the work proposed for Montes- 
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sori classes. While Montessori's obser- 
vations and analyses serve us well with 
regard to the child, we must verify for 
ourselves so that we can with confi- 
dence serve the child. 

Who is the child that we are to ob- 
serve? The child is an undeveloped 
human being, and each individual 
child must develop by constructing or 
building a human personality. (From 
the Latin com+struere: to pile up, build; 
Old English: strewen: to extend, to 
stretch out.) How is this construction 
achieved? It is achieved, as is true of 
any construction, by means of work 
within a human environment. Further, 
the end result of the construction of an 
individual human personality has two 
aspects: individual and social. There- 
fore, one can say that the process of 
human development is the expected 
construction of the human personality, 
both as to the self and as to the other. 
Moral development, the ability to live 
in harmony with others, is a conse- 
quence of this construction. 

The topic of this conference, Grace and 
Courtesy: A Human Responsibility, ad- 
dresses this question of moral develop- 
ment because it focuses on the 
construction of the social human being. 
Grace and courtesy are terms used to 
describe acts which reveal what are har- 
monious social relations among human 
beings. The terms will therefore signal 
actions performed by the child that aid 
the development of the social self, the 
ability to live in harmony with other 
human beings. This in turn aids the 
development of the moral self, for to 
choose the right from the wrong cre- 
ates harmony in social relations. How- 
ever, it would be remiss not to mention 
the necessity of harmony among all 
things, living and non-living, in the 
universe. Yet that is a topic for another 
day. Only the social relationships of the 
human being will be discussed. 

As has been said, the construction of 
the human personality consists of the 
development of the self and the devel- 
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opment of the social self. Without ig- 
noring the parallel construction of the 
individual self, this paper will focus on 
the construction of the social self. Two 
questions come to mind. How does this 
process of social construction occur? 
How does this process best occur? 
Many questions flow from these. If so- 
cial means to live with the other, what 
effect does the other have on the con- 
struction of the child? Further, does the 
child require assistance from an adult? 
If so, what is the nature of this assis- 
tance? Maria Montessori tells us that 
the answers to questions about the de- 
velopment of the human being lie in 
examining the nature of the human 
being. It will be seen that moral devel- 
opment is embedded in the develop- 
ment of the human personality. 

The Four Planes of Development 

Montessori presented for our con- 
tinuing authentication a schema for the 
process of human development - the 
four planes of development, encom- 
passing approximately the first 24 years 
of life. These planes of development, 
four stages of approximately six years 
each, are a series of stages in a child's 
life that begin with the non-constructed 
self and end in the mature human be- 
ing. 

In all four planes of development the 
construction of the social self occurs. 
This development, although described 
in stages, forms a continuum. Each de- 
velopmental acquisition is, so to speak, 
a brick in the building of the human 
personality. A finely constructed brick 
wall is a useful image of development 
- every brick in place, straight, mor- 
tared with the proper cement, alto- 
gether forming a sturdy wall. If any 
part is lacking, the resulting wall is less 
strong. Although the wall may stand, 
it is more subject to stresses and even 
collapses. In Maria Montessori's theory, 
each of the four planes has unique char- 
acteristics that support the develop- 
ment of the social human being. What 
are these characteristics manifest in 
each plane? 

The First Plane of Development 

The first plane of development con- 
sists of two substages, each approxi- 




mately three years in length. For the 
infant in the first three years of life, ac- 
tions of grace and courtesy are present 
in the environment, absorbed, and con- 
tribute to the construction of the social 
personality. The infant is not perform- 
ing acts of grace and courtesy as one 
might think of such acts. Yet if the acts 
of grace and courtesy are not present 
in the infant's environment, the neces- 
sary social construction of the first 
plane cannot occur. 

What is the necessary social construc- 
tion of the infant? One aspect of the con- 
struction of the social self that occurs is 
the construction of the stability of hu- 
man social relations. The acts of grace 
and courtesy that contribute to this con- 
struction consist of continuous atten- 
tion and care. By virtue of not being 
abandoned, the child absorbs the idea 
of not abandoning. This is a critical fea- 
ture of social life - one does not aban- 
don, one does not leave a friend in 
need, one takes care of others. This idea 
of social relations is inculcated in the 
infant through having the experience 
of total care. Anything less reduces the 
absorption of this part of human social 
life - that one does not abandon. As the 
child approaches the end of this sub- 
stage, a consciousness of others in the 
environment emerges. For example, a 
child around three can be observed of- 
fering objects to others. 

For the child in the second three years 
of life, acts of grace and courtesy con- 
tinue to be present in the child's envi- 
ronment. The adults in the child's 
environment treat the child with re- 
spect and continue to give loving care. 
But now the child is capable of acts of 
grace and courtesy. So the adult can 
begin to bring the child to a conscious- 
ness of acts of grace and courtesy. The 
child has enough of a consciousness of 
others to follow the direction of an 
adult with respect to acts of grace and 
courtesy. "You may have one." "You 
always walk around a work mat." A 
feature of the social self that occurs in 
this stage is the construction of the ne- 
cessity of human social relations within 
the limits of the child's immediate en- 
vironment. A person has to do certain 
things in order to live alongside an- 
other in the here and now. But there is 
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more than prohibition to acts of grace 
and courtesy. "Please tie Mary's shoe." 
Again, this is a critical feature of con- 
structing the social self. I am here but 
not alone. Another needs some help, 
and lam able to help. 

The necessity of social relations 
within a limited environment is 
brought to consciousness through hav- 
ing the experience of continuing indi- 
vidual nurturing and direction by the 
family and the adults in the Casa dei 
Bambini , but within a social context of 
peers. Having peers present in a child's 
environment during this substage 
makes the difference. The child at this 
substage still perceives the adult as one 
who is giving total care. Of course, the 
child learns to greet the adult and re- 
spect the adult, but the notion of con- 
structing the self in relation to the other 
is best accomplished by means of re- 
lating to peers. Only the peers can say, 
"No, you must take only one!" "You 
can't walk on my mat." Only a peer can 
be in a position of need that a small 
child can satisfy. After all, Mr. Jones can 
tie his own shoe. The role of the adult 
is to create the social context within 
which the children - peers - help one 
another construct this social awareness. 
The adult is still needed at this stage to 
prepare the environment, to present the 
exercises of grace and courtesy, to nur- 
ture the construction of the individual 
child, but not to be a scold. If only the 
adult enforces the rules of social rela- 
tions, the child is abandoned before the 
construction of the self is adequately 
served in this first plane of develop- 
ment. 

The Second Plane of Development 

In the second plane of development, 
the child from approximately six years 
of age to 12 years of age is consciously 
creating the social self. If the construc- 
tion of the self in the first plane of de- 
velopment has occurred, the child 
entering the second plane of develop- 
ment is a person who has established 
good social relations with peers and 
with adults in the child's immediate en- 
vironment. This child not only knows 
what not to do but has an empathy with 
others present. This empathy is often 
seen after a period of concentration. 
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when the child in the Casa del Bambini 
may have an empathetic encounter 
with another child. The child around 
six years of age enters the plane with a 
predominate sense of the self moder- 
ated by the knowledge that I must sub- 
limate certain desires in order to live 
among others, the knowledge that I can 
help others, and even with the desire 
to help others from time to time. 

The idea of working together, con- 
sciously and cooperatively, is to be 
brought to consciousness in this second 
plane of development. But there is 
more. If one were only to take care of 
those in the localized environment, 
most of us would not have the things 
we need in order to live. The construc- 
tion of the social self that occurs in this 
plane is the construction of the neces- 
sity of human social relations extended 
to those outside the immediate envi- 
ronment. A person has to do certain 
things in order to live in this universe. 
What a person does not only affects 
those in one's immediate environment 
but also affects persons not present, and 
perhaps even those not yet born. 

For this constructive task the child 
again needs both adults and peers. 
Adults are present to give the child the 
ability to know about all of human life 
within the universe; peers are present 
to practice working together con- 
sciously and cooperatively. From the 
point of view of individual construc- 
tion, the child of the second plane must 
still be centered in the self. It is quite 
all right that the child in the second 
plane of development still think that 
adults and peers are present to meet my 
needs. It is a point of arrival that the 
child construct the social sense to the 
point of consciously knowing that one 
can meet the needs of others. It is not 
necessary to demand that this child 
want to meet the needs of another. The 
construction of the social self in this 
plane is that I can meet the needs of 
another. In addition, I can and do af- 
fect persons not present either in time 
or space. 

In summary, the first and second 
planes comprise the two stages of child- 
hood and should therefore be seen as a 
unit. The normal construction of the 
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individual self and the social self oc- 
curring in childhood is one that results 
in a human personality that can and 
does acknowledge the existence and 
the needs of the other. The construction 
of the individual self is of great impor- 
tance. There is no melding of all indi- 
viduals into a single human personality. 
But the constructed individual self 
knows about others, wants to be with 
others, and knows how to be with oth- 
ers. Such an individual has a better 
chance to continue to develop into a 
mature human being, a social human 
being. 

The Third and Fourth Planes of 
Development 

Social development continues in the 
third and fourth planes of develop- 
ment. In the third plane, the major fo- 
cus of social development is to learn to 
live with those who are no longer pri- 
marily charged with nurturing these 
adolescents as individuals. Rather, it is 
the adolescent who chooses to nurture 
the self in ways meaningful to the in- 
dividual, while simultaneously being 
aware of and taking care of others in 
the environment. It is for the adolescent 
to reciprocally care for the adults 
present in the environment whilst still 
receiving care and gaining knowledge 
from adults as mentors and guides. It 
is for the adolescent to care for peers 
whilst taking comfort in their knowl- 
edge and support. In the fourth plane 
of development, the major focus of so- 
cial development is turned outward. 
The person in the fourth plane of de- 
velopment works in the service of the 
self and the other. This person deepens 
a field of interest and sees this interest 
as both serving my needs and the needs 
of others. This maturing person often 
turns away from one's own personal 
interests as the necessity to serve arises. 
The outcome of this plane - the mature 
human being - is then one able to guide 
the development of children. 

The Outcome of Development Over 
the Four Planes 

An assumption of Montessori's 
theory is that part of one's life is lived 
as a human being who can assist the 
development of the children of the next 




generation. In order to do this ad- 
equately, the human being must 
achieve maturity. This is why Montes- 
sori talks about the development of the 
new teacher who is then able to guide 
children. This new teacher is assumed 
to be the result of a constructed social 
self, a person able not only to live in 
harmony with the universe but a per- 
son who can assist the child to live in 
harmony with the universe. The devel- 
opment of the Montessori teacher 
seems then to be an even higher con- 
struction of the social self, which is to 
say, a complete awareness of the other 
and a willingness to subjugate the self 
as necessary. While the development of 
the adult guiding the child may be con- 
sidered a side issue to the topic at hand, 
the consequence to the child is of great 
importance. Without the development 
of mature human beings who have the 
interest of the other as a guiding force, 
adults able to guide children may not 
be available to children. 

What are the Helps to Social 
Development in Childhood? 

As can be inferred from the previous 
discussion, the child in the first and 
second planes of development needs 
assistance in the process of construction 
of the social personality. Furthermore, 
in all planes of development, it is the 
individual who does the construction. 
The infant works in an absorptive pro- 
cess; the young child practices acts of 
grace and courtesy with more and more 
awareness and empathy for others in 
the environment. 

Therefore, work is the key to the con- 
struction of the social human being. 
The very choice of the word construc- 
tion signifies work. The wall is not con- 
structed unless the individual works to 
construct it. Although it is the indi- 
vidual who does the work of self-con- 
struction, this work is accomplished 
within human society, first within the 
family unit and then within an ever- 
expanding human society. 

What is the work to be done? How 
does the work get started? The idea that 
one is to work comes from the human 
society into which one is born. The 
knowledge that one is to work, and the 
process of work, must be assisted be- 
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cause the human personality comes to 
be only through the process of work; 
the human personality who knows 
how to work, to construct the self, is 
not present at birth. This is the great 
power of the human being - to con- 
struct the self and not to be driven by 
instinct. When you think that a human 
being can adapt to all kinds of environ- 
ments, you have this condition of life 
to be thankful for. The condition is that 
the human being has to work. It seems 
that the infant does the necessary work 
unconsciously. But when the conscious- 
ness awakens, it seems that the work 
the child does needs to be done under 
conditions conducive to development. 
Work is most constructive when done 
in a prepared environment under the 
guidance of knowledgeable adults. 

There are several specific helps that 
can be given: the company of other 
human beings, a suitable environment 
that is designed to accommodate par- 
ticular characteristics and sensitivities 
within a plane of development, knowl- 
edge of elements of grace and courtesy 
and opportunity to practice elements 
of grace and courtesy. All of these helps 
are useless unless accompanied by the 
work of the individual. So work is not 
a help to be given, but a condition of 
construction of the human personality. 
No one else can do the work. This work 
can only be assisted. 

❖ Company of other human beings 
The first help given is the company of 
other human beings. Without other 
human beings, the knowledge of what 
it is to be human and what the process 
of work is for humans is unavailable. 
In the progression of life forms pre- 
sented in the Time Line of Life, there is 
an increasing level of involvement of 
the adult with the young. Human be- 
ings, mammals, protect the developing 
human being within the body. After 
birth, mammals suckle their young. 
The process of suckling keeps the in- 
fant close to the human, in full view of 
what it means to be a human, with the 
ability to absorb the social life of hu- 
man beings. The child in the second 
plane, while showing the characteris- 
tic of separating from the family, is still 
attached to home. In addition, the child 




of the second plane extends the attach- 
ment to human society by engaging in 
acts of "hero worship." The period of 
human childhood, approximately 12 
years, is long in comparison with many 
other species. This length of time is nec- 
essary for the sufficiency of what it 
means to be human to be passed on. 

❖ A suitable environment 

If the child is to be given knowledge, 
then the proper environment must be 
present so that the knowledge passed 
on is an integral part of the life of the 
humans who live there. Experience, not 
book learning, is what is needed. "Do 
as I say, not as I do" is not the motto of 
assistance to human development pro- 
posed by Maria Montessori. The envi- 
ronment must be prepared for activity, 
for practice, for repetition by the child 
in the process of self-construction. It is 
clearly important that the environment 
be as free of obstacles in the way to con- 
struction as is possible. An environment 
free of obstacles is an environment de- 
signed with the nature of the human 
being in mind. There are opportunities 
to practice human behaviors - to ex- 
plore, to order, to orient, to communi- 
cate, to imagine, to satisfy human 
urges. 

❖ Knowledge of elements of grace and 
courtesy 

The third help is knowledge of the ele- 
ments of grace and courtesy. Living in 
the company of human beings of a cer- 
tain culture means that one lives ac- 
cording to the knowledge of how to live 
within that culture. The adult in the 
child's environment tells the develop- 
ing child what is acceptable and what 
is not. An important element of pass- 
ing on this knowledge is that the 
knowledge be passed on consistently. 
If one eats certain foods with a spoon, 
then one eats that food with a spoon 
all the time. If one wears a hat in the 
sun, one wears a hat all the time. If one 
wears a seat belt in the car, then one 
wears a seat belt all the time. If one 
takes only what one will eat, then one 
takes only what is to be eaten all the 
time. Expectations of work are to be 
enforced consistently as well. It is not 
helpful if one is to work some days but 
it is fine not to work on other days. Of 
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course, be mindful that work itself in- 
cludes a time of reflection and rest. The 
child of the second plane is also given 
the knowledge of the grace and cour- 
tesy of other cultures so as to develop 
a generalized social awareness. 

❖ Opportunity to practice elements of 
grace and courtesy 

Once one has the knowledge, it is im- 
portant that the knowledge be indi- 
vidually acquired or constructed. This 
requires work with those elements of 
grace and courtesy. And this work 
needs to be repeated for as many times 
and as often as possible for the knowl- 
edge to become part of the constructed 
self. Good work habits begin from the 
earliest time that a human child is con- 
fronted with the necessity to live in the 
company of other human beings. In this 
process of inculcating autonomous habits 
of grace and courtesy, the moral human 
being comes to be. We are finally at the 
point of this presentation. While moral 
admonitions and reasoning about right 
and wrong may contribute to moral de- 
velopment, the practice of manners and 
kindly social relations in an orderly en- 
vironment smoothes the way for a child 
to experience and come to know what 
are good social relations, that is, mo- 
rality. 

What are Some Specific Helps 
During the Second Plane? 

It is the work of the adults in the 
child's life to bring the child to work in 
a constructive manner. I turn now to a 
specific discussion of the second plane 
of development. Some details of how 
to bring the child to constructive work 
are explored. 

❖ Establishment of good work habits. 
Habituated behaviors contribute to the 
security of the human being. When a 
person knows what to do and when to 
do it, the person can work at a task. 
Only when the individual is free from 
care, fear, anxiety and doubt can the 
individual go outside the self. Such a 
secure (Latin securus, free from care) in- 
dividual is able to notice others and posi- 
tively respond to them as necessary. But 
for the social human being, habituated 
behaviors are most constructive when 
they fit a pattern of harmonious living. 
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Here is an example. If I have the habit 
of biting other people I may be secure, 
but I will not be able to construct my 
personality because I will constantly be 
separated from my peers, and I need 
my peers in order to construct a human 
personality. 

The individual needs the company of 
others and so must in fact live in har- 
mony by exercising constructive ha- 
bituated behaviors -good work habits. 
It is this thought that leads to the con- 
clusion that habituated and construc- 
tive work habits are antecedent to the 
development of the moral individual. 
Because good work habits contribute 
to the development of a secure person, 
such a secure person is able to be obe- 
dient to the rules of social harmony, that 
is to say, choosing the good. 

The difficulty comes in defining good 
work habits. Who decides? At the very 
least, a good work habit is something 
which serves one well. As we know, 
when we feel good about ourselves we 
are more able to feel good about the 
other and to empathize with the other. 
Here is a further consideration. Are 
there good work habits that we can all 
agree upon? Can one become habitu- 
ated to a certain set of good work hab- 
its defined by one individual, and then 
transfer this habituation to another set 
of good work habits defined by another 
individual? Are there some guidelines 
to help us choose the kinds of good 
work habits that lead to the develop- 
ment of the moral human being? This 
is important in the culture of a school. 
Can one set of good work habits be fos- 
tered in this classroom and a different 
set in that classroom? 

The answer lies in the nature of the 
human being in the process of devel- 
opment. Maria Montessori proposed 
that the developing human being ex- 
hibits human characteristics (called ten- 
dencies by Mario Montessori) and that 
these human characteristics are high- 
lighted during certain stages of devel- 
opment. For example, the power of 
imagination is a human power through- 
out life. At its simplest, the imagination 
is a reproductive power. At its most com- 
plex, the imagination is able to form 
novel creations. Montessori proposes 
that the child in the second plane of 



development has a sensitivity to this 
power. The child of the second plane 
revels in the power of the mind to re- 
call images and to put these images to- 
gether in ways that make sense. The 
reasoning power of the human mind is 
thus developed. What does this have 
to do with good work habits? Simply 
this: If the adult chooses to foster work 
habits that do not take the imagination 
and developing reasoning power into 
account, the child cannot and will not 
respond. 

Therefore, a good work habit respon- 
sive to the second plane child allows 
the child to explore with the help of the 
child's imagination and current state of 
reasoning power - art, making models, 
timelines of inventions. A work habit 
not responsive to the second plane 
child binds the child to specific explo- 
ration chosen by the adult and to a spe- 
cific product outlined by the adult. As 
Montessori has reminded us - all work 
centers chosen by the adult are wrong. 
What the adult must do is present be- 
fore the child the natural expectation 
for the human being - to work. 

Maria Montessori proposes that the 
assistance of the adult be consistent 
with the human powers and with the 
heightened sensitivities of the child at 
a certain stage of development. When 
this is done, then the human being will 
not arbitrarily be setting up a list of 
good work habits but will choose those 
that conform to the child's nature. In 
this way, the work habits will be found 
consistent and compatible with the 
natural urges of the child. They are thus 
much more likely to become habitu- 
ated. This feels right. There is little need 
to worry that another will choose a set 
of good work habits so out of line with 
one's own choice. If the choices come 
from a response to human nature, then 
the choices will be compatible, even if 
they differ in their details. 

What are some details of good work 
habits, consistent with the characteris- 
tics of the child of the second plane? 
They must be congruent with the need 
of the child to work cooperatively in a 
group. They must be congruent with 
the need of the child to develop images 
of the universe and the connections 
between objects in the universe. They 



must be congruent with the need to use 
the reasoning mind, to decide that if 
a=b and b=c, then a=c. They must be 
congruent with the need of the child to 
develop the intelligence, to acquire the 
contents of the mind that will allow the 
child to live with other human beings, 
even those not present. They must be 
congruent with the need to create sym- 
bols, to read and write within the con- 
text of the technological achievements 
of the child's culture. 

❖ Necessary assistance . With regard to 
a child in the second plane, one often 
asked question is this: What is justifi- 
able assistance? It is simplistic to say 
that one does not interfere with a child 
who is working. This seems to make 
sense. But is this what the life of a ma- 
ture human being is all about? Probably 
not. Think of the infant crying to be fed. 
Suppose the mother is concentrating on 
selecting items for a shopping list. Is it 
fine for the mother to ignore the crying 
infant? No, it is not. The infant needs 
the care of the mother so that the in- 
fant absorbs the stability of human re- 
sponse to need. So one may conclude 
that there are times when one is con- 
centrating when one must be inter- 
rupted. This awareness is brought to 
the child during the second plane of de- 
velopment so that this element can be 
constructed as part of the social person- 
ality. 

This is why the process of normal- 
ization is so important for a child in the 
first plane. While the child is still in the 
primarily individual construction stage 
of development, the adult refrains from 
offering assistance of any kind to a child 
who is concentrating. But once the child 
knows that it is possible to concentrate 
and put one's whole being into a task, 
it is not necessary that one continue in 
this mode for the rest of life. If normal- 
ization were the end product of human 
development, there might be a lot of 
people frozen in concentration, not re- 
sponsive to anyone. Such a person is 
hardly a moral human being. 

In the second plane of development, 
the child, normalized in the first plane, 
is able to be interrupted for the sake of 
learning to live with others. This child 
knows it is possible to return to work 
and to choose to return to a state of con- 



centration. Interruption does not have 
the same effect on the child in the sec- 
ond plane as it has on the child in the 
first plane. For the child in the first 
plane, this state of concentration comes 
about without the child's conscious 
mind acting to bring concentration 
about. For the child in the second plane, 
a state of concentration is consciously 
chosen. This is why good work habits 
are so important. Individually, they al- 
low the child to choose to concentrate 
and give the child the means to go back 
to a concentrated activity. Socially, they 
allow the child to allow others to con- 
centrate and give the child the means 
to allow others to work in concentra- 
tion. 

Specifically, justifiable assistance is 
assistance given to a child in need of 
the assistance. Planned lessons are jus- 
tifiable assistance. Offering an encour- 
aging word is justifiable assistance. 
Providing the child with reasons to 
work is justifiable assistance. Sowing 
the seeds of knowledge is justifiable as- 
sistance. Insisting on the ambiance of 
constructive work is justifiable assis- 
tance. A child with good work habits 
can recover after any of these "interrup- 
tions." 

❖ Good work habits lead to the moral 
human being. Good work habits stem 
from a response to the need to live 
among peers. There is a need to get the 
project done. There is a need to accom- 
modate to the varying tempos of 
people. There is the need to conform to 
the expectations of the class while at- 
tending to individual construction. 

The end of working in a constructive 
manner during the second plane of 
development is a child who is knowl- 
edgeable about the universe, who is 
able to conform to the expectations set 
by the adults guiding the process, who 
is able to question, modify, even change 
a situation, and who is able to attend 
to the individual constructive process 
while keeping in mind the individual 
constructive processes of others. This 
is the moral human being. A child now 
at the brink of adolescence, ready to 
obey while at the same time keeping 
sight of the self. A child ready to probe 
the depths of what is the good, what is 
the evil. A child secure, stable, knowl- 




edgeable, obedient, and happy to take 
on the challenges that tomorrow brings. 
The truly moral human being is one 
who is humble, who recognizes the self 
as worthy, who strives to better the self, 
and who is able to sublimate desires in 
the service of others. ❖ 
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The Grace of Music 

Nicole Marchak 



When visiting classrooms I have of- 
ten wondered why I see so little work 
with the bells being done and so much 
non-Montessori music activities di- 
rected by hired specialists. Some classes 
don't have bells at all! We have such an 
exquisite, unique and brilliant music 
program ready to be used. I would like 
to reexamine music and our music tra- 
dition, to try to recapture its meaning, 
its grace, and to verify its importance. 

Music is the art of the Muses, daugh- 
ters of Zeus in Greek mythology. The 
word comes from the Greek musike, or 
the Latin miisica, referring to the muses. 
The muses, through their art, had the 
power to banish all grief and sorrow 
and to provide grace. Music is also the 
art of expressing human emotion. Emo- 
tion is an interesting word. It comes 
from the French word emouvoir or mov- 
ing , motion , with the Latin prefix e 
meaning out, forth or away from. So it 
seems that the affective aspect of our 
consciousness, of our human experi- 
ence, is related to music and always 
part of us. It is not a matter of expertise 
in execution but of our nature as hu- 
man beings. 

Music existed long before it was 
thought of as the gift of the muses; it is 
one of the oldest arts. It probably 
evolved from essential rhythms of the 
natural world: the sound of the wind 
and water, air and fire. It is reasonable 
to assume that homo sapiens had the abil- 
ity to make noises through the larynx to 
warn of danger, frighten an intruder, 
voice emotion, or for the simple plea- 
sure of being in tune with the sounds of 
the natural world such as crackling 
twigs, rustling leaves, babbling brooks, 
roaring rivers and animal cries. 

Sounds evolved into speech with the 
growth of the human brain and the for- 
mation of groups of humans. Mario 
Montessori said that human kind 
brought with it a "spiritual nature," 
making it difficult for humans to live 
alone. 1 Language had to be created as 
a life-enhancing feature, and this re- 







suited in another need: music for the 
communication of the spirit, of emo- 
tions beyond words. It had to mirror 
"the sentiments of men when joys and 
sorrows overflowed channels of ex- 
pression offered by language." 2 Mario 
Montessori added that it had to take a 
form that would enable the soul "to 
thrill" with other souls. And this, per- 
haps more than any other characteris- 
tic, reveals the nurturing grace of 
music. It has become part of the heri- 
tage transmitted by all human groups 
all over the world. Direct identification 
of a group of human beings can still be 
achieved today through its music. The 
legacy was oral before it was written, 
and the power of the oral tradition, cap- 
tured through stories and songs, has 
made a contribution to civilization in 
all cultures throughout the ages. It has 
indeed defined groups of people. How 
would it be possible, for instance, to 
think of the Cossacks without thinking 
of their music, to think of Scotland 
without the bagpipes? 

In the early 1900's, Charles Marius 
Barbeau, a famous North American 
scholar, folklorist and ethno-musicolo- 
gist, started a vast collection of tradi- 
tional song recordings and text, now 
preserved in the archives of the Na- 
tional Museum in Ottawa. He was par- 
ticularly preoccupied with recording 
the traditional lore of the Amerindians. 
He believed that homeland and folk- 
lore are inseparable. After an extensive 
study of the Tsimshian tribe in British 
Columbia, he came to believe that their 
music suggested they had journeyed 
from Asia, as a tribe, to settle on the 
West Coast. The significance of the 
homeland in the process of adaptation 
described by Maria Montessori in- 
cludes the music and songs in the en- 
vironment. Music is ingrained in our 
childhood adaptation to our people, 
our time, our land. 

Music in our lives 

Music is closely woven into our lives; 
whether in the form of songs or dance, 
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it is always present. Picnics and pa- 
rades have their music, and ceremonies 
such as commencements, weddings 
and funerals have their music. Corpo- 
rations and special interest groups have 
their jingles. My parents' generation 
would not have thought it possible to 
ring in the New Year without Auld Lang 
Syne sung to the big band music of Guy 
Lombardo and his Royal Canadians. 
Music is so much in harmony with our 
humanity that each era has its charac- 
teristic musical signature: the trouba- 
dours of the Middle Ages, the classicism 
of the Renaissance, the Romanticism of 
the 19th century, honky-tonk of the roar- 
ing twenties, rock and roll in the fifties 
and sixties, New Age music... it is al- 
ways there, part of human tradition. It 
is present in diverse and fascinating 
ways. For instance, in cowboy country 
it is said that during those long, dusty, 
grueling cattle drives the cowboys take 
two-hour shifts at night to serenade the 
cattle. This keeps the herd calm and 
comforted and prevents stampedes. 

In early colonial times in New France, 
after the disastrous winter of 1605, 
Samuel de Champlain and his compa- 
triots resettled at the fortress of Port- 
Royal. To boost everybody's spirit, 
Champlain founded the Order of Good 
Cheers , a society loosely modeled on a 
European Order of Chivalry. Members 
in turn had to provide a feast of the best 
available food, and to offer it with grace 
and ceremony. Music and songs were 
always part of that tradition. 

During the 1998 World Cup of Soc- 
cer, at the Croatia /France game, the na- 
tional anthem of France was being 
played. The camera glided along the 
row of players on the French team. 
When the singing reached the uplifting 
section that practically screams aux 
armes, citoyens ! the face of the one 
player in focus lifted up. He roared the 
phrase, totally off key, but with obvi- 
ous visions of that soccer ball trium- 
phantly barreling into the goal of the 
opposition. His team won the game. 
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Recently, on a beautiful summer day, 
the members of the Boyaba Ensemble 
of Burnika Faso in West Africa were 
dancing barefoot on the grass in 
Victoria Park, in London, Ontario. Sev- 
eral families with young children had 
stopped to watch. Most of the children 
were dancing to the music. Their arms, 
their heads, their feet, their whole bod- 
ies were moving graciously to the 
rhythm. At the opposite end of the 
park, loudspeakers were blaring con- 
temporary rock music, more metallic 
noise than music to my ears. There 
were children there too, but they were 
jumping up and down in disarray, and 
that was the extent of their response to 
the music. Later again, I observed 
young children moving graciously to a 
rich, melodious folk song from the Car- 
ibbean. In contrast, when the music was 
changed to a crashing type of rock the 
children became agitated and started 
to jump up and down rather aimlessly. 
I suppose this is all you can do with 
music that clangs rather than flows. 3 

Music and the brain 

Music touches the mind through the 
senses; the classical patterns of Mozart 
and Chopin feast the eyes, the ears, and 
delight the brain. Current brain re- 
search reveals that audition of classical 
music such as Mozart's piano sonatas 
may increase spatial intelligence or the 
ability to form accurate mental images 
of physical objects. 4 It is interesting to 
note that atonal music does not pro- 
duce such results. 

It is well known that the music of 
Chopin and of Mozart are beneficial to 
the brain because of the form and struc- 
ture of the sounds, because of the pat- 
tern of the melodies, this shimmering 
mass of complexities, ordered and logi- 
cally related; this is all perfectly suited 
to our mathematical mind. The math- 
ematical disposition of the human 
mind renders the human person in- 
clined towards a happy relationship 
with music; music, after all, is simply 
sound arranged into pleasing or inter- 
esting patterns. 5 It is quite possible, for 
instance, to make a computer-gener- 
ated diagram of an etude by Chopin 
and to be mesmerized by the abstract 
visual pattern coming from some of the 
most beautiful and lyrical pieces for 



piano ever composed. 6 

Douglas Hofstadter, a mathemati- 
cian, grew up in a home where the 
music of Chopin was particularly en- 
joyed and repeatedly played on a 
record player. As a result, Chopin's 
works became very familiar to him as 
a child, when the absorbent mind is at 
work. Later, when he was learning to 
play the piano, he wanted very much 
to be able to play Chopin's etudes, the 
music that had become part of him. He 
was quite shocked at the awesome 
complexity of the written musical score. 
Although Hofstadter became a math- 
ematician, he never abandoned his cu- 
riosity towards the startling patterns of 
Chopin's music, both aurally and visu- 
ally, and went on to establish with dia- 
grams the mathematical concepts to be 
found in Chopin's music, e.g. "three 
against two," a simple concept. Play 
two musical lines simultaneously, one 
to sound three notes and the other to 
sound two notes. 7 In execution, the two 
rhythms are played together, evenly 
and independently, a task easily mas- 
tered by a well patterned brain which 
will guide the right hand to flow into 
the left hand at the proper time. 

Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher 
and mathematician, was also interested 
in musical theories. He liked to dem- 
onstrate the musical scale using a set 
of bells. 8 He suggested that each planet 
emanated a unique musical note while 
spinning, and that put together, these 
notes formed a scale. Were there seven 
known planets at the time of 
Pythagoras? This could explain why 
Western music has seven tones on the 
scale, the eighth tone being the same 
first tone at a higher pitch. Pythagoras 
established a precise mathematical re- 
lationship of the notes of the scale to 
each other. The interval of the fifth (do 
to sol) gave the scale its 'dominant' note. 
Another, smaller interval (do to fa) was 
the fourth, known as the 'sub-domi- 
nant.' We are still today, 3000 years 
later, in Western music using the chords 
of the three most important notes laid 
down by Pythagoras: tonic (keynote), 
dominant and sub-dominant. 

The brain no doubt recognizes the 
order of music and gobbles it up with 
delight, and the experience can evoke 





deep emotion, great joy or great hope, 
all based on sense perception. This 
seems to happen with music that flows 
out of elegant and predictable patterns. 
We know that some children Anna 
Maccheroni worked with could only 
jump up and down until they had 
heard a piece of music often enough to 
recognize it, i.e. to understand its pat- 
tern and respond to it in a meaningful 
manner. With clanging music, jumping 
up and down is perhaps used to dull 
the sensorial impression and lower the 
brain's agitation while it is searching 
for order. What is the secret of the mu- 
sic of Chopin and Mozart? Is it the 
grace, the elegance, the mathematical 
patterns? What interesting issues! On 
the other hand, New Age music is 
known for its absence of tone and form. 
Interesting phenomenon at a time 
when we seem to offer our brain less 
and less meaningful sensorial food. 
Passive brains, bland music, drifting 
spirits? 

Montessori music approach 
Dr. Montessori initiated the inclusion 
of musical experience in the prepared 
environment, and records of her work 
and observations first appeared in the 
1914 publication of the Own Hand- 
book. . . Based on the belief that the most 
crucial years in development are in 
early childhood and that it is a period 
endowed with special sensitivities to- 
wards sensorial experiences and the 
absorption of language, Montessori 
anchored the experience in sensorial 
training and nomenclature. The ear dis- 
crimination in listening for sounds and 
silence became a starting point. The 
bells in their simplistic beauty were 
there to isolate the tone of the notes and 
allow the development of pitch. There 
were 13 bells that hung from a wooden 
frame. Montessori had previously ex- 
perimented with whistles made avail- 
able by Pizzoli. The bells, however, 
quickly became widely used by the 
children of the Casa dei Bambini , and un- 
derwent several stages of development. 
For instance, they became attached to 
a base, as we know them today, rather 
than hung. Montessori did not want to 
limit the children to the bells, and she 
proposed other instruments which be- 
came of lesser importance or forgotten. 
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such as the monochord (a single string 
and a resonating chamber) that allowed 
various pitches to be produced. She 
also introduced a miniature keyboard 
which was silent or resonant if desired, 
and was aimed at educating the hand 
to be used with greater precision at a 
time when children are refining their 
movements. 9 There was also the series 
of prisms known as the tone bars, still 
used today by the elementary child. 
Montessori often refers to the Swiss 
music teacher Dalcroze, who included 
movement activities or eurythmics in 
his approach. But in North America 
Montessori education included music 
before the Dalcroze system. Orff and 
Kodaly presented their method long 
after Montessori had designed hers. 10 
Some have identified in such methods 
similarities to Montessori's work. 

The choice of bells as a medium is a 
brilliant notion; they can easily be made 
child-size, they are highly movable, 
they have a built-in characteristic of iso- 
lation, and they were prepared with the 
aim of training the ear to perceive dif- 
ferences between musical tones, a sen- 
sorial aim rather than a musical one. 
The material was developed to have the 
characteristics of other materials for the 
development of the senses: the isolation 
of one quality only. Being the same in 
appearance, but producing different 
sounds, the bells isolate one quality for 
the auditory sense. The control bells 
used to vary in dimension while the 
"working" bells were identical. 11 This 
is no longer the case. The green boards, 
the surface upon which the bells rest, 
is a measure; it sets the order for the 
position of the bells of the octave of the 
diatonic or chromatic scale. This objec- 
tive control of error is also a character- 
istic of the materials used for the 
training of the senses. 

Early on. Dr. Montessori did not 
seem to have much patience with in- 
dividuals who humbly thought that 
they were not musically talented 
enough to use the bells. She wrote: 
"Some individuals commenting on this 
material, have solemnly protested their 
native inability to understand music, 
insisting that music reveals its secrets 
only to a chosen few. We may point out 
in reply that, so far, our principal ob- 
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ject is simply to distinguish notes so 
widely different from each other that 
the different number of vibrations can 
easily be measured with instruments. 
It is a question of a material difference 
which any normal ear can naturally 
detect without any miraculous aptitude 
of a musical character." 12 

The pattern of experiences set by Dr. 
Montessori for the development of the 
musical senses follows that of lan- 
guage. 13 For children, music is only an- 
other form of language. In the same 
way that they have to be surrounded 
by spoken language from very early on, 
children must have music in their lives 
so that they can absorb the sounds of 
music as they absorb the sounds of 
human language. Then, the experience 
of those sounds in isolation is offered 
by striking each bell, by itself, and by 
voice reproduction of the sound. Once 
the sounds of music have been heard 
in isolation in the way we play sound 
games for spoken language, the graphic 
representation of the sounds are given 
with the note disks, similar to the pre- 
sentation of the sandpaper letters follows 
the sound games, and nomenclature is 
offered to complete the cognitive loop. 
Reading is done with the white boards 
and, in parallel, further sensorial expe- 
riences are offered as indirect prepara- 
tion to the laws of musical expression. 
There is also singing, the use of the 
human voice. Always. 

Elise Braun Barnett, who met Dr. 
Montessori in Vienna in 1924 while 
working at the Haus der Kinder , men- 
tions that Dr. Montessori helped her 
develop the teaching of music along the 
lines of her principles of education. 14 
Barnett also lectured in connection with 
teacher-training courses given by Dr. 
Montessori. In 1970, our colleague and 
contemporary. Dr. Jean Miller, wrote 
Music Theory with the Bells in a Montes- 
sori Environment . 15 This work is based 
on Montessori's books and on lectures 
given at the International Montessori 
course in Bergamo and has been used 
by many Montessori teachers. 

In the course of my inquiries for this 
presentation, I had the privilege of re- 
viewing the music materials available 
at AMI headquarters in Amsterdam. I 
was particularly anxious to get as far 



back as possible in the evolution of 
Montessori music education. It is obvi- 
ous that Dr. Montessori herself initiated 
the program with the creation of the 
bells, and the emphasis on the senso- 
rial and nomenclature aspects of the 
experience. We also know that shortly 
after the First World War, Anna Maria 
Maccheroni, a Montessori directress, 
moved to Rome to work closely with 
Dr. Montessori "on experiments in 
view of the continuation of the meth- 
ods used with elementary classes." 16 
There, under Dr. Montessori's supervi- 
sion, she further developed the music 
program. Being a musician herself, she 
worked on music education and pre- 
pared several publications such as "the 
six books." Professor Maccheroni's 
legacy is simply brilliant. Any child in 
the first plane of development with 
unimpaired hearing can experience the 
sensorial and nomenclature phases. 
Similarly, any child in the second plane 
can take "the six books" and pursue the 
experience to a high level of sophisti- 
cation. 

Most of the publications I reviewed 
were dated, but some were not, as was 
customary at the time, and it is diffi- 
cult to establish a reliable chronology 
of events. For instance, in the Foreword 
of an undated booklet called The Mon- 
tessori Method , and sub-titled Music and 
the Child (with seven charts ), Professor 
Maccheroni writes: "These notes, and 
the six books they explain, are the out- 
come of experience gained by apply- 
ing the Montessori Method to the 
teaching of music to small children. 
They have been compiled at the request 
of Dr. Montessori." The six books she 
refers to are: First Book , Value of Notes, 
Major Scales, Minor Scales, Melody and 
Reader. The printed copies of the six 
books I saw were dated 1950, with En- 
glish , Dutch and Italian versions. If by 
chance you have in your Montessori 
coffers any samples of the six books in 
any language, I would love to see them. 
In 1953 or so, another booklet was put 
together by Professor Maccheroni and 
published. The Italian version shows 
the word Psicomusica on the cover page; 
(the English version does not have this 
notation). It is subtitled Orecchio, Voce, 
Occhio, Mano. In English, it is entitled: 
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Developing the Musical Senses and has 
in sub-title: The Montessori Approach to 
Music for the Ear, Voice, Eye, and Hand . 
What are the six books about? 

The first one, called appropriately 
The First Book, shows the staff, the po- 
sition of the notes, exercises to play on 
the bells and to sing. It shows the eight 
notes of a scale, the diatonic scale, the 
degrees of the scale, sharp, flat, major 
clef, minor clef and ledger lines, all il- 
lustrated very clearly. Professor 
Maccheroni wanted the children to 
write in their own music copy book all 
that is in the first book, and anything 
else they would want to add as a result 
of their experience. 

The second book refers to Value of 
Notes. It is a workbook on ear training 
in relation to value of notes and invites 
the child to hear the length of a sound 
and identify whether it is the same 
length as another sound. This sense can 
be developed, and movement is used 
to help train the ear in relation to the 
length of sounds. 

The third book is about Major Scales. 
Through illustrations the intervals, 
sharps, flats, key signature and other 
elements are clearly isolated. 

The fourth book is about Minor Scales 
and proceeds in the same manner as the 
previous one, using illustrations as 
well. 

The fifth book is about Melody. It of- 
fers examples of ear training in relation 
to the accent of the bar. The purpose is 
to train the ear practically, not through 
theory. 

The sixth book is a musical Reader 
and suggests several different pieces, 
each with special characteristics where 
words replace notes. 

The six books are incredibly clear and 
most of their content is found in the 
musical education section of the Ad- 
vanced Montessori Method. They offer a 
control of error for the older children 
in the pursuit of further training of the 
musical senses, while making a work 
book of their own. 

The Program 

The approach proposed by the Mon- 
tessori program is developmental and 
based on observation. We know that 
children between three and six can hear 



the notes of the scale. They can pair 
them and grade them and sing the 
tones. They intuitively know what a 
melody is, they can reproduce rhyth- 
mic patterns through movement. If a 
wrong note is played, they recognize it 
in the same manner as they recognize 
that words in a familiar story have been 
changed. 

The bells 

fi Playing the bells in isolation 
In the same manner that we give 
young children the sounds of language, 
we give them the tones of the notes of 
the scale. Notes are sounds, and we are 
training the ear, not doing music. The 
bells make it possible to produce and 
listen to one single note at a time. This, 
of course, is very developmentally ap- 
propriate. Yet we often neglect to rec- 
ognize this quality in the material. The 
bells must be in the prepared environ- 
ment as any other piece of material, not 
put away in a special room or cup- 
board, or unpacked in the basement. 
The child must be free to use them. The 
first lesson is to show how to hold the 
hammer and strike the bells. Very 
young children delight in the activities 
of striking the bells one at a time and 
of listening. What pleasure it must be 
to be able to isolate tones in this way 
when often, in a child's life, all sounds 
are connected and a child does not have 
the opportunity to enjoy one tone at a 
time. It is the same manner in which it 
is possible to enjoy the sounds of lan- 
guage, one sound at a time, with the 
sandpaper letters. Some very young 
children have been observed taking a 
bell to a quiet corner of the room, strik- 
ing it and holding it close to their ear 
for a very long time. 

fi Pairing and grading the bells 
Pairing the bells follows the initial lis- 
tening to the isolated tones of the bells. 
First the diatonic scale is used, then the 
chromatic one. Professor Maccheroni 
suggests beginning the exercise by 
isolating on a table both bells of two 
contrasting notes; for example, do and 
sol. Start by striking the two do notes 
and sing or hum the tone. Then strike 
the two sol notes, singing in the same 
fashion. Then, strike the two do notes 
again as before and say that they are 



the same. This is a simple and power- 
ful way to have the child capture the 
pitch and focus the child's awareness 
on the recognition of the similarity of 
the two bells, while confirming that 
recognition of similarity is what the 
exercise is all about. The exercise is 
pursued independently by the child at 
the bell cabinet, and repetition is of 
great interest and benefit to the child. 
The bells can be graded in a variety of 
ways and, given freedom and the right 
preparatory experience, children will 
discover new and creative ways of 
grading. 

fi Nomenclature 

Professor Maccheroni suggests giv- 
ing the names of the bells when the 
child can match them. The names are 
sung, not spoken. A three-period les- 
son is used, always singing the name 
of the bell through the first and second 
periods. When the teacher says, "Give 
me do," she should sing do, not say it. 
Over time, this is repeated for all the 
bells. A further activity is the labeling 
of the bells with the disks that show the 
note names and are put at the base of 
the bell on the cabinet. Later, this can 
be introduced as a handwriting exer- 
cise when the child is invited to write 
his own labels for the bells. 

fi The staff 

Simple and effective materials exist 
to illustrate the staff. This experience 
gives the children the opportunity to 
write music, to position the graphic 
symbols of music in order to create 
songs. Children are encouraged to look 
at their compositions, to play them on 
the bells and to sing them simply for 
enjoyment and the richness of the sen- 
sorial experience for the ear. This pro- 
cess is described clearly by Anna 
Maccheroni . 17 The introduction of the 
clefs and the value of notes with exer- 
cises in transposition fascinate the rea- 
soning mind of the older child who has 
access to the tone bars. As their hand 
movement becomes more coordinated, 
children can transfer their composition 
into a music workbook. What an inter- 
esting point of interest for the devel- 
opment of the hand for writing. 

fi Parallel exercises 

Professor Maccheroni has also given 
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us a chart of parallel exercises to refine 
the sensorial training of the musical 
senses: 18 nomenclature of special terms 
such as whole step, half step and their 
position on the scale; nomenclature for 
the black bells and the intriguing situ- 
ation when the same bell has two 
names; the tetrachord and its pattern; 
the steps of the scale and the names 
tonic, median and dominant; the ma- 
jor scale and the minor scale with the 
bells, their language and labels; the in- 
troduction of the bass clef, of chords 
and arpeggios. It is such an enriched 
sensorial experience! It is all sensorial 
and language, not music! 

Music and movement 

We commonly say to make music. The 
statement implies action, thought di- 
rected action with a purpose. Music 
expression through movement must 
come from within the child, in the same 
manner that the interpretation of the 
message in reading analysis comes 
from within and is not imposed from 
the outside. 

Don't teach children how to move to 
the music, let the music come to them, 
clear and meaningful, and they will 
respond to the melody and express 
their response through movement. This 
requires repetition of the same pieces 
over time. The quality of their previ- 
ous experience with music will play a 
role, since a melody is like a sort of to- 
tal reading experience. 

Walking on the line is an excellent 
exercise in education of movement us- 
ing music as a facilitator. When the chil- 
dren have oriented themselves to the 
line and the steps required to walk on 
it, (it should be a line, not a boulevard) 
music can be introduced. It is necessary 
to play the same tune several times 
without interruption. A piano to 
achieve this is ideal. Elise Barnett has 
published a collection of piano pieces 
suited to various types of movement: 
marches, runs, gallops, skips, as well 
as waltzes and other simple dance 
steps. 19 Martha B. Jones has also re- 
corded piano music for primary and 
junior classes called Music Through His- 
tory. 20 

To educate the auditory sense for 
music is so simple! We listen to one bell 
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at a time, pair the bells, name the tones, 
grade the pitch, use the staff for order, 
and use the voice to enhance the expe- 
rience. We give the eye and the ear the 
beautiful patterns of the white boards 
for reading and singing. This is done 
everyday, with children being free to 
play the bells at any time, to sing, ex- 
plore, pause and contemplate. 

Dr. Montessori also developed the 
system of tone bars used by the older 
child. It allows the child to transpose 
and play any scale, a brilliant piece of 
apparatus that invites an incredible 
range of exploration with very little 
assistance required from the adult. This 
is clearly explained in the two books. 
Major Scales and Minor Scales, by 
Maccheroni and is beautifully suited to 
the inquisitive mind and sense of ad- 
venture of the elementary child. 

The Montessori approach to music is 
accessible to all. One does not need to 
be a musical genius. Montessori cau- 
tioned the "I-can't-do-music-it-is-too- 
difficult" martyrs as follows: "All the 
exercises thus far have been based upon 
sensory experience as the point of de- 
parture. The child's ear has recognised 
the fundamental sounds and initiated 
him into real musical education. All the 
rest, such as the music writing, etc.... 
IS NOT MUSIC..." 2 ' 

How reassuring to verify that our 
role is not to be brilliant musicians, but 
to offer presentations for the training 
of the auditory sense and for language 
enrichment using nomenclature. No 
more excuses! 

Singing and dancing 

It is an excellent exercise for the voice 
to invite the children to sing the tones 
of the bells, to express with their voice 
the song that they have composed with 
the disks on the green boards. When left 
alone and not pressured and made to 
sing for an audience when they are too 
young to do so, children like to sing. 
They sing to themselves a lot! 

To my great delight. Professor 
Maccheroni submits that "It is surely 
the best plan to sing do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 
ti, do, taking do as any tonic or re as any 
sub-tonic, etc." 22 I have always given 
the cold shoulder to the great contro- 
versy of solmization, i.e. the practice of 



using syllables to denote the tones of a 
musical scale. I have always recom- 
mended giving young children the lan- 
guage do, re, mi, and have often been 
approached by severe music technolo- 
gists pointing a reproachful finger at 
my choice. Our work is sensorial in 
nature, and we are not preparing the 
children for the entrance exams to the 
conservatory. It will take the elemen- 
tary child less than two minutes to 
switch from do to 'C,' and many hours 
of enjoyment in switching and trans- 
posing, using all possible available 
codes. Indeed, why not change a song 
from contemporary key/ staff notation 
to medieval script when a little scribble 
went one way if the song went up, and 
the other way if the song went down. 
The controversy is beyond our pur- 
pose. Our purpose is to set the best con- 
ditions for the child's potential to be 
fulfilled. Do, re, mi is pleasing to the 
child's ear. Each syllable is a word and 
not only a letter that sounds like a tele- 
vision 'A B C/ It is a nomenclature that 
gives each tone an identity of its own 
in the same manner that each bead bar 
of the bead stair is given a special 
colour, making it immediately identi- 
fiable to the child. Do, re, mi is a richer, 
more meaningful language to the ear 
of the young child. The writing form 
also has greater identity and contrast. 
The origin of this designation of the 
musical scales by means of syllables 
goes back to the 11th century. The syl- 
lables are Latin syllables derived from 
the initial letters of a hymn. What an 
interesting story to tell the older chil- 
dren as part of our language training 
program! In my view, this approach is 
more in harmony with the needs of the 
young child, and I don't get too rattled 
over the controversy! 

In a classroom, singing should be 
spontaneous. Sing with the bells, al- 
ways. However, to ring a bell con- 
stantly and without thought for 'clean 
up time' or 'lunch time' or whatever, is 
simply another form of piped music, 
which is not really music because it of- 
ten involves little emotion. It's just con- 
ditioning! Avoid this. It is a mindless 
activity. I realize that it was suggested 
by Anna Maccheroni, but I am not sure 
that she envisaged it in the rote man- 
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ner I have observed it being done day 
after day, absentmindedly. I strongly 
disagree with the practice of using 
songs to teach children the names of the 
continents or some other package of 
information that every child should 
know. Avoid this. It is rote. It has no 
emotional content, therefore no mean- 
ing for the young child. Singing should 
not be used as a means to pour infor- 
mation into young children. If we have 
no other means to make a child aware 
of the names of his ears or nose or other 
body parts than this mindless rote, we 
are a sad society indeed! Sing with 
small groups of children for the plea- 
sure of singing. Repeat the same songs 
often over a period of time. Children 
love to hear a song over and over again. 
This is how they learn it. "Singing 
should be a common matter just as 
speaking is... children sing notes or 
tunes by themselves, of their own ac- 
cord, and nobody makes any re- 
marks." 23 

Use folk songs with intelligence. Folk 
music is written to produce a feeling of 
security for the listener since it usually 
relates to the particular quality of a land 
and the life of its people. Folk songs 
survive because they deal with every- 
day happenings which are of great in- 
terest to young children; they also have 
pleasant and lively rhythms, simple but 
beautiful melodies. Barbara Cass-Beggs 
put together an exquisite collection of 
folk songs for Canadian children. 24 
Many of the lyrics are in both English 
and French, as well as Inuktitut and 
Huron. The language is rich and ap- 
pealing: loggers, voyageurs, coureurs- 
de-bois, fishermen, sailors, Louis Riel, 
the gold rush, les raftsmen, etc. Each 
song in the collection is introduced with 
historical background material. What 
a rich source of stories for our language 
training program! This experience 
could lead to the writing and illustra- 
tion of stories by the older children, as 
well as the creation of dance steps to 
accompany the songs. What a source 
of inspiration for the older child to put 
together a short story to music! Think 
of having to describe the adventurous 
life of the coureur-de-bois in their birch 
bark canoes; think of the logistics of 
orienteering, preparing and preserving 



food, camping at night, the black flies! 
This child-initiated activity must surely 
be more compelling to the imagination 
of the older child than an already writ- 
ten play (by adults) put together by 
specialists (adult choreographer, set 
designer, lighting expert) and per- 
formed for adults at a time suited to 
adults. I know 5-year-olds who would 
do this very expertly! 

Anna Maccheroni repeats through- 
out her writings: "Let music be the only 
teacher!" This applies to dancing as 
well. Don't tell the young child on the 
line, "Do as I do." Let him receive the 
music, experience the sentiment and 
use movement to express the emotion 
from within. Children are not 
marionnettes; they will dance sponta- 
neously. Don't discourage their expres- 
sion by imposing on them the duty of 
dancing this way, or "watch me,"etc. 
Facilitate. Show one interpretation by 
example, but do not require of the 
young children that they reproduce 
your movements like robots. Professor 
Maccheroni affirmed: "We cannot teach 
expression." 

The children of the second plane of 
development can better understand the 
meaning of certain steps or gestures 
that have been crafted into a folk dance, 
a minuet or a bourree. They will be in- 
trigued and feel obliged to follow the 
pre-set rules for that dance; it's the right 
thing to do. Children should not be 
compelled to entertain their classmates, 
the whole school, the whole parent 
corps, the whole community. Their 
spontaneity would suffer, and the pres- 
sure of performing rather than enjoy- 
ing is not nourishing to the spirit; it 
may turn off music all together. 

Auditions 

Professor Maccheroni suggests con- 
certs of classical music, everyday, for 
small groups of children. She reminds 
us that there are "musical stories" in 
short but complete pieces, "which give 
the satisfaction of stories that end 
well." 25 An etude by Chopin, a song by 
Mozart or a fugue by Bach could be 
played. The afternoon children can lis- 
ten while they draw metal insets or do 
other quiet work. But this is not back- 
ground music; it has a beginning and 



an end and the name of the composer 
is given. For the older children. Profes- 
sor Maccheroni suggested that audi- 
tions or concerts be arranged for the 
study of value of notes. It is a more so- 
phisticated form of listening and she 
concludes by saying, "Art or love must 
never be oppressed by excessive ver- 
bal teaching." 26 

Professor Maccheroni suggests that 
in the same manner as a class has a 
book library it should have a music li- 
brary. It is a classified library with a 
catalogue to help find any piece of 
music. It is an interesting project for 
older children who might choose the 
format of the catalog and paper, per- 
haps with calligraphy. What about il- 
lumination? The order in this library is 
similar to reading classification, e.g. 
"Value of Notes" pieces, "Major Scale" 
pieces or "Minor Scale" pieces. It can 
be as sophisticated as the children will 
make it. The younger children should 
have access to library music on tapes 
that they can listen to independently. 
There should be color coding to associ- 
ate the piece with the composer, and a 
picture of the composer should be on 
display. 

The Prepared Environment 

Music education as initiated by 
Maria Montessori and pursued by 
Maccheroni is brilliant. The most cru- 
cial element in its unfolding is the cre- 
ation, by the Montessori educator, of an 
environment conducive to the grace of 
music. The prepared environment must 
have the bells and the tone-bars from 
the onset of a program's being offered. 
The adult voices must be modulated to 
charm the spirit of the child rather than 
hurt it. In all aspects of our daily lives 
with children, we must remain aware 
of the impact of our voice: the timber, 
the pitch, the loudness; all aspects can 
repulse or invite. We must use our 
voices to sing with the children. Noth- 
ing can be more meaningful to a young 
child than a song sung by a human 
voice. 

There must be freedom to play the 
bells at anytime following each child's 
choice and initiative. It has been shown 
that children progress deeper in their 
experience if there is freedom with re- 
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gard to music with the bells. Remind 
parents of the importance of having 
music at home, and of singing together, 
naturally, spontaneously, in everyday 
life. 

Celine Dion, the super-star, is the 
youngest of a family of 14 children. 
There was always music at home she 
says. They sang and played instru- 
ments. It was a normal part of the day. 
As a child, the first song that she per- 
formed had lyrics written by her 
mother and a musical score by her 
brother. When asked what it felt like to 
be a star, she is reported to have said: 
".. .show business is not true, the way I 
grew up is what is true!" I like to think 
that she meant real, music everyday, in 
our lives, for real! 

The prepared environment might 
accommodate a clock with a pleasing 
chime. The Westminster chime, for in- 
stance, is very melodious and has an 
intriguing pattern and predictability 
that would surely interest the children. 
The prepared environment could have 
a music box, this excellent suggestion 
made by Maccheroni. In Development of 
the Musical Senses, she proposes a mu- 
sic box small enough to be held in the 
child's hand. Children should be free 
to listen to it for as long as they want, 
by themselves. The melody of the mu- 
sic box should be of a classical nature 
and repetitive, which is most pleasing 
to the young child. 

We must make music nomenclature 
part of our language program at all lev- 
els: writing, reading, puzzle words, la- 
bels. We must particularly include 
musical stories in our language train- 
ing lessons. Musical melodies have sto- 
ries and composers have stories. This 
leads to a variety of follow-up work by 
the full-day child. The elementary child 
approaches the same issues in a more 
analytical and research-oriented man- 
ner but, nonetheless, it must be an in- 
tegral part of his experience as well. 
Music activities are done with small 
groups of children which allow the 
grace of music to flow with greater in- 
timacy; never do 'circles'! 

There must be enough children in the 
class to create the dynamic experience 
that only children can bring about. One 
of the greatest challenges to the dy- 
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namic and brilliant learning that occurs 
in a community of children is that our 
present day classes are too small, much 
too small in numbers. Groups of chil- 
dren in the primary program that are 
under 30 do not always make possible 
a balanced age distribution, including 
a significant number of full-day chil- 
dren. The resulting variety, intensity 
and vibrancy of the children's inquisi- 
tiveness is affected. When she wrote 
Childhood Education, Montessori re- 
ported that: "...many nations have 
changed their educational laws in or- 
der NOT TO OBSTRUCT the applica- 
tion of the Montessori method." 27 Are 
we doing enough to ensure that present 
day regulations do not obstruct the 
application of authentic Montessori 
programs? 



liantly luminous and eminently appli- 
cable. 

We have received a unique legacy 
and as a community we must celebrate 
it, protect it and not trivialize it. Every 
time we introduce music training by 
specialists at the expense of the ap- 
proach which uses the senses and lan- 
guage, we betray our legacy. Make 
music a part of the everyday spirit of 
your life, of your class. 

Every Montessori educator is a leader. 
We have an invigorating responsibility! 
We, collectively and individually, are the 
stewards of Maria Montessori's vision. 
Are we doing enough towards the stew- 
ardship of the vision? I will quote from 
a text written in 1903. It is not from Dr. 
Montessori but from George Bernard 
Shaw. I think she would have liked it: 



Conclusion 

Music was created by human beings 
to complement their spiritual nature; it 
is food for the senses, therefore, food 
for the spirit. Its grace is to thrill our 
spirit, celebrate life and allow the ex- 
pression of emotion, that which stirs 
within: joy, sorrow, despair, bliss. It is 
to allow this while engaging the move- 
ment of the body and experiencing the 
beauty of the human voice. Music is 
important in daily living, in brain de- 
velopment, and is suited to the math- 
ematical mind. In Montessori, our 
music program is comprehensive, de- 
velopmentally oriented, and focuses on 
sensorial refinement and language. The 
pattern of presentations is similar to 
other areas of the environment. What 
is required for Montessori music edu- 
cation is not brilliant musicianship or 
complete knowledge of music laws, but 
an enriched experience of the auditory 
sense and language. 

It was not my purpose to have you 
dancing in the aisles but to refresh the 
memory on the outstanding music edu- 
cation blueprint left by Maria Montes- 
sori. What I have presented here is not 
my personal invention; it is based on 
the writings of Montessori, Maccheroni 
and others who have endorsed the 
same philosophy of education. The 
Montessori method is often borrowed. 
Beware of imitators! Go back to pri- 
mary sources; our program for the 
training of the musical senses is bril- 



"This is the true joy in life, the being 
used for a purpose recognized by your- 
self as a mighty one. . . the being a force 
of nature instead of a feverish, selfish 
little clod of ailments and grievances 
complaining that the world will not 
devote itself to making you happy." 28 

Let's do it. Let's get on with it! I as- 
sure you that the grace of music will 
enrapture you and make you forget the 
grief and sorrow you might experience 
by thinking that you have to learn mu- 
sic to be a good Montessori director or 
directress! It's not music. It is sensorial 
training of the ear and language. We 
have received so much; let's celebrate 
the music legacy of Maria Montessori! ❖ 
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Taking Your School On-Line 

Bruce Marbin 



To speak about the worldwide web 
and e-mail, within the context of Grace 
and Courtesy , at first seemed to me like 
a daunting assignment. After all, com- 
puters have joined television as the 
bane of our Montessori existence. We 
have all heard comments like, " The chil- 
dren are outside playing Pocahontas 
and Batman. How can we stop them?" 
And now there is, "All the children talk 
about are computer games like Escape 
Velocity and Barbie Magic Hair Styler. 
They say Super Munchers don't have to 
do any work." And, "How's the pink 
tower supposed to compete with Road 
Runner ? How does the stamp game 
compare to American Girls Premier ?" 
Fortunately, I'm not going to use this 
time to wrestle computers out of the 
hands of babes. I'm here to get them 
into the hands of administrators. Yes, 
into your hands, gracefully and cour- 
teously. 

There are many administrative uses 
for computers. And we all have differ- 
ent levels of interest, skills and educa- 
tion that relate to our usage. I am 
something of an office-chair sociologist 
and people-watcher. This sometimes 
gets me in trouble, but it also keeps me 
alert for new ways to classify people. I 
have developed a system with five ba- 
sic types of administrative computer 
users. As I describe them, see which 
category or categories match your self 
perception. 

The Luddites - Once upon a time a com- 
puter was donated to their school. It's 
always been somewhere in the storage 
shed with the garden tools. It's kept 
there for fear that if it comes into the 
building, someone might lose their job. 
The Evaders - They've allowed a com- 
puter in the building but keep it sta- 
tioned at a distance. They get the 
administrative assistant or parent vol- 
unteers to do any and every formula 
and function that involves computing. 
Evaders believe computers are fine in 
the hands of others. 

The Wordsmiths - These administra- 



tors use computers, but for mere word 
processing only. It's better than writing 
by hand; eraser crumbs are messy and 
pens leak. They liked their old type- 
writer but someone hid it. Perhaps the 
wordsmiths use an older laptop, one 
that can be hidden in their briefcase 
until needed. 

The Gadabouts - They have already 
mastered adventurous things like da- 
tabases, spreadsheets, publication pro- 
grams; if they haven't gotten around to 
HTML and Java script yet, they're 
ready for them. Windows users have a 
scanned in photo of Dr. Montessori as 
'wall paper' and Mac users have a 
screen saver with multiple images of 
dressing frames with wings flying 
across their screen. Oh yes, the Gada- 
bouts can also be seen trying to figure 
out how to cheat the computer at soli- 
taire. 

The Virtuals - Those who dwell in 
cyber space on the information super- 
highway. These administrators are the 
futuristic types. They conference with 
board members on-line, browse cyber 
bulletin boards and websites, and leap 
virtual search engines in a single 
bound. Of course, they have fast mo- 
dems, lots of ram, zip drives, giggles 
of hard drive... Their office was built 
around their computer, and it's kept in 
the middle of their desk as a shrine. 

For those of you who have attended 
management seminars and feel no con- 
ference is complete without a person- 
ality inventory, you can relax now. 
Shortly, I'll have you log onto the as- 
sessment tool so you can figure your 
place in the Computer Personality Star 
Matrix. I'm sure your life will be vastly 
improved once you find out if you are 
an LEWGV, GWVEL or a WGLEV or a 
LEG-NWE-VEGE-LEV. 

Seriously, I'm hoping most of your 
schools make use of computers for at 
least accounting. Perhaps some of you 
even do the budget, enrollment data- 
base, mail merges and staff evaluations. 
Maybe you even have other functions 



up and running. So now it's time to 
look closely and make sure there is 
grace and courtesy in your on-line prac- 
tical life. 

I consider the computer like a ham- 
mer: it can be the right tool for the right 
job. I know I could pound an object 
with a rock, but I'm grateful someone 
thought of fastening a weight to the end 
of a stick. The hammer fits my hand, 
the weight is properly distributed, and 
it allows me to strike with purpose and 
economic movement. The hammer and 
the computer are tools for practical life. 
And yes, where we find practical life 
we often find people interacting, and 
there we should also be able to find 
grace and courtesy. 

I need to make one thing clear here - 
when I talk about computers and grace 
and courtesy, I don't mean moving the 
mouse to Tchaikovsky's Swan Lake, or 
saying, "Mouse this is Joan, Joan this is 
mouse" to each new staff member who 
asks me for an e-mail lesson. I'm talk- 
ing about how the web and e-mail can 
be used to extend communication to 
potential families, current families, 
staff, other schools, potential teachers 
and more. 

Dr. Montessori said, "An adult works 
to perfect the environment, but the 
child works to perfect himself." This 
working to perfect the environment 
comes in the fourth plane of develop- 
ment. Raise your hand if you're in the 
fourth plane with me. Great! We have 
already done the work of creating our 
personality and character, our moral 
code is in place, and we usually com- 
municate in thoughtful, caring and sen- 
sitive ways. We use our communication 
skills in person and while talking on the 
telephone. Since childhood the rules of 
how to answer the phone and the cor- 
rect things to say have been ingrained 
in us, or at least some of us. I think we 
all agree that there is telephone eti- 
quette. 

Now, with the development of the 
computer as a tool for direct commu- 
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nication, we have fast and easy ways 
to reach people and brag about our 
schools. Along with these new modes 
of communication come new protocol, 
new grace and courtesy. Have you 
heard of emoticons and netiquette yet? 
We'll talk more about them later. The 
grace and courtesy that goes into your 
website might invite browsers to your 
school's open house, keep them up-to- 
date on your weekly events or, in some 
cases, send them surfing off to the 
Waldorf school site because you made 
some web faux pas . 

Over the years. I've had the pleasure 
to hear Miss Stephenson lecture and 
also to read her lectures on the Human 
Tendencies. In a 1971 AMI Communica- 
tions she said: "Human tendencies of 
exploration, orientation, order, commu- 
nication, repetition, exactness, activity, 
manipulation, work, self-perfection, 
abstraction, govern the formation of 
man." She added, "Communication is 
a function of order and it is this ten- 
dency, along with exploration, that 
leads the child on to further discover- 
ies in the field of language. Language 
is an expression of the spirit of man - it 
manifests something of mystery and 
magic and wonder." 

Perhaps this explains why computer 
usage has spread like wildfire. It allows 
our expression to be faster and glitzier, 
and at the same time less expensive 
than on the telephone, and still travel 
the globe. Through the tendencies to ex- 
plore and communicate, we continually 
strive to perfect new ideas that lead to 
new forms of expression. Just recently, 
I read in the New York Times about the 
development of videophones. Do you 
know the hardware costs between $160 
to $700, and you can hook a camera up 
to your computer? The products pro- 
duced through technological explora- 
tion are constant to our daily lives. We 
use them for everything from groom- 
ing to cooking. Exploration and com- 
munication are in the arts and perhaps 
less obvious in engineering, science and 
math until a big breakthrough occurs. 
But keep in mind the tendencies to ex- 
plore and communicate are in every- 
thing from body language to cyberspace. 

Let's look at mathematics as a form 
of communication. I've been studying 




up on the history of computers. A good 
book is. Engines of the Mind - The His- 
tory of Computers, by Joel Shurkin. Of 
course the language of mathematics has 
played a large part in the development 
of computers. As early as the 17th cen- 
tury, the German Baron Gottfried 
Wilhelm von Leibniz used the binary 
system in a mechanical multiplier. The 
binary system is the basis of the com- 
puters we use today. In the later part of 
the 19th century, Charles Babbage de- 
veloped two forms of calculating ma- 
chines: the Difference Engine and the 
Analytical Engine . By developing these 
machines he altered the language of 
mathematics. His inventions moved 
the art of calculating to breakneck 
speeds. 

But in the 20th century, along came 
Jinos Von Neumann, (pronounced Yon- 
shee fon NOY man), a Hungarian 
mathematician, who could compute in 
his head much faster and more accu- 
rately than both the difference and the 
analytical engines. In the 1940's, Von 
Neumann ran into an accumulating 
machine called the Electronic Numeri- 
cal Integrator and Computer . Have you 
ever heard of the ENIAC? This machine 
could calculate 333 multiplications per 
second, even faster than he could do in 
his savant head! Von Neumann didn't 
rush out and buy mega-vitamins and 
gingko biloba - he went on to develop 
the logical controls for a more advanced 
machine called the Electronic Discrete 
Variable Automatic Computer - EDVAC. 
How many people use an ENIAC or 
EDVAC as their home computer? If you 
do, tell us how many square feet it takes 
to house the machine. Babbage, Von 
Neumann and many others helped ad- 
vance us onto the information super- 
highway. Perhaps we should add this 
story to the great lessons. 

A final point: stop and think for a 
minute about how the tendencies to 
explore and communicate have pushed 
us to explore other parts of our galaxy 
in search of life. We enjoy books and 
movies that show alien life forms with 
weird heads and no mothers, and usu- 
ally the way we know they're more 
advanced is because they've developed 
faster and more direct forms of com- 
munication. Fascinating, isn't it? 




The tendency to communicate is a 
given: how to communicate is the prob- 
lem. Nod your head discretely if in the 
last 30 days you had a communication 
problem. Don't worry, it's natural. 

When we communicate gracefully 
and courteously, we build rapport 
through caring and empathy. Before I 
came to the conference, I decided to ask 
both adults and children about their 
concept of grace. The children re- 
sponded with "happiness; niceness; 
moving slowly and swiftly like swans; 
being polite and loving and smooth 
nature." The adults answered with, " I 
think of the song Amazing Grace ; fluid 
ease of movement that is apparently 
effortless; a sense of peacefulness and 
confidence; a gift from God - unearned 
- it's a gift; beauty, caring, conscious 
movement - an intentional awareness; 
anything that turns your consciousness 
towards the Creator - so, it could be 
something pleasant or awful, but it 
turns you closer to the Creator." I asked 
an Italian woman who said, "Grazia - 
it means the same as the word in En- 
glish. It means prayer, to offer grace - 
and also fluid movement." 

For a meaning of the word courtesy I 
rushed to my well-worn office copy of 
the 1978 edition of The Amy Vanderbilt 
Complete Book of Etiquette . Lettitia 
Baldridge, who wrote the preface said, 
(referring to Ms. Vanderbilt) "Like hers, 
my philosophy of manners is that they 
are based on efficiency, yes, but even 
more on a superb trait of character called 
kindness." Further on she said, "...real 
manners are being thoughtful towards 
others, being creative in doing nice 
things for others, or sympathizing with 
other's problems." She also said, "Hav- 
ing good manners gives one a feeling of 
security in dealing with people, so that 
teaching a child manners must still have 
top priority in family life." 

These thoughts remind me of the 
importance of acting in kind and 
thoughtful ways. Bad manners and in- 
civility usually result in miscommuni- 
cation, frustration, confusion and 
sometimes even anger. When we are 
acting graciously, we are conscious and 
in the present. This is when we do our 
best and create positive opportunities. 
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This holds true for the worldwide 
web and e-mail. It's all so new, yet 
guidelines have already been devel- 
oped and are available both in books 
and on the web. I imagine it won't be 
long before the videophones I men- 
tioned earlier have similar guidelines. 
Let's look at some of the guidelines in 
netiquette . I've adapted the following 
from Arlene Rinaldi's, The Net: User 
Guidelines and Netiquette , selecting 
what's relevant to our group. 

User responsibility 

• Check e-mail daily because your cor- 
respondents have this expectation. 
They are usually looking for a quick 
response. 

• Never send or keep anything that 
you would mind seeing on the 
evening news. Others may read your 
mail. 

• Don't send an unsolicited advertise- 
ment. The law allows individuals to 
sue the sender of such illegal junk 
mail for $500 per copy. Most states 
will permit such actions to be filed 
in Small Claims Court. This is called 
spamming on the Internet, 

• Never give your user ID or password 
to another person. In large schools 
you may have someone assigned as 
the system administrator, and there 
may be multiple e-mail accounts. 
This person has access to all accounts 
for maintenance or to correct prob- 
lems. She will have full privileges to 
your account for these purposes. 

• Keep paragraphs and messages short 
and to the point. People using elec- 
tronic communication are like people 
driving on a freeway. They have no 
patience and want to get to the mat- 
ter quickly. 

• When quoting another person, edit 
out whatever isn't directly applicable 
to your reply. Learn how your soft- 
ware works and don't let your mail- 
ing quote the entire body of messages 
you are replying to when it's not nec- 
essary. Take the time to edit any quota- 
tions down to the minimum necessary 
to provide context for your reply. 

• Focus on one subject per message 
and always include a pertinent sub- 
ject title for the message. This allows 
users to locate the message quickly; 
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i.e. "Enrollment question: Jones Fam- 
ily" or "Budget Report Update 7/ 
23." 

• Include your name at the bottom of 
e-mail messages. Your signature 
footer should include your name, po- 
sition and e-mail address. It should not 
exceed more than four lines. Optional 
information could include your ad- 
dress and phone or fax number. 

• Capitalize words only to highlight an 
important point or to distinguish a 
title or heading. Capitalizing whole 
words that are not titles is generally 
termed as SHOUTING! 

• * Asterisks* surrounding a word can 
be used to make a stronger point. 

• Use the underscore symbol before 
and after the title of a book, i.e. _The 
Wizard of Oz_. There are many dif- 
ferent e-mail companies and format- 
ting is often lost between servers. 
Font size and type, italics, quote 
marks and the number of characters 
on a line may all be affected. This 
happens to me when I work at home 
and send mail to my office, going 
from CompuServe to our local pro- 
vider, Proaxis. 

• Limit line length to approximately 
65-70 characters. 

• Avoid control characters. They won't 
necessarily translate, i.e. Control Key 
+'a=a. 

• Never send chain letters through the 
Internet. Sending them can cause the 
loss of your Internet Access. Most im- 
portantly, they will annoy most of 
your correspondents, 

• Because of the international nature of 
the Internet and the fact that most of 
the world uses the following format 
for listing dates, MM DD YY, please 
be considerate and avoid misinter- 
pretation of dates by listing dates 
with the spelled out month, i.e. 24 
JULY 98 or JULY 24 98. We often use 
7/24/98. 

• Be professional and careful about 
what you say about others. E-mail is 
easily forwarded. 

• Cite all quotes, references and sources, 
and respect copyright and license 
agreements. 

• It is considered extremely rude to 
forward personal e-mail to mailing 



lists without the original author's 
permission. 

• Be careful when using sarcasm and 
humor. Without face-to-face commu- 
nications your joke may be viewed 
as criticism. When being humorous, 
use emoticons to express humor. (Tilt 
your head to the left to see the 
emoticon smile, :-) = happy face for 
humor.) 

• Acronyms that you know the reader 
will understand can be used to ab- 
breviate when possible. However, 
messages that are filled with acro- 
nyms can be confusing and annoy- 
ing to the reader. 

Examples: 

IMHO = in my humble/honest opinion 
FYI =for your information 
BTW = by the way 
Flame = antagonistic criticism 

Core rules of netiquette 

(excerpted and adapted from the book Netiquette , 
by Virginia Shea) 

Rule 1 • Remember the human. This is 
like the golden rule. Remember, all you 
have is a computer screen. There are no 
facial expressions, gestures or tone of 
voice to communicate meaning. 

Rule 2 • Adhere to the same standards 
of behavior on-line that you follow in 
real life. This relates to your code of eth- 
ics. People seem to think it is okay to 
do things in cyberspace because there 
is little chance of getting caught. Some- 
times they lower their ethics and do 
things they would not normally do in 
real life. This is not acceptable. Ex- 
ample: you like the description of the 
practical life area on the NAMTA 
website. It is possible simply to cut and 
paste the information onto your school's 
website. You need to contact NAMTA's 
webmaster for permission before using 
it on your website. 

Rule 3 • Know where you are in 
cyberspace. What is acceptable in one 
domain of cyberspace may be unac- 
ceptable in others. In chat groups about 
TV stars, gossip is regular. However, in 
other types of groups it is not permit- 
ted. "Lurk before you leap" refers to 
checking out a group before participat- 
ing. Read the archives and get a sense 
of how the people interact before jump- 
ing in with your comments. I'm not 
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aware of any Montessori chat groups, 
but I know of a list server where 
Montessorians share information. 
America On-Line sponsors this group 
and subscription is free. You can go to 
the main website for this list server 
through the URL, www.listserv.aol.com. 

Rule 4 • Respect other people's time 
and bandwidth. The word bandwidth 
has several technical meanings, but 
here it refers to time and the informa- 
tion carrying capacity of the wires and 
channels that connect us in cyberspace. 
The main idea is to send reasonably 
sized documents so as not to clog the 
lines. Also, recognize that you are ask- 
ing other people to read and respond 
to your messages. So be respectful of 
their time. I remember the first time I 
was an unsuspecting recipient of a very 
large e-mail, about 30 pages. It took half 
an hour for it to download. I thought 
my computer was locked up because 
nothing was happening on the screen. 
I finally realized what was going on 
and reconnected. The entire process 
took about an hour and could have 
been avoided had I known to expect it 
ahead of time. 

Rule 5 • Make yourself look good on- 
line. In e-mail discussion groups, 
people can't see you so they get to 
know you through your writing. Re- 
member writing style. Spelling and 
grammar do count. Many e-mail pro- 
grams have spell check. Some e-mail 
programs have automatic spell check. 
It may change words to ones that are 
different than you intended. 

Rule 6 • Share expert knowledge. The 
Internet was founded because scientists 
wanted to share information. Gradu- 
ally, the rest of us joined the band- 
wagon. This rule is a positive. This is a 
way for us to share what we know 
about children and schools. 

Rule 7 • Help keep flame wars under 
control. Flaming is the word used for 
expressing strongly held opinions 
without holding back any emotions. 
Tact is not its objective. It is a long- 
standing network tradition. However, 
there is a taboo against adding fuel to 
the fire so it gets out of hand. The idea 
is to curtail angry messages that can 
dominate a discussion group. 



Rule 8 • Respect other people's privacy. 
This is to remind you that reading other 
people's mail is a no-no. Several staff 
members use my computer and the 
school's address for e-mail. I gave them 
each an on-line folder so when their 
mail comes I can file it and let them 
know without opening it. If they re- 
quest, sometimes I will print it out. 

Rule 9 • Don't abuse your power. This 
is similar to Rule 8 and refers mainly 
to system administrators. They have 
more access and therefore more power. 
Again, if you are in this position, it is 
not acceptable to read someone else's 
mail. 

Rule 10 • Be forgiving of other people's 
mistakes. This guideline should be no 
stranger to Montessorians. It refers to 
being friendly with error. 



We've discussed some basic guide- 
lines for using e-mail and participating 
in discussion groups. Earlier, I men- 
tioned emoticons, combined keystrokes 
that create pictures. Some people use 
emoticons to supplement and clarify 
the feeling behind their words. I'm sure 
most of you have received a handwrit- 
ten letter with a smiley or frown face 
for extra emphasis of a feeling. E-mail 
users do the same thing. 



Some examples of emoticons 



Smile :-) 
Wink ;-) 
Boredom :- 
Surprise 8- 
Yawn :-o 
Wow :-0 



Frown :-( 

One eyed wink ,- 
Crying ;-( 

Laugh :-D 
Unhappiness :-c 
Tongue tied 



Animated laughing :))))) 



And here are some funny ones: 

Kiss Hug [] 

Asleep | -) Fish <'((((-< 

Cow 3:-o Smoker :-! 

Moustache :-{) Don King ===:-d 
Punk rocker =:-) 

My lips are sealed :-x 

Sticking out tongue :-p 

Put your money where your mouth 

is :-$ 



Users have both positive and nega- 
tive views about using emoticons. Each 
person makes his or her own decision 
whether or not to use them. 



Let's focus now on the value of hav- 
ing a web site for your school and the 
process of creating websites. The big- 
gest advantages are: 

• Marketing 

• Information sharing 

• Long distance enrollment 

The web has become a very success- 
ful place for marketing your school. It 
should not yet supplant traditional 
outreach such as the newspaper, school 
brochure, community programs and 
radio or TV spots. However, it does 
reach consumers in a different way and 
has a much broader base of informa- 
tion. 

Some advantages to the web 

• If well designed, it is colorful, very 
informative and easy to access. 

• It is constantly out in the market- 
place. Anytime a consumer wants to 
view it, it's there. They don't have to 
wait for you to know their address 
and send the brochure in the mail or 
happen to hear the ad on the radio 
or see it in the newspaper. 

• It is free or inexpensive to have your 
Internet company host the site. The 
cost can be approximately $20 per 
month. 

• It's expansive. When people view 
your website there are usually links 
to other websites that can also in- 
crease their knowledge about Mont- 
essori education. Your site can have 
as much information and as many 
photographs as you think will give 
the best representation of your 
school. We have been thinking of 
adding an on-line video tour of our 
school. 

Anyone from anywhere on the planet 
with access to the web can view your 
site. We get 'hits' from all over the 
world. I have recently had personal 
contact with people in Chile, Mexico, 
France and Ireland, as well as lots of 
places in the USA. I think Dr. Montes- 
sori would love it! " 

Having a website shows your school 
is up-to-date. Many families have home 
computers and are interested in schools 
that are modern. They see the value of 
using computers, and they like it when 
a school teaches computer literacy. 
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Perhaps the upper elementary or 
erdkinder students can learn how to 
keep your site current. A parent with a 
day job created our site, so you don't 
need a professional to design the site 
and get it onto the web. 

The web allows you to share your 
expertise and to learn how other 
schools do things. You can share and 
learn about mission statements, struc- 
ture of the board of directors, all-day 
Montessori and before and after school 
care programs, school facilities and 
summer programs. And you don't have 
to wait to fly to Chicago for a confer- 
ence. You can read newsletters and 
weekly bulletins. You may become cu- 
rious about something and write and 
get a fairly rapid response (if the recipi- 
ent regularly checks e-mail). The web 
opens opportunities to learn things 
outside your local area, and if you're 
the only Montessori school in town, this 
could be a great help. 

Another area of sharing involves the 
families enrolled in your school. If they 
lose their weekly bulletin or calendar, 
they can check the web and find out 
right away that tomorrow is the school 
picnic. 

Enrolling students long-distance is 
another advantage. This past school 
year, two families who hadn't yet got- 
ten their moving vans found us on the 
web and then enrolled their children. 
Another family from Puebla, Mexico, 
found us. They're coming to Corvallis 
for a sabbatical. Their child currently 
attends an AMI school and will be with 
us for four months. Through this con- 
tact, I have begun corresponding 
through e-mail with her school in 
Mexico about setting up an exchange 
program for our teachers and students. 
I am currently corresponding with 
families in Ireland, France (the father 
is actually on a ship) and Tennessee. 
Once a family sends their application 
via the web, we send them a regular 
application and brochure through the 
mail. The process is working very well. 

Now let's look at some web sites and 
their designs. If you are in the process 
of deciding about creating a website for 
your school, it is good to become an 
educated consumer. You may not be the 
webmaster; you may be hiring a web 
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design company or have a parent vol- 
unteering for the job. In any case, your 
site will serve you best if you're knowl- 
edgeable about what already exists in the 
marketplace, what you like, things that 
work well and things that work poorly. 

Some key things to learn 

• How to do a search and the various 
search engines. 

• How to browse a website and its 
links. 

• Hardware and software information 
so consumers can get the most out of 
viewing your site. 

• Rules and design ideas for creating 
websites. 

• What's out there, the possibilities that 
exist and how you can take advan- 
tage of them. 

Website design key points 

• The home page. 

• Deciding what you want to say, keep- 
ing in mind that the audience in- 
cludes both prospective families and 
families already enrolled in the 
school. 

• Developing the links - the various as- 
pects of your school. 

• Making things easy to read. Font size 
and color are important. 

• Making it accessible to all users. 

Guidelines for using World Wide Web 

• Always keep the consumer in mind. 
Fancy graphics and photographs 
take a long time to download. Some 
users with access to the web are view- 
ing documents using slow speed mo- 
dems. Our webmaster recently told 
me that 90% of our site browsers do 
not have the software capabilities to 
do anything other then read text and 
view graphics. Your site can be set up 
for both simple and more compli- 
cated viewing, depending on the 
viewer's software. 

• It is not a requirement to ask permis- 
sion to link to another's site, though 
out of respect for the individual and 
their efforts, a simple e-mail message 
stating that you have made a link to 
their site would be appropriate. You 
can also ask them to link their site to 
yours. 

• When including video or voice files, 
include next to the description a file 



size, i.e. 10KB or 2MB, so the user can 
know how long it will take to down- 
load the file. 

• Keep naming standards for the Uni- 
versal Response Locators (URL's ) 
simple and not overly excessive with 
changes in case. Some users do not real- 
ize that sites are case-sensitive, or they 
receive URL's verbally where case sen- 
sitivity is not easy to recognize. 

• When in doubt about a URL, try ac- 
cessing the domain address first, then 
navigate through the site to locate the 
specific URL. Most URL's begin with 
the node address of WWW followed 
by the site address. Examples: 

http:/ / www.cem.ch 
http:/ / www.ibm.com 
http:/ / www.fau.edu 
http:/ / www.cpsr.org 

• Including the actual URL in the docu- 
ment source, preferably after the 
<Address> tag, will allow users that 
print out the information to know 
where to access the information in the 
future, i.e. URL = http:/ / www.fau.edu/ 
rinaldi /net/ web.html 

• Keep your site up-to-date. Browsers 
will not come back to your site if it is 
not maintained. 

• It is helpful to include a date of last 
revision so users linking to the site 
can know how up-to-date the infor- 
mation is. 

• Infringement of copyright laws on 
the web violates local, state, national 
or international laws, and can be sub- 
ject to litigation by the appropriate 
law enforcement agencies. Authors 
of HTML documents will ultimately 
be responsible for what they allow 
users worldwide to access. 

I hope our time today has provided 
you with ample reasons to have your 
school on-line. I know from viewing the 
NAMTA website that many member 
schools have sites and the number con- 
tinues to grow. For those interested in 
sharing ideas through e-mail my ad- 
dress is cms@proaxis.com. I check my 
mail daily, so look for a response. ❖ 



Bruce Marbin is the administrator of the Corvallis Mon- 
tessori School in Oregon. He received his AMI primary 
training at Avila College in Kansas City and B.A. from the 
University of Massachusetts in K-3 teacher certification 
in administration. 
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Why have I been chosen to speak on 
the role of the assistant in the Montes- 
sori classroom? My past experience has 
provided me with the perspective nec- 
essary to discuss this topic; I have at 
different moments in my life been in the 
capacity of assisting another. At times 
I have been privileged to have an as- 
sistant as part of my experience, and I 
conduct an AMI assistants course in the 
summer at the Foundation for Mont- 
essori Education in Toronto. Further- 
more, in our collective work, we are all 
assistants to the creative energy of the 
child, in whatever capacity our titles 
may dictate. 

As you know, this conference is dedi- 
cated to Mario Montessori and it is en- 
titled Grace and Courtesy - A Human 
Responsibility. It is from this perspective 
that I wish to approach this talk. I 
would like to begin with an extract 
from Maria Montessori's Last Will and 
Testament which can be found in Com- 
munications 1998/1: "With regard to my 
property, 1 declare that this belongs, 
both materially and spiritually, to my 
son: that is, to him belong by right not 
only the material goods of every kind 
or sort that I may eventually possess at 
any time of my life until the end; but to 
him belongs by right also, everything 
that may accrue from my social and 
intellectual works, either because they 
were inspired by him or because, from 
the time he was able to act in the world, 
they were undertaken with his actual 
and constant collaboration , since he 
totally dedicated his life to helping me 
and my work." 

I read you this because it will help 
us to put into perspective the role of 
the assistant. Dr. Maria Montessori, 
when she spoke of collaboration, spoke 
of the immense support which her son 
Mario provided her with, not only in 
her life but also in her work. She ac- 
knowledges in a number of her books 
the contribution that Mario made to the 
furtherance of her ideas and principles. 
In The Discovery of the Child , Dr. Mont- 




essori writes "Signor Mario M. Mont- 
essori has helped this development (re- 
ferring to the math materials), 
interpreting and materializing many 
calculations up to the extraction of the 
square root of two, three and even four 
figures; and the combination of the 
number-rods has made it possible to in- 
troduce the first operations in alge- 
bra..." In What You Should Know About 
Your Child , Dr. Montessori refers to the 
period of sensitivity to language when 
she writes about Mario, "It was Mario 
Montessori who was responsible for 
the suggestion that at this period of sen- 
sitivity when children have a voracious 
appetite for words, it would be more 
useful to allow them to master words 
relating to reality than words relating 
to things of fantasy. Thus the children 
were given facilities for acquiring sci- 
entific terms in direct association with 
the objects they denoted." 

Although Mario was a great educa- 
tor in his own right, he also acted as 
Dr. Montessori's guide, soulmate, 
teacher and student. Her work was 
made possible in part because he aided 
her, because he protected her time and 
her efforts, and because they had a 
common vision. It is from his life and 
his work that we take our example, that 
we take our model of what an assistant 
is or should be. 

An assistant in the Montessori class- 
room is someone who acts as a helper 
to the directress or the director. It is 
someone who supports the work of the 
pedagogical guide in the prepared en- 
vironment. An assistant is someone 
who helps to maintain the equilibrium 
in the classroom. The relationship be- 
tween assistant and pedagogical guide 
is paramount to the success of the class- 
room. It is crucial to the wholesome and 
healthy development of the child. 

Let us for a moment take some time 
to reflect on Mario's contributions to 
Montessori; too many to mention them 
all, I shall highlight those qualities that 
characterize best his role as an assistant 
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or collaborator to his mother's work. 
Dr. Montessori referred to his merits as 
"great and sublime." Mario Montessori 
possessed: 

• A love of life - a passion for living. 

• A respect and profound interest for 
the natural world, the earth. 

• A love of children, not a sappy love 
but almost a reverence for the poten- 
tial of each and every child. He called 
tiny babies the miracle makers. 

• An intuitive intelligence and an 
openness of spirit. 

• A profound understanding and an 
enthusiasm and belief in the work of 
Dr. Montessori. 

• A cosmic vision. 

• He was a fighter for the child, an ally 
with the child, a defender of the 
rights of the child. 

Are these qualities that every assis- 
tant should have? Yes, in fact they are. 

The role of the assistant is often mis- 
understood and misperceived. Some- 
times an assistant is seen as subservient, 
secondary to the directress or director. 
This misconception has the potential to 
bring down not only the relationship 
between the two adults in the class but 
also to bring down the class and all of 
the children in it. This misconception 
can have ramifications on the quality 
of not only the moment, but can be far- 
reaching, effecting the quality of life the 
child will later experience. Can it be so 
profound? Without question. Let us 
look at why. 

The classroom is comprised of a tan- 
gible environment as well as an intan- 
gible environment. What is a tangible 
environment ? That part of the environ- 
ment which is capable of being touched, 
that which has corporeal existence. That 
which is concrete in nature. We know the 
tangible environment to be the class- 
room itself, the tables and chairs, the 
shelves and, of course, the Montessori 
materials: in fact, all that we can see and 
touch. The directress or director, to- 
gether with the assistant, needs to set 
up and maintain this tangible environ- 
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ment. I will discuss the responsibilities 
of the assistant within the tangible en- 
vironment in a moment. 

What is an intangible environment ? It 
would stand to reason that the intan- 
gible environment is that which we 
cannot necessarily see and for certain 
it is that which we cannot touch. This 
seemingly "vague" part of the class- 
room is that which can have the most 
impact on the whole experience for 
both adults and children. 

Let me try to give more definition to 
the intangible environment. It is the 
spiritual quality of the classroom, the 
affective or emotional clime within the 
space. It is the harmony or disharmony 
present from day to day; it is the cohe- 
siveness or lack thereof of the social 
group, and it is the presence of true 
grace and courtesy or not. We seem to 
have come back to where we started - 
grace and courtesy. We must remem- 
ber that our premise, as Montessorians, 
is that children are in a state of grace. 

It is the responsibility of both the di- 
rectress or director and the assistant to 
create an intangible environment that 
is harmonious, that supports cohesion 
within the group, that offers emotional 
security, that balances the needs of the 
individual with the needs of the group, 
that encourages the growth of each 
child emotionally, spiritually and intel- 
lectually and that is resplendent with 
joy of life and love of learning. It is para- 
mount that the pedagogical guide and 
the assistant are fully aware of the pre- 
pared environment's potential. This 
awareness should be coupled with the 
joyful acceptance of their responsibil- 
ity to it. 

Is this possible? Absolutely, and it be- 
gins with the relationship between the 
pedagogical guide and the assistant. 
These two individuals must endeavour 
to establish a good relationship between 
themselves. They must be companions 
on a voyage together. A privileged voy- 
age to work with the elite, the next citi- 
zens of this world, the children. This is 
important because this relationship will 
set the tone for the classroom. How the 
two adults in the classroom interact will 
be a model for the children to follow. 
We must consider that outside of the 
relationship between their primary 




caregivers, mom and dad or what other 
arrangement there may be, the adults 
in the classroom are the ones that the 
children are going to be spending time 
with the most. The children will absorb 
modes of behaviour from all of the re- 
lationships that surround them and es- 
pecially from the relationships that are 
most constant in their environment. 
Children from 0 to 6 years of age are in 
a type of "marina tion" process and will 
absorb all that surrounds them. 

From the NAMTA Journal , Volume 23, 
Number 2, Spring 1998, page 84, 1 quote 
from Mario Montessori: "Between birth 
and his sixth year, he (the child) shows 
great attachment to his parents or any 
other persons in charge of his upbring- 
ing, and feels strongly that they are 
more important, more beautiful, more 
heroic than anybody else." 

So we must ask ourselves some ques- 
tions about the relationship between 
the directress or director and the assis- 
tant: 

• Do they set a good example of a 
working relationship for the chil- 
dren? 

• Do they get along? 

• Do they like each other (keeping in 
mind that true feelings can never be 
hidden entirely from the child)? 

• Do they have mutual respect for one 
another? 

• Do they value each other's work? 

• Do they appreciate the contribution 
that each makes to the classroom? 

• Do they communicate? 

How can they establish a good rela- 
tionship? 

• The pedagogical guide can take part 
in the interviewing and hiring of the 
assistant. At this time the directress/ 
director can reflect on the great op- 
portunity to work with another, to be 
together with someone who can 
share in the experience of the class- 
room. 

• The directress or director can become 
acquainted with the assistant as a 
person, as a co worker, as a collabo- 
rator to the success of the whole. 

• They can spend time together. Usu- 
ally a good time for this is prior to 
the opening of the school term as 
they both set up the classroom. 




• Directress /director and assistant can 
set up the classroom together so that 
it is a "home" to both of them. Set- 
ting up the classroom together allows 
for both to have a vested interest in 
the prepared environment. 

• They can make some materials to- 
gether, repair materials, shop for ma- 
terials. The directress or director can 
help the assistant to begin to have an 
appreciation for what is meant by the 
"perfect jug" or the "exact colour of 
sponge." How long has it taken you 
to develop the Montessori eye ? Do not 
assume that it will be immediate with 
someone else. 

• The pedagogical guide must talk to 
the assistant about the environment, 
the materials, freedom and disci- 
pline. It would be wonderful if the 
assistant had taken the AMI assistants' 
course so that they could be "speak- 
ing" the same language but, if this is 
not possible, the pedagogical guide 
must help her or him to "understand" 
the classroom. The Montessori envi- 
ronment is very unique for someone 
who has never been a part of it. 

• The classroom directress/director 
must find out what wonderful talents 
the assistant has because we all have 
things that we do well along with 
things that we do not do well. They 
must see how these qualities can be 
utilized in the environment. The as- 
sistant may have a particular talent, 
ability or skill which would enrich 
the quality of the daily life of the chil- 
dren: does this person read stories 
beautifully, with feeling and the 
"voices" of the characters; does this 
person have a beautiful singing voice 
or an unlimited repertoire of finger 
plays; is this person a natural story- 
teller, having varied tales both fiction 
and nonfiction; does this person have 
a capacity for organizing outdoor 
games like hopscotch, Red Rover, 
soccer, etc.; does this person have a 
keen eye for art of any type and an 
extensive knowledge of art periods 
and artists; is this person a natural 
crafter - having the golden touch 
with glue and paper, string and yam, 
etc.; does this person have a "green 
thumb" - how about an outdoor gar- 
den or some lovely window boxes - 
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the list is limitless. It is up to the di- 
rectress/ director to find out the spe- 
cial qualities of his or her assistant 
and how best to use those qualities 
in the Montessori environment. How 
can those marvelous qualities, amaz- 
ing skills or wonderful talents be 
adapted to the Montessori prepared 
environment? 

• The directress /director must talk to 
the assistant, talk about the class- 
room, the first day, the first minute 
with the children, the plan for the 
week, the month, till Christmas, for 
the year. He or she must try to talk 
before things happen; they must try 
to foresee and discuss as much as 
possible before the children arrive. 
Understand that communication is 
crucial to the success of any relation- 
ship, and certainly this relationship is 
no exception. They must set in place 
time for communication: it could be at 
the end of each day, or at the end of 
every other day or over lunch, but it 
must be at least once a week. They must 
not allow questions to go unanswered 
or concerns to go unaddressed. They 
must not allow things to brew. A com- 
munication plan must be in place. 

If we reflect on our first example of 
an assistant, Mario Montessori, we can 
see that there was always communica- 
tion between Dr. Maria Montessori and 
her collaborator. Mario in his writings, 
whether it be in the transcripts from his 
lectures or from letters, often mentions 
" talking to Dr. Montessori" or "discuss- 
ing with Dr. Montessori." They seemed 
to have an "uninterrupted dialogue," 
their discussion revolving around one 
common goal, one vision. Mario dedi- 
cated himself to Dr. Montessori and her 
work. Marilena Henny Montessori in 
Communications 1998/1 describes her 
father as "...a man with no real scho- 
lastic or academic background but with 
amazing clarity of total understanding 
of the working of her (Dr. Montessori's) 
mind." It was his intuitive intelligence 
and openness of spirit that made pos- 
sible his ability to remain a constant 
collaborator - an integral part of her 
success and of course the success of the 
Montessori method. It is the quality of 
this relationship that we must take our 
example from: two people working to- 




gether, constant allies, one giving 
strength to the other, each respecting 
the talents and abilities of the other, one 
making possible the work of the other 
through working well in his own right. 

Is it possible for two people to work 
this closely? Yes, this is not only pos- 
sible but necessary when we are look- 
ing at a relationship that has such a 
profound and long lasting effect upon 
the quality of a child's development 
and life. It is a relationship based on 
enlightenment - the knowing that the 
child is the creator and it is the child 
who provides assistance to humanity 
by presenting himself as a hope for the 
future. 

What responsibilities should an as- 
sistant have with regard to the tangible 
environment? Here are some examples 
of responsibilities. This is by no means 
a complete list, a definitive list or, for 
that matter, a universal list but a list to 
act as a guideline. All assistant respon- 
sibilities should be agreed upon by the 
school team - administrator, directress 
or director and assistant. Here are some 
responsibilities that could be under- 
taken by the assistant: 

• To assist the directress /director in the 
preparation and maintenance of the 
prepared Montessori environment as 
directed. This can include dusting 
and cleaning the environment, wet- 
ting the sponges in the exercises prior 
to class starting, filling the jugs for 
the pouring exercises, emptying the 
jugs at the end of the day, checking 
to see that all exercises are complete 
and intact, checking that the exercises 
are in the correct order on the shelf, 
ensuring that all bottles contain the 
correct amount of liquid (for ex- 
ample, that all polish bottles are full) 
and any other responsibilities of 
maintenance as required. 

• To keep an inventory of supplies 
needed and to maintain a proper 
storage area for all supplies. 

• To prepare, with guidance from the 
director/ directress, classroom mate- 
rials and to repair materials and ap- 
paratus as required. 

• To oversee the arrival and departure 
of the children from the classroom or 
cloakroom area. 




• To set up an area for the proper care 
of children who may need assistance 
with accidents of a personal nature. 
To set a standard of basic hygiene. 

• To assist with the supervision of chil- 
dren in the playground area. 

• To prepare the snack for the day and 
to assist with the supervision of the 
lunch period. 

• To have knowledge of first aid pro- 
cedures. To have knowledge of the 
definition of child abuse and the pos- 
sible indicators of child abuse. To 
know the legal responsibilities asso- 
ciated with child abuse. 

• To supervise the classroom as di- 
rected by the directress/ director. To 
work with individual and small 
groups of children as directed by the 
directress/director. Remember, the 
assistant is not to give any presenta- 
tions with the materials. 

• To attend staff meetings as requested 
or required. To assist with any 
projects, programs, school trips or 
planning as assigned by the admin- 
istrator. 

• To help maintain current and accu- 
rate classroom records concerning 
children. 

• To have knowledge of the procedure 
for fire drills and the location of all 
exits. 

• Very importantly - to model appro- 
priate behaviour. 

• To help the directress/director to 
maintain harmony of the intangible 
environment by protecting the child's 
freedom to choose, to be free from in- 
terruption and to be free from emo- 
tional or physical harm. To help the 
directress protect the confidentiality 
of each child in the classroom by not 
discussing the child with anyone (in- 
cluding the parent) other than the 
directress /director. 

• All responsibilities should be pur- 
poseful so that the individual can 
find meaning in what he or she does. 
Remember, purposeful work helps 
all of us to be normalized. 

The assistant is an integral part of the 
prepared environment and thus can aid 
the child's wholesome development. It 
is important that the assistant know 
and understand the responsibilities 
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that are assigned to him or her. Open 
communication is important to the suc- 
cess of any relationship. The relation- 
ship that is in place between the 
pedagogical guide and the assistant 
will have an effect on the children in 
their care. With our world in a state of 
chaos, it is important that directress/ 
director and assistant set an example 
of harmony and that they are united in 
their efforts to provide an environment 
that is choice with respect to all its ele- 
ments, including human interaction. 

The role of the assistant is also de- 
fined by what he or she does not do. 
The assistant should not do any presen- 
tations with the Montessori materials. 
That responsibility belongs solely to the 
classroom directress or director; he or 
she is trained for that work. The assis- 
tant should not be discussing the 
child's development with the parents, 
and 'child's development' means 
physical and emotional as well as in- 
tellectual development. The child's 
progress is based on a holistic ap- 
proach, and it is the directress or 
director's task to report to the parents. 
The assistant should not be responsible 
for "discipline," for freedom and disci- 
pline are intrinsic parts of the whole 
Montessori philosophy of education. 
Freedom and discipline must be under- 
stood as something separate from en- 
couraging good behaviour and stopping 
bad behaviour; they should be regarded 
as part and parcel of a complete devel- 
opment. It is the responsibility of ev- 
ery directress/director to understand 
freedom and discipline and their subtle 
relationship. This does not mean that 
an assistant should ignore a child who 
is about to do harm to another, for this 
is a question of safety and needs im- 
mediate attention. The directress/di- 
rector must help the assistant to know 
when to intervene and must know how 
to help the assistant avoid creating an 
adult dependence in the child. The best 
advice to give an assistant is probably, 
"When in doubt, stay out." 

The assistant makes possible the 
work of the director /directress. The 
assistant protects the "presentation" 
time. She facilitates classroom manage- 
ment by being an example of appropri- 
ate behaviour at all times, by being 
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gracious and courteous in her conduct, 
by addressing the children in the class- 
room with respect, by demonstrating 
beautiful movement and by using 
choice, exquisite and appropriate lan- 
guage at all times. It is our responsibil- 
ity as directresses and directors to help 
the assistant to know the expectations 
of the classroom. The directress or di- 
rector must present preliminary exer- 
cises on language and movement to the 
assistant, not so the assistant can show 
the child but so that the assistant will 
know the how-to's of the prepared en- 
vironment. Simple things like how to 
walk in the environment, how to carry 
a chair, a table, a mat, how to greet the 
children, how to approach the children 
during classroom time, etc. If model- 
ing beautiful language and exquisite 
movement are crucial aspects of the role 
of the assistant, the classroom directress 
or director must make every effort to 
take the time to show the assistant what 
is appropriate in the environment. The 
pedagogical guide may not be able to 
condense his or her knowledge into a 
mini-course for the assistant, but cer- 
tainly taking some time before the chil- 
dren arrive will facilitate the success of 
the whole classroom. Do not leave too 
much to self-correction; in other words, 
do not wait for things to happen and 
expect mistakes to work themselves 
out. Try to anticipate events and guide 
the assistant to a mode of conduct that 
is acceptable. Remember, diplomacy is 
everything. 

The assistant will always be in the 
process of personal development, 
never settling for anything less for her- 
self. Working with young children 
doesn't mean that our learning needs 
to stop. The assistant should seek out 
opportunities to further her education. 
Certainly learning about Montessori 
would enable her to understand better 
the context in which she is working. 
Reading Dr. Montessori's books and at- 
tending lectures or workshops for pro- 
fessional development would allow the 
individual to have a fuller experience 
with the children. The directress/ direc- 
tor could help in this by suggesting 
which books to read and certainly help 
with pointing out the chapters that 
would be most relevant for the mo- 




ment. Two possibilities: the passages in 
The Secret of Childhood in which Dr. 
Montessori discusses the "tyrannical 
adult," and the chapter on the young 
teacher in The Absorbent Mind. 

The assistant will strive to develop 
her powers of scientific observation. 
This will allow her to begin to "see" the 
children and to shed prejudices or mis- 
conceptions that she may carry. We all 
need to do this. As the ability to observe 
scientifically is pivotal to the success of 
any classroom, and yet is one of the 
most elusive of talents, we must help 
the assistant to develop this ability. 
Could we as directresses and directors 
model scientific observation? - to ob- 
serve without showing that we are ac- 
tually looking at a child or a situation, 
to keep detailed records of our obser- 
vations which are documented with 
objective language, to avoid reaching 
conclusions, to be vigilant about pro- 
tecting the children's privacy, thus not 
discussing our observations with 
people not directly involved with the 
child. The directress/director must 
help the assistant to clear the mind of 
any preconceived notions about chil- 
dren and to be "quiet" in the mind 
when looking at children. Sometimes 
the best example of a peaceful, intense, 
fully concentrated observer is given to 
us by the child. During communication 
time with the directress/director the 
assistant could contribute what she has 
seen with regard to individual children 
or the classroom. 

The assistant will be constantly in the 
process of helping the children to be 
independent through avoiding giving 
unnecessary help, and thus not becom- 
ing a hindrance to development. Mario, 
together with Dr. Montessori, realized 
that interdependence and indepen- 
dence were parts of our society that 
made up a successful equation for co- 
hesive living. The Montessori class- 
room is a microcosm of the world, a 
place in which the child experiences 
what it means to strive for personal de- 
velopment within the context of work- 
ing with others. It is our role as the 
adults in the classroom, both as peda- 
gogical guides as well as assistants, to 
model a relationship based on trust, un- 
derstanding, honesty, respect, service, 
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joy and grace and courtesy We cannot 
have any other expectations of our- 
selves and assistants if we do not have 
the expectation to work in harmony 
with the other adult in the prepared 
environment. Thus we can provide the 
most conducive environment for the 
development of the children in our 
care, not only with respect to a tangible 
environment, but also with respect to 
an intangible environment. We must re- 
lease ourselves to greater possibilities. 
The purpose of our creation is far 
greater than our imagination will allow 
us to know. 

Mario has left us a legacy to follow. 
He taught us through his words and 
writings, but most importantly through 
his actions, what "education as an aid 
to life" truly means. To follow the child. 
We must always keep this in mind: that 
Montessori is not a teaching method 
but a help to the unfolding of life, a help 
to life during the child's development. 
Mario demonstrated the ability to serve 
humanity by working closely with Dr. 
Montessori and eventually taking over 
her work after her death. Let me leave 
you with a quote from Mario, taken 
from the NAMTA Journal, Volume 23, 
Number 2, Spring 1998, page 78: "This 
world, with its rapid evolution, outdis- 
tances the grown-up, who cannot keep 
pace with it, who seems to live always 
in the past. But the child keeps level 
easily, as though this were his mission 
in life, the work to which he is born and 
for which childhood is made. The 
adult, then, observing this child, sees 
himself renewed, and draws from him 
hope, courage, inspiration, and faith. 
No longer the ruthless dominator, 
obliged (as we used to say) 'to be cruel 
to be kind/ his mission is more one of 
service, of bringing to a master builder 
the materials he will need for his creative 
work - in this case, the building of him- 
self. It is the child who makes the future 
generation. We can only assist." ❖ 



Sandra Girlato holds a B.S. in psychology, English and 
fine art history from the University of Toronto, Canada. 
She is the Director ofTraining at the Foundation for Mon- 
tessori Education in Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Emerging Adolescence: Finding Ones Place in the Cosmos 

Patricia Schaefer 



Our society tends to view a child 
emerging into adolescence with cau- 
tion. "Oh no!" parents will say of their 
eleven year old, "I can see it coming!" 
It is as if their beautiful child is about 
to transform into a being less than what 
it was before. There is an attitude of 
needed tolerance, patience, as if this 
period of adolescence is merely to be 
endured. It is as if they were nurturing 
and attending a garden when up spring 
some vibrant weeds that take over and 
choke out the possibility of the garden's 
flowering. 

"Oh, well, we'll just mulch it, cover 
it, and the weeds will die out. Just wait 
a year and we'll try again. Weeding is 
too much work." 

And so the garden waits another year 
for needed attention, proactive weed- 
ing. It may or may not survive. 

The emerging adolescent is like that 
flowering and fruitful garden. First, the 
proper seeds have to be sown under the 
right conditions of light, water and pro- 
tection. With careful weeding and pest 
control, the seeds take root and even- 
tually grow into beautiful plants, each 
unique. The weeds in our culture could 
be those of consumerism choking out 
the natural growth of our young just 
when they are about to flower. The task 
of tending them is hard work but re- 
warding. That tending is called for 
through many phases. We will focus on 
the exact phase of transition from late 
childhood to early adolescence. 

The seeds we will sow are those of 
what we call cosmic education, rightly 
chosen for our elementary age children. 
Properly tended, the plants will take 
root and begin to bud and flower in the 
garden of the noble adolescent. 

The transition between later elemen- 
tary years and early adolescence has 
the signs of any transition. Children are 
saying good-bye to childhood, experi- 
encing the suspension of an in-between 
period and welcoming the beginning 
of their adolescence. They are emerg- 
ing, some slowly, others quickly, but all 
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show characteristics of the earlier age 
of being a child and the later age of 
adolescence. As with all phases of hu- 
man development, it is well to note 
what exactly they are letting go of and 
what they are welcoming. 

When we use the perspective of 
Maria Montessori's sensitive periods 
and planes of development, a broader 
context emerges. For central to the child 
at this age is the call of cosmic educa- 
tion, and central to the adolescent is 
how that process takes root. 

Montessori uses the metaphor of 
sowing seeds to explain "the how" of 
cosmic education. It is a time, quite lit- 
erally, of finding one's place in the cos- 
mos, of seeking it with intelligence, 
imagination and experience. And the 
adult's role is to sow seeds, as is the 
child's, of all truths and possibilities 
that aid one to live well and serve in 
the civitas of one's homeplace - the here 
and now which necessarily includes the 
planet and the universe. 

If the seeds are sown in the elemen- 
tary years, they take root in the place 
of the adolescent years. The important 
perspective to keep in mind is that of 
the place, the ultimate cosmos. 

Throughout the early years of the 
child's life, how to live in one's place is 
of great concern. The child needs spe- 
cific lessons in how to be polite and 
helpful, how to live with grace. In the 
elementary years, as we have dis- 
cussed, the child's concerns broaden to 
how to live and serve in their immedi- 
ate community, for the social motiva- 
tion is paramount. They want to help, 
to be needed, and they will seek out 
how best to do that. 

The seeds of this concern change con- 
text as the children perceive their place. 
At first it was their immediate sur- 
roundings of home and school. "How 
should I act? What can I do? How can I 
help?" Later, as they travel through 
their neighborhood they ask the same 
questions. As citizens of a town, city or 
state, they need to travel more widely 



to know their place, but also to study 
it. So too with their own country. They 
have a deep interest in its origins, its 
dreams and how they fit into making 
the American dream (in our case) come 
true. So it would be true of the child 
citizen of any place. 

But most importantly, they come to 
perceive the context of their place as 
being nothing less than the planet, their 
cosmos. They ask the same questions, 
"How should I act? What can I do? 
How can I help?" It is here they reach 
the deepest point of consciousness, and 
it generally occurs in those transition 
years from childhood to adolescence. 

They become passionate, filled with 
energy and the willingness to serve. 
The adult now must assist, give guide- 
lines. The adult's primary role is to see 
that the seeds are sown. 

The adult's role as seed sower is a 
challenging one. It implies the ability 
to inspire the imagination, to fling out 
exciting facts that catch, or pictures, 
charts and timelines that sink into the 
subconscious, there to provide a foun- 
dation, a substructure. But mostly it 
asks the adult to be able to tell the story, 
loud and clear, that motivates the stu- 
dents to their highest potential. We 
must always keep in our minds and 
hearts the image of the citizens of the 
universe, the child at home in the 
miracle of the cosmos. It is that child to 
whom we speak, that child who will 
serve. 

What does it mean "to serve"? We 
need a cosmic image to give ourselves 
and the children. Brian Swimme has 
given us a superb one in The Hidden 
Heart of the Cosmos , p. 42. He says, "In 
the cosmology of the new millennium 
the sun's extravagant bestowal of en- 
ergy can be regarded as a spectacular 
manifestation of an underlying impulse 
pervading the universe. In the star this 
impulse reveals itself in the ongoing 
give away of energy. In the human 
heart, it is felt as the urge to devote 
one's life to the well being of the larger 
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community." 

Bringing a child to this point, allow- 
ing a child to come to it by virtue of 
his/her own interest, imagination and 
hard work, is the task of the adult. 

I suspect that only if the adult her- 
self is there, will it come far easier for 
the child. But the adult must continu- 
ally work to keep alive that spirit of 
service, that sense of being called by 
something deeper. One must be in the 
constant pursuit of wisdom, never re- 
ally sure one has attained it. And in this 
spirit of humility, one can serve the chil- 
dren as a model. 

It is almost laughable to contemplate 
the experience of early adolescents in 
our society from the simple vantage 
point of a midwestern city school 
whose students are largely middle and 
upper middle class, living in comfort- 
able homes, shopping in malls, enter- 
taining themselves with favorite videos 
and TV programs. On the surface they 
appear happily "consumed" - their 
time spent and programmed. They are 
indeed products of a consumer society, 
acquiring stuff. 

What is laughable is the juxtaposition 
of what we on the staff of the school 
envision these young people to be, the 
context in which we see them embed- 
ded. It is vastly, literally, different from 
the consumer adolescent so easily ob- 
servable. For we are a small Montes- 
sori school of 300 children, some thirty 
of whom are emerging into their ado- 
lescence, and some fifty already there. 

We adhere as closely as we can to a 
process Dr. Maria Montessori referred 
to as cosmic education. This process is 
the polar opposite of the consumer so- 
ciety these students experience daily. It 
is as if we are stealthily attempting to 
sow seeds in them of which they are 
unaware, while working with passion 
and tremendous effort to heighten their 
awareness of who they really are. As 
Brian Swimme points out, we are work- 
ing against the genius of the finest 
minds, the cleverest magicians of the 
advertising world. We have on our side, 
however, the wisely thought out obser- 
vations of a genius - Dr. Maria Mont- 
essori. But sadly, that is not enough. 
Each of us who encounters these early 



adolescents has to have a touch of ge- 
nius, moments of sheer inspiration, and 
the cleverness and art of a successful 
troubadour to win our charges over. It's 
exhausting, exhilarating work, and 
when we succeed, it is rewarding be- 
yond measure. For the seeds take root, 
and they hold tight and deeply. And wis- 
dom tells us, that despite consumerism's 
weedy stranglehold, these flowers will 
blossom and return to the universe their 
unique and beautiful gifts. For Montes- 
sori ultimately is right -naturally within 
the children is a movement, a creative 
force to develop themselves into splen- 
did, beautiful human beings in tune 
with the harmony of the cosmos. 

The context in which we see these 
young people embedded belongs to 
cosmology in terms of definition. We 
do not teach these students in the tra- 
ditional manner. While the context is 
no less than the entire universe, the 
cosmos and their unique place in it, the 
means of gaining awareness of this con- 
text is not taught in the usual way, with 
facts and opinions of science to be 
learned and regurgitated back. Rather, 
each of us becomes imbued with the 
many stories of cosmology, of the radi- 
cal unfolding of the universe, of a wis- 
dom tradition that draws upon not just 
science but religion and art and phi- 
losophy. The principle aim of this pro- 
cess is not the gathering of facts and 
theories but the transformation of the 
human being. To quote Swimme, in The 
Hidden Heart of the Cosmos , p. 31, "While 
science aims at understanding of the 
earth's rotational and revolutionary 
movements around the sun, cosmology 
aims at embedding the human being 
in the numinous dynamics of our solar 
system." The word numinous is the key 
here, for it means filled with a sense of 
the presence of divinity; holy, mysteri- 
ous and appealing to the higher emo- 
tions or the aesthetic sense. Maria 
Montessori said that it is clear that na- 
ture follows a plan, which is the same 
for the atom as for the planet. (Maria 
Montessori, To Educate the Human Po- 
tential, p. Ill) The basic principles of 
nature's plan are: 

• Freedom and independence of or- 
gans in their several stages of devel- 
opment. 



• Development through specialization 

of cells. 

• Unification of organs by the circula- 
tory system of blood. 

• Directive communication established 

by the nervous system. 

"Even in the history of civilization 
the same basic plan is at work, for hu- 
manity, too, is an organic unity that is 
yet being born. Like organs, the differ- 
ent centers of civilization have been 
nursed to strength in isolation, then 
brought into contact by which they 
merged into larger organizations... Cru- 
elties and exploitations, wars and all 
forms of violence, have had to play 
their part because men have not yet re- 
alized their common humanity and its 
work in fulfillment of a cosmic destiny. 
The embryo can teach us the absurdity 
of our social mechanism, where one 
group claims to dominate another 
merely by authority, without agree- 
ment. Nature is the teacher of life - let 
us follow her ways!" (Maria Montes- 
sori, To Educate the Human Potential , p. 
113) 

When Montessori describes the suc- 
cessive levels of education, she says 
they must correspond to the "succes- 
sive personalities" of the child. (Maria 
Montessori, From Childhood to Adoles- 
cence, p. 3) The methods are oriented 
to characteristics of these students, not 
derived from pre-established principles 
but from observations. The characteris- 
tics and needs of the upper elementary 
child as he/ she moves into adolescence 
dictate the shifts a teacher must make 
to meet those needs. We will discuss the 
characteristics and needs of the ending 
phase of elementary years and the be- 
ginning phase of adolescence. But first 
we must always be mindful that this 
work is based on a cosmology, and the 
process is essentially a preparation for 
life. 

The child's sensibilities are social and 
moral, his/her mind functions power- 
fully in the growing abstract, and his/ 
her imagination becomes an amazing 
vehicle for wisdom. "The role of edu- 
cation is to interest the child profoundly 
in an external activity to which he (she) 
will give all his (her) potential." (Maria 
Montessori, Fro77t Childhood to Adoles- 
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cence, p. 24) We must free the child to 
go out of the confines of school to dis- 
cover real things, real events, real na- 
ture. When a child's interest is aroused 
from a real experience, he/ she requires 
precision, asks for detail. We can in fact 
"sow the seeds of all the sciences" when 
the child's interest is activated and his/ 
her imagination is at work. We give 
impressions and illustrate with details 
and then it is as if the child, drawn to 
work, makes a quantum leap asking for 
the whole, the cosmic reality. 

The sowing of seeds of cosmic edu- 
cation in the budding adolescent of late 
childhood has a frenetic nature to it, for 
the children are so ready, even demand- 
ing, of ways to bring it all together and 
carry it with them out of the protective 
garden of elementary years. I have ex- 
perimented with many suggestions of 
activities to meet this demand they joy- 
fully put upon me, and I would like to 
share one that bridges the transition 
into full adolescence to their great sat- 
isfaction. 

I show them how to write their cos- 
mic autobiography. This process entails 
a review of just about every skill em- 
ployed during their elementary years 
and requires them to enter with their 
imaginations all the cosmic stories, the 
great and the key lessons that fill their 
memories. They project themselves, 
unique in all the universe, as present 
in some way during the Big Battg, or 
the volcanic eruptions, or the primeval 
sea that first nurtured life, or the march- 
ing plants that first held tight to land, 
or an early coral saving the ocean for 
us, or an early human savoring the 
comfort fire gave, or the Greeks who 
bequeathed the joy of being human, or 
the Irish monks treasuring, writing and 
illuminating a passage from the Book of 
Wisdom , or a Hildegard of Bingham 
praising the greening power of life in 
song, or a George Washington holding 
the flame of democracy alive among his 
shoeless army. Threads weave through 
time to grandparents' stories, and fi- 
nally their own stories of their dreams 
for the future. Here are some quotes 
I've selected from this year's cosmic 
autobiographies: 

Darcy: "At that time all of space was 
the same. Well, it wasn't exactly space. 
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it was nothing. That's right, nothing. 
No time, no space. That's why it all 
looked the same. 

"The reason that this weird place 
looked different from everywhere else 
was because there was a tiny speck of 
light. It seemed to be growing really 
fast. Little did we know, in that tiny 
speck was the potential for all space 
and time." 

Comment : There we have scientific ac- 
curacy, but the expression simply put 
of awe. 

Darcy : "Right after the Big Bang it was 
total chaos. Everything was spinning 
this way and that. Particles of all sizes 
went spinning everywhere. There were 
gluons, which are a particle that holds 
quarks together, quarks, which are the 
building blocks of protons and neu- 
trons, and photons, which are massless 
particles that transmit light and other 
radiation. These photons are the most 
common particles in the universe. 
These particles were all mixed together 
and were all fighting against each other. 

"This fight went on until the universe 
was a second old. Then it was all quiet. 
Antimatter was gone, and only matter 
was left. 

"Then for the next two minutes and 
fifty nine seconds it was chaos again. 
Not as bad as before but still pretty bad. 
All that spinning made me dizzy. At 
one point I hit another proton and 
blacked out. 

"When I finally came to, I was part 
of a huge mass. This mass was earth. It 
was really hot, but cooling off. It stayed 
this way for two hundred and fifty 
thousand years. During that period, I 
had a lot of time to think." 

Comment: Again the detail, the accu- 
racy, but a personification and a use of 
time and numbers that is potent. 

Nora: "Anyway, I was about halfway 
there (or so I thought), when I discov- 
ered that I was completely lost. Not 
only had I missed the turn for the next 
universe, I was in the middle of no- 
where. Literally. But you couldn't even 
say I was in the middle because it was 
nothing, so there was no middle. This 
may seem confusing to the human 
mind, but if you saw the thing I'm talk- 
ing about (which you couldn't because 



it wasn't anything) you would know 
what I mean. You probably think that 
the empty parts of the universe that you 
live in have absolutely nothing in them, 
but even those places have the occa- 
sional atom that passes through, and 
dim shafts of light shining in from other 
galaxies. But the place I had stumbled 
into makes those so-called empty 
places seem like New York City." 
Comment: This is Nora's voice, her 
simile. She seems to be coming from 
another universe tracing her roots - her 
mother's idea. 

Erica: "All of a sudden something 
called antimatter appeared. A war 
started: the matter versus the antimat- 
ter. I was an electron soldier on the side 
of the matter. Since I was an electron 
and electrons are matter, there were 
many of us in there. We ran out into 
the battlefield. We didn't have time to 
think. An antimatter dove at us and we 
were both annihilated. Even though I 
died, I knew I had helped my cause. I 
reappeared when the universe was still 
only one second old. I was a proton. 
The temperature was cooler now, but 
it was still very hot compared to the 
present. It was 1,600,000,000 degrees 
and there were seven of us protons to 
every neutron. Well, my pals Bob the 
Neutron and Fred the Electron decided 
we wanted to stick together. So we did, 
and in doing so, we made the first ele- 
ment of hydrogen." 

Comment: There's a cosmic task here, 
but, as my husband points out. Erica 
was on the right side of the battle 
against antimatter, but if she was anni- 
hilated, how could she continue? That's 
easy - she just "reappeared." 

Devon: "I'm now in the ground; it is 
very hot in the center of the earth, be- 
ing lava. I'm sitting there bubbling 
when the earth starts to rumble, and I 
shoot up in the air and come back 
down. It is really cool, and I am burn- 
ing everything I touch. It is much colder 
outside the volcano, and I cool off and 
get hard and black. Then it starts to rain, 
and it rains for a million years. The 
rains create the oceans, lakes and riv- 
ers. The water and wind start slowly 
grinding me up. After a few years, I am 
ground into sand at the bottom of the 
ocean which all the rain had created. 
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Then I felt all tingly, and I fell asleep. I 
woke up and I was floating on top of 
the water, and I was sort of green. I was 
algae. It was really boring being algae; 
you just sat there most of the day and 
waited until you were eaten by a trilo- 
bite." 

Comment: The inanimate becomes ani- 
mate. It's possible and a lot less boring. 

Nora: "And then it started to pour. It 
was raining for about a million years 
(and you think flash floods are bad!) It 
was really pretty at first, but after a 
thousand years, it got kind of dreary. 
All that rain created the oceans and 
lakes and rivers and streams and ponds 
and puddles and every kind of water 
form. 

"I suppose it seems kind of shallow 
of me to have become so annoyed at 
all the rain, when life was on the verge 
of creation. Oh well, I guess I am in a 
shallow mood. If I had known that my 
journey had just begun! (Wow, imag- 
ine that! A couple billion years and I 
was just getting started.) I would have 
gotten in a horribly bad mood." 
Comment: This is such an adolescent 
comment. Here we have the entrance 
of moods. 

Conrad: "We played around and came 
to love each other. We mated and had a 
baby. He was very small and cute. He 
was a good boy. We named the baby 
Stoley. We loved him very much and 
took good care of him. Hey, I just 
thought of something. We are the first 
animals in the history of time that took 
care of their babies. I was very proud 
of that. I decided to call myself some 
name that is cool and sounds smart. I 
thought up the name Orangutan." 
Comment: This is so Conrad. Never 
mind that in terms of evolution, he 
must have been speaking on behalf of 
all mammals. Conrad is new to cosmic 
education, but he gets the point. As a 
matter of fact, the task of a cosmic au- 
tobiography normalized Conrad. So 
immersed was he in this task that when 
the final copy was due, a bad storm 
blew out the electricity and he couldn't 
type on the computer, so he, his mother 
and his father - a busy doctor - hand 
wrote the 80+ pages by candlelight. 

Erica: "I am so lucky to be living and 




living in such a great place. Studying 
the Hubbell Telescope though has 
made me think about how small and 
insignificant we are in the whole cos- 
mic scheme of things. But there are so 
many things we need to fix here on 
earth, our own microcosmos. If we just 
fix things in our own planet and if we 
really do our job to help out, that will 
be enough. Because a bunch of little 
things will eventually add up to some- 
thing really big. When I grow up, I want 
to find out more about global warm- 
ing so scientists in the future can fig- 
ure out a cure for it. I also wish to make 
a computer testing program so they 
don't test products on animals. 

"I hope that in the future the world 
will still be as beautiful and intriguing 
as it is today. And I hope my children 
will appreciate the earth as much as I 
do." 

Comment: This one brings tears every 
time I read it. It is exactly the conscious- 
ness, the sentiment we are looking for 
in cosmic education. 

These stories are the products of both 
a thinking process and powerful imagi- 
nations. The students have to construct 
the progression accurately. They dis- 
cuss and compare notes and enter into 
the process very seriously. They know 
that all the elements they have studied, 
all the areas of history, biology, earth 
science, chemistry, physics and geog- 
raphy are interrelated. As they write 
they think. In fact they cannot write 
without thinking. Writing is, of course, 
thinking. They frequently use numbers 
to illustrate points or describe periods. 
("A couple of billion years and I was 
just getting started," says Nora.) Num- 
bers bring order, categorize for them 
the duration of progression. Numbers 
are generally accurate and meaningful 
for them. Their imaginations are revved 
up, and sometimes they develop quite 
outlandish plots and subplots. 

This year one of my students devel- 
oped a character called Bob (short for 
Bobicus), an early human (later to be 
known as Homo habilis). Over most of 
the year he drew cartoon after cartoon 
of the journey of Bob, and others in the 
class got to be familiar with his adven- 
tures. Due to demand, Shal reproduced 




his cartoons and later took orders and 
charged for editions of the Tales of 
Bobicus. He shows up in a number of 
cosmic autobiographies. This character 
was both a creation and an example of 
an active imagination. But the very abil- 
ity the students have to place them- 
selves so comfortably at any point in 
time or space is testimony to the power 
of their imaginations. 

When I introduce the idea of the cos- 
mic autobiography to them, I say, "Tell 
yourself that if it wasn't for the Big Bang 
and for some mysterious thread of be- 
ing through time and space you defi- 
nitely wouldn't be here." Then I add a 
musing: "And I wonder why each of 
you are here?" 

It is important that we call to their 
sense of purpose. When over and over 
we analyze how the workings of nature 
over time prepared the stage for the 
next phase, a sense of awe develops in 
the children. They don't doubt that the 
same process is in place now - that they 
are meant to do something to prepare 
the planet for what comes next. And in 
this sense of calling, they have hope. 
They know that much has to be done, 
that the 3R's of reduce, reuse and re- 
cycle are simple givens necessary for 
the planet's survival. But their under- 
standing does run deeper. Something 
of their own uniqueness is constantly 
emphasized. They know they have a 
mission in sustaining it all, and they feel 
it deeply. 

Central to the process they have ex- 
perienced is their feet. They have ex- 
plored the place in which they live, 
taken charge of forays out into the 
neighborhood to purchase necessities 
and get to know neighbors. They have 
come to know their place, being 
grounded in geography in a sensorial 
way. And they are quite simply becom- 
ing independent. In this process they 
are coming to love their place even 
more because of their independence. 
Part of their place is a farm we call the 
Land School, a little over an hour away. 
They have grown plants in class and 
planted them in the farm garden. Some 
have helped sell them. Some have re- 
searched bees, and others flowers and 
seeds which have been a part of the 
farm experience. All of these trips have 
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been planned by the students, and 
more than one of them refers to the 
farm as their favorite place. This going- 
out beyond the walls of the classroom 
has satisfied a need they have to ex- 
plore, to discover, to verify that which 
is real. 

Not long ago there appeared in our 
local paper an article by an editor say- 
ing that his parents had taught him 
how to act, but that he intended to teach 
his son how to live. The distinction be- 
tween these two concepts lies in the 
degree to which children are allowed 
to freely choose and plan their own 
occasions of going out into society and 
behaving responsibly there. If our ex- 
pectation is that they will seek out "the 
rules" of proper behavior and then re- 
hearse and plan their manners accord- 
ingly, they will not know only how to 
act but, more importantly, how to live. 

Civil behavior creates civil society - 
orderly, harmonious living together. 
What is civil behavior? It is behavior in 
one's capacity as a citizen, a part of a 
community. It promotes the orderly 
good working of a society. It assumes 
giving back to the community as a 
given. If children are empowered to ask 
the questions, they will more easily 
learn from the answers how to live. 

These have been some of the charac- 
teristics and needs of late childhood in 
transition to early adolescence. The 
seeds sown at this time may or may not 
take root. As I observe my children 
move from the cosmic education of 
their elementary years to the next phase 
of their development in our junior high 
as full blown adolescents, I notice 
something take place in a subtle way. 
There is almost a turning into them- 
selves, a turning away from the adult, 
but a very territorial sense of where 
they belong. That junior high space is 
theirs and there is no question about it. 
In adding the farm campus, there is the 
understanding that the land belongs to 
them also. They like to have a special 
place. It is as if they huddle together 
and sink their roots down. I like to think 
that cosmic education, whose seeds 
have been somewhat randomly sown, 
is now taking root in adolescence. 

The adult role as sower of seeds for 
the elementary child changes signifi- 
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cantly in the adolescent phase. While 
the sower needs to be inspired and in- 
spiring, maintaining a proper environ- 
ment of light and water, the task 
remains somewhat random. We never 
know exactly what will take root. This 
is not so in the adolescent years. The 
adult becomes the steward of rooted 
plants in the garden. Here the task is 
more defined. The light needed is prob- 
ably more grounded in psychological 
wholeness, spiritual inspiration, but the 
stewards don't have to be the light. 
They need to be sure of their tasks: pro- 
viding light, water and preventing 
weeds. While the steward is neither the 
light nor the water, there is a sugges- 
tion of flexibility and know-how and 
just plain hard work. The weeding is 
perhaps the most difficult of the tasks, 
for the weeds are definitely our con- 
sumer culture. Here the adult must 
hold the adolescents to their vision, re- 
mind them of the larger context of the 
cosmos - their calling. Sometimes they 
don't want to hear. The entire environ- 
ment for the adolescent must provide 
the opportunity for him or her to learn 
from the mentor/ stewards how to be a 
producer, how to be a consumer steeped 
in wisdom, grounded. The farm has a 
way of teaching these lessons, and the 
mentor/stewards must hold firm to 
these lessons. 

Again I would like to illustrate one 
activity that seems particularly success- 
ful with this age group in our junior 
high (which is in a long process of be- 
coming an erdkinder). My husband 
Larry conceived of an Odyssey trip 
from the very beginning of his work 
with them. I would hand over my 12 
year olds to begin their junior high 
years on an Odyssey. Central to an 
Odyssey is the anchor of place that you 
begin with and return to. While you 
wander on an adventure there is no 
question of when or where you will 
return. You leave for three weeks, learn 
to get along with your group, branch 
out both west (for the prehistoric roots 
of the larger place you belong to) and 
east (for the historic roots of the place 
you belong to), and return home to 
know it in a way you didn't know be- 
fore. It's a journey of the heart in many 
ways. For most students, they haven't 




been away from their families for that 
long, and in order to survive they must 
bond with one another and their teach- 
ers. They form deeply their community 
in those three weeks. Nightly they dis- 
cuss how things went that day, feelings 
and thoughts. They learn to think with 
and for the group. It is a choice, an ex- 
ercise of love. They return knowing a 
reality of who they are in relation to the 
group. They gain a certain wisdom. 
Larry refers to it as human heartedness 
(the Chinese concept). 

So while the elementary child thinks, 
uses the intellect, the adolescent feels, 
uses the heart. The adolescent begins 
to fuse the heart and the mind, to think 
with the heart. They come to know that 
part of their cosmic task is to make their 
community work, that their mission 
starts here, in this place. 

The interrelationships of subjects 
they studied in elementary years are 
now lived, experienced. The scientific 
process of hypothesis and experiment 
with observation is used over and over 
in human relations as it is in testing the 
pond water on the land. Biology is lived 
through their real questions of sex and 
human development and the planting 
and keeping alive of the plants on the 
farm. History and geography are expe- 
rienced intensely in the west of the LJ.S. 
at the Crow Canyon Anasazi dig site 
in southern Colorado and in the east 
the following year at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, one of the central birthing 
places of representative government in 
the United States. The Odyssey creates 
a point of reference, real and alive for 
each student to launch into their pro- 
cess of knowing themselves and their 
country in a new way, through build- 
ing community. 

And they can write of this - deeply 
and clearly. The most appropriate form 
for them is poetry. They require a poet 
to work with them, to help them think 
in the one way that most clearly be- 
speaks reality - in metaphor. They can 
write with clear minds connected to the 
heart. 

The numbers they keep alive in their 
lives are in the study of algebra, but the 
real numbers of buying and selling are 
measured and lived again on the farm. 
There is also a marketplace every other 
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year on how to run businesses. Their 
exuberance in launching a "market- 
place" and making their businesses 
work is stunning. 

While they imagined the cosmos in 
their elementary years, their cosmic 
autobiography was an entree to their 
feeling it in their adolescent years. Here 
it is that they commit overtly to build- 
ing community, to acknowledging in 
this place and time the interrelatedness 
of things, events and people. The point 
of origin of the universe is indeed in 
each of them, in this place (as Brian 
Swimme points out in The New Cosmol- 
ogy, pp. 110-112), and they play it out 
in a daily drama. Each person lives in 
the center of the universe. To quote: 
"Every place in the universe is at the 
center of this exploding reality. From 
our place on Earth in the midst of the 
Virgo Supercluster, all of the universe 
explodes away from us, just as it does 
from the perspective of anyone in the 
Perseus Supercluster. We are at the un- 
moving center of this cosmic expan- 
sion, and we have been here at the 
center from the beginning of time ... The 
center of the cosmos is each event in the 
cosmos. Science is one of the careful and 
detailed methods by which the human 
mind came to grasp the fact of the 
universe's beginning, but the actual 
origin and birthplace is not a scientific 
idea; the actual origin of the universe 
is where you live your life." 

It is here in these years, in this place 
that they develop their own unique vi- 
sion. Their hope for the future is hewn 
more closely, felt more deeply. Some 
Native American tribes send their ado- 
lescent boys out in the wilderness to 
seek their vision. It is a ritual lost in our 
culture. On their final bike ride of the 
year, a five day, 150 mile trek, our ado- 
lescents sit by the camp fire on their fi- 
nal night of the two year junior high 
experience and share their memories, 
their visions. 

And they return to this place, their 
city home, the farm, the place they've 
come to know as their own. And they 
feel it is their place. For we now know 
that each and every one of us can stand 
in a favorite place and know that the 
universe does indeed begin there. And 
it is in adolescence that we possess a 



capacity for feeling deeply and creat- 
ing our vision, our sense of purpose. 
So the place where that occurs is of 
course a sacred place, a holy place. 
They hopefully will return to it to re- 
kindle their memory, their sense of be- 
longing, their mission in the cosmos. 

And each place where this occurs 
takes on a larger, special stage, as a 
Chinese Box unpacked and reas- 
sembled as a tower. The smallest box is 
here, this place, now. The next, for us 
at Lake Country School, is the Midwest, 
Minnesota - its values, its ability to sus- 
tain immediate life. The smallest box is 
placed upon the next larger. The third 
box, larger still, is the platform for here 
and now, for Minnesota and the Mid- 
west, and it is America. The place that 
is America must be known deeply and 
intimately, for it is their country with 
the gifts of its mission of freedom, its 
colorful history of different peoples, its 
art and literature that tell that story, and 
its own unique music. The fourth box 
that becomes a platform is, of course, 
the planet earth that is their home, and 
lastly the box of the cosmos that houses 
all their homes and is ultimately their 
final home from which they began and 
into which their lives will return. If we 
analyze more accurately, it would be 
good to add more boxes, more stages. 
Between America and the diverse 
planet for us would be Western Civili- 
zation and before the cosmos the stages 
of solar system and the Milky Way. But 
the final stage is always the cosmos. 

This is the stage within stages that 
calls forth the uniqueness of each stu- 
dent. This is the civitas. These are in- 
habitants of the universe called by a 
special bell tolling only for them, to act 
with fullest creative powers, in the best 
interest of all, freely and willingly and 
responsibly. 

Adolescence is indeed a time to trea- 
sure what one has learned about the 
cosmos and one's place in it. It is a time 
to blossom. It is a time to create a deeply 
held secret in the crevasses of the heart, 
of one's unique place in time and space. 
This is the secret of childhood, not lost 
in its transition to adolescence, but 
rooted in the soul and in the soil. ❖ 
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The Development of Language 

The child in the first plane of devel- 
opment is absorbing all aspects of cul- 
ture. She is encountering all that 
surrounds her, including the customs 
and habits, the celebrations and rituals, 
the way of her people. She experiences 
this daily, as she is a part of a commu- 
nity. Her language starts to reflect the 
intonations, the expressions, dialect 
and idioms, the vocabulary and syntax 
of her world. The curiosity, the hunger, 
the thirst for words, for names, for 
thoughts and ideas, for concepts is con- 
tinuous. Studies continue to support 
Dr. Montessori's observations about ex- 
plosions that occur. The realization that 
children learn approximately 250 new 
words per week during this sensitive 
period is profound. It helps us to be 
aware of the many ways in which we 
might express ourselves, using beauti- 
ful adjectives, substituting known 
words for new synonyms, and speak- 
ing with excellent complex sentence 
structures. We have witnessed many 
times the ability the child has to com- 
prehend when we communicate; this 
occurs from infancy on. In context, the 
child can find the meaning of the spo- 
ken word. Why then would we expect 
anything less with reading? One other 
vital point which at least should be 
mentioned is the necessity for writing 
experiences to precede reading, and to 
continue once the acquisition of read- 
ing occurs. 

The Meaning of Reading 

Dr. Montessori talked about total 
reading , which is reading in its fullest 
sense. It is much more than decoding, 
or the mechanical, vocal aspect of 
sounding out a word. There is a stage 
that is a prerequisite, where the child 
must learn to fuse sounds quickly, and 
realize that the synthesis results in the 
recognition of a word. In the Montes- 
sori environment, we provide the child 
with enough keys phonetically to be 
helped in the exploration of language. 
The child is able to practice in order to 







reach a level of fluency. It is a short se- 
quence before the child has enough 
sounds and sight words to open the 
door to reading in its truest form. If the 
child has reached an appropriate readi- 
ness, Montessori describes (in The Se- 
cret of Childhood) the importance of not 
hurrying the children in regard to read- 
ing: "...the children came into relation- 
ship with books. It began with a really 
thrilling event. A child came to school 
full of excitement, hiding in his hand a 
crumpled piece of paper, and confided 
to a friend, 'Guess what's in this piece 
of paper. ' 'There's nothing; it's a torn 
bit of paper. ' 'No, there's a story../ A 
story in it? This at once drew an inter- 
ested crowd. The child had picked up 
the paper from a rubbish heap. And he 
began to read, to read the story. Then 
at last they grasped the significance of 
books, and after this, the books went 
like hot cakes." ( p. 153) 

It may be helpful to take a moment 
to look at our society and some statis- 
tics related to literacy. (Literacy is de- 
fined as the ability to read at a fourth 
grade level.) 

• Reading apathy is apparent by 3rd 
and 4th grade. According to the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational 
Progress (which Jim Trelease describes 
as the report card for the U.S.), 90% of 
students did not read a book or story 
recently. 

• 44% of adults do not read a book in 
the course of a year. 

• 54% of 7th graders cannot explain the 
meaning of a passage that is three para- 
graphs in length. 

• 60% of dropouts are functionally il- 
literate. 

• 85% of juvenile offenders have read- 
ing difficulties. (On NPR, there was a 
story recently told by a young man who 
grew up in an abusive alcoholic home, 
giving tribute to the magazine National 
Geographic as his escape from an un- 
happy home, and yet his salvation from 
a life of crime and incarceration.) 

• 60% of the prison population is illit- 




erate. 

• 68% of adults in the U.S. report the 
watching of television as their #1 plea- 
sure, even when measured against 
friends and vacation. 

From an article titled "Reading as an 
Attitude: A Child's Transformation 
from Non-reader to Writer" by Rosa E. 
Warder, there is a passionate statement 
by this teacher on how little it would 
take for our society to reach literacy. 
"Illiteracy has reached frightening pro- 
portions in this country. A recent study 
released by the Department of Educa- 
tion estimates that ninety million 
Americans over the age of sixteen, al- 
most half that category's total popula- 
tion, are functionally illiterate. When I 
compare the energy of the first grade 
author and his classmates with these 
statistics, I can only guess about the 
series of spirit-breaking events that re- 
sulted in a population of adults with- 
out the skills to obtain employment, let 
alone the ability to fulfill their child- 
hood dreams. I know they will have to 
develop a serious attitude to overcome 
the obstacle of illiteracy. 

"Attitude can be a wonderful thing. 
In the spirit of my first grade friends, it 
is a sense of clarity, confidence, and yes, 
audacity. It is the faith that a dream can 
become something tangible, and that 
mistakes are just part of life. It is a way 
of being full of yourself and loving it, a 
quality that gives the typical first 
grader the demeanor of a champion. 
My first grade friends who aren't read- 
ing yet don't say, 'I can't read.' Instead 
they refer to themselves as 'new read- 
ers, beginning readers and pre-readers.'" 
(The New Press Guide to Multicultural Re- 
sources for Young Readers , pp. 228-9) 

A principle to consider is that what 
you make a child love and desire is 
more important than what you make 
him learn. A sure sign of a reader is the 
child who snuggles up with a book, al- 
though it may be upside down and the 
words just squiggly blurs; he is show- 
ing evidence that he wants to read. 
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Desire will aid this child in the acquisi- 
tion of reading skills, much more likely 
than the child who is pressured to read, 
painfully sounding out letters, lacking 
passion or even connection to the book. 
Compare that which comes from the 
hothouse, with a forced premature out- 
come to that which is vine-ripened 
naturally; the flavor, the taste is totally 
different. 

Total reading includes the under- 
standing of content, nuances, drama, 
heart and feelings of the writer. The 
essence of reading is to reach the mean- 
ing of each word and how it fits into 
the context, thus resulting in expression 
and joy; this is comprehension rather 
than superficial reading. Dr. Montes- 
sori emphasized the spirit of reading, 
which should be first in our minds as 
we choose books for the young child. 
Because the spirit of reading is the fo- 
cus rather than how to teach reading, 
our goal is to support the child's inter- 
est and desire to read. It is possible for 
a child to tackle a book that is organized 
with particular sounds, such as the 
many phonetic reading series that are 
on the market; but isn't this shortchang- 
ing the child on the quality that he de- 
serves? Have you ever had another 
adult read any of these booklets out 
loud to you, so that you could just lis- 
ten to the story line, the construction 
of the sentences and the vocabulary? 
Consider the analogy of "fast food for 
the mind" and whether there is any 
sustaining nutritional value. It is a good 
task to help each of us carefully evalu- 
ate what we offer to the child. The con- 
tent is so poor, and the style absent. The 
values are often contrary to our own 
beliefs (good guy /bad guy, violent, 
simplistic, unrealistic, to say the least). 
Often there is no plot or developing 
story line, just dull stick figures that 
plod along. The young child is filled 
with total adoration and love, and yet 
these books give nothing to the heart, 
soul or intelligence of the child. The 
child, so gracious, accepts this as the 
standard, if this is what is provided, yet 
this is insulting to the child's intelli- 
gence. In The Discovery of the Child , Dr. 
Montessori says', "I gave a book to the 
child, placed myself next to him, and 
asked him with the simple seriousness 



that I would a friend: 'Did you under- 
stand what you read?' The child would 
reply, 'No,' but the expression on his 
face seemed to ask a reason for my 
question. In fact, the idea that reading 
consists in taking in a series of words 
from which one can draw the complex 
thought of another was something 
which the children would later experi- 
ence and which would be for them a 
new source of surprise and delight. A 
book is concerned with the language 
of thought and now with the mechan- 
ics of expression. This is why a book 
cannot be understood by a child before 
he has mastered logical language. 
There can be the same difference be- 
tween being able to read individual 
words and knowing the sense of the 
book as that which exists between be- 
ing able to pronounce a word and mak- 
ing a speech." (pp. 256-257) 

"A child does not read until he re- 
ceives ideas from the written word... 
In reading, we are engaged in purely 
intellectual work... When a child who 
can write is confronted with a word 
which he has to read and interpret, he 
is silent for some time and usually reads 
the component sounds as slowly as if 
he were writing them. The sense of the 
word, on the other hand, is grasped 
when it is pronounced rapidly and with 
the necessary intonation. Now, in or- 
der to inflect it properly, a child must 
recognize the word, that is, the idea 
which it represents. A higher intellec- 
tual activity must therefore be brought 
into play." (pp. 248-249) 

One can observe the fascination and 
the delight. The child is pleased to re- 
alize that he understands what is writ- 
ten. It is as though he has discovered a 
secret message, just for him. The words 
Montessori uses to describe this phe- 
nomenon are aroused and interest en- 
kindled whereby a deep stirring occurs 
within the child. This is so much more 
grand, noble and worthwhile than de- 
coding or attacking words. We should 
settle for nothing short of this, when we 
actually consider the timing of giving 
the child books, as a response to the 
acquisition of reading. 

Stages of Pre-Reading; Preparations 
In the first stage of reading, wordless 
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books that follow a sequence are in- 
triguing to the young child. A story is 
told just by following the pictures. Of- 
ten the child tells the story verbally, 
slowly turning the pages after carefully 
studying the illustrations. 

Later, we offer singular words that 
the child already knows from spoken 
language. It is quite special to see the 
names of objects in written form. Books 
with large, simple and clear photo- 
graphs or illustrations are loved by chil- 
dren. The words describing the actions, 
the positions, colors, vegetables, profes- 
sions, etc. are absorbed with ease (see 
books by authors like Bruce McMillan, 
John Burningham, Anne and Harlow 
Rockwell, Helen Oxenbury and Tana 
Hoban). The child is aided in his read- 
ing by the classification, which pro- 
vides order and predictability. He is 
more apt to be successful as he sees 
words related to a particular generic, 
social or scientific category. 

"I was greatly surprised to see that 
the children, after they had learned 
how to understand the written cards, 
refused to take the toys and waste their 
time in playing and making those 
friendly gestures to their little compan- 
ions. Instead, with a kind of insatiable 
desire they preferred to take out the 
cards one after the other and read them 
all. I watched them, trying to fathom 
the riddle of their minds. After I had 
thought about this for some time, the 
thought struck me that through some 
human instinct children would rather 
acquire knowledge than be engaged in 
senseless play, and I reflected on the 
grandeur of the human mind." (p. 251) 

Books that repeat certain words or 
sentence patterns are loved by children 
because they learn through the repeti- 
tion and can follow along. They become 
similar to the chorus in between stan- 
zas of a particular song (e.g.. Chicken 
Soup with Rice , Make Way for Ducklings 
and If You're Afraid of the Dark , Remem- 
ber the Night Rainbow). 

The Purposes of Reading 

When we think of books to offer chil- 
dren, we may do well to first ask our- 
selves some questions, forming a 
personal checklist as we consider the 
activity of reading. 
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• Why do you read? 

• Do you find yourself in deep concen- 
tration, engaged and undistracted, 
when the contents are of interest? 

• Can you read for hours on end, with- 
out boredom? 

• What occurs when you read? What 
is the outcome? 

• When do you read most? 

• Do you consider reading a delight- 
ful way to spend vacation time? Do 
you travel with a book? Do you read 
before going to sleep at night? 

• Where do you like to do your read- 
ing? (at the beach? under a tree? in a 
coffee bar?) 

• Does reading relax you? Does it re- 
lease you from the hassles and pres- 
sures of everyday life by allowing 
you to escape into the lives of oth- 
ers? 

• Does it offer opportunities to experi- 
ence a wide range of emotions from 
tears to laughter, and from love to 
hate? 

• Do you get excited about the many 
ways different authors can convey 
the same idea? Do you appreciate the 
different ideas that come from the di- 
versity of your reading? Do you find 
yourself reading a second book by 
the same author because the first one 
was so intriguing, appealing, sus- 
penseful, humorous, poetic or pro- 
found? 

• Do you feel disappointment as you 
come to the end of a book, wishing it 
would continue? 

• Do you hope to gain insight into your 
own life through the connections you 
make or the perspective conveyed by 
the author? 

• Do you have some favorite books 
that you return to as sources of in- 
spirations, teachings, and under- 
standings of different concepts, 
pedagogics, or philosophies? 

Many people now question the moral 

development of our society We worry 
about the lack of values, the violence, 
the apathy, the ignorance or lack of 
knowledge. Books offer three very im- 
portant purposes in the child's life: 

1) Bonding with another human be- 
ing, through the act by the adult of 



reading aloud. It can be a very valu- 
able time, aiding the social develop- 
ment of the child, just by spending 
this time together. 

2) Expanding the range of emotional 
expression, from shaking with fright 
to shivering with delight. 

3) Learning civility, or what it means 
to do what is right and in the best 
interest of oneself and others. An- 
other quote selected from The Read 
Aloud Handbook: "Among the things 
we must teach little human beings 
if we are to remain civilized are love, 
justice, courage, and compassion. . . 
The long term process of reading lit- 
erature is one of the best ways to 
teach them/' (p. xx) 

When a book is compelling, and one 
becomes engrossed, one can immedi- 
ately be transported to a place she will 
never visit, either because the place 
does not exist in the same form as once 
it stood, or it is only a place to imagine, 
or one does not have the means to 
travel that far. It is quite a journey that 
one might take, immediate immersion 
regardless of miles, through time, 
across cultural and political bound- 
aries, with no passport necessary other 
than the ability to read. 

Sources of Information 
Books are teachers. All kinds of dis- 
coveries can be made, as new sources 
of information are revealed. Facts give 
new thoughts, new realizations, ex- 
panded knowledge. One begins to re- 
alize that the more one knows, the more 
there is to know. Learning is open- 
ended, unlimited. One could not pos- 
sibly exhaust all that there is to explore 
in a lifetime. The enticement of a library 
begins, and calls to each of us to find 
out more, to crave further inquiry, to 
search for deeper understanding, fuller 
comprehension and wider horizons to 
encounter, appreciate and investigate. 

Pleasure • Appreciation of Style 
Well-written text can offer us plea- 
sure. Alliteration, colorful imagery, the 
rhythm, the flavor and temperature af 
words can be delightful. One can read 
for the enjoyment of the expression, as 
well as the appreciation of the new vo- 
cabulary. 



Development of Character • Moral 
Development 

Some authors have the ability to 
bring tears to our eyes as we experience 
compassion, fear, empathy, joy and 
other emotions as though we knew the 
subjects personally, whether they are 
human or not. "Fiction allows us to en- 
ter fully into the lives of other human 
beings. Characters become more real 
than people we live with daily, because 
we're allowed to eavesdrop on their 
souls. A great novel is a kind of con- 
version experience. We come away 
from it changed . . . wiser, more compas- 
sionate, shook to the roots, haunted, 
humored, hopeful... We are lead to 
think about ourselves." (A Sense of Won- 
der: On Reading and Writing Books for 
Children, Katherine Paterson, pp. 68-69) 

Story lines include conflicts that are 
engaging, with struggles that are real. 
Perseverance, challenge, time, effort 
and intelligence are necessary at- 
tributes for there to be an authentic 
resolution. The contrast to television is 
important to mention, because the child 
is bombarded through that medium 
with false or deceptive thinking (e.g., 
all solutions are easy to achieve). Lit- 
erature, on the other hand, brings us 
closest to humanity. Bruno Bettelheim 
says that the finding of this meaning is 
the greatest need and most difficult 
achievement for any human being at 
any age. "Who am I? Why am I here? 
What can I be?" In The Uses of Enchant- 
ment, he states that "the two factors 
most responsible for giving a child the 
belief that he can make a significant 
contribution to life are parents/teach- 
ers and literature." (The Read Aloud 
Handbook, p. 13) 

Critical Analysis and Provocative 
Thoughts 

As we read, we sometimes find our- 
selves in debate, questioning the au- 
thenticity of the text. Do we agree with 
this? Is this propaganda? Is the author 
trying to sway us, or convince us, or 
trick us to believe this? Is there an in- 
nuendo, or something implied yet not 
actually stated, that leads one to inter- 
pret in a manner quite controlled or 
contrived? On National Public Radio, 
I heard a reporter earlier this month 
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make a statement that 56% of what re- 
porters write in newspapers is consid- 
ered credible by the public. Doesn't this 
indicate that there are some who are 
critiquing what they read, not accept- 
ing it at face value, but actually evalu- 
ating and thinking carefully about the 
truth of the message? 

Each of the reasons to read should 
help us to evaluate what enters the casa 
environment. It should help us in our 
observations, looking for the intimate 
encounter that is possible when a child 
makes the choice to read. We can pro- 
tect the sanctity of this act by ensuring 
that children are not required to read 
daily, but instead are enticed and en- 
thralled with reading. We can make 
sure that we are not giving books when 
the child is still learning sounds and 
practicing the fusing of those sounds. 
We should be sure that we have not 
conveyed the message that books are 
about competition by using committee- 
written series that are sequentially 
numbered. There should not be a spe- 
cial person to whom one reads as an 
assigned task, but the child must read 
because he has a spontaneous interest. 
We might consider ten minutes daily 
for the older children to choose their 
own books for sustained silent reading, 
respecting whatever level at which they 
are actually reading. It is reported that 
there is enormous gain when this is 
built into the day, and the adult also 
models the same activity. Our observa- 
tions then should show us concentration, 
repetition, normalization, consolidation 
of information, refreshment and joy. 

The Reading - Writing Connection 

The result of reading excellent litera- 
ture is improvement in the quality of 
the child's writing. Her output will 
show the change in style, the acquisi- 
tion of new ideas and new vocabulary, 
and the confidence in communication. 
This is a sample shared by a directress 
who read e.e. cummings to her class 
and then recognized the repetition of 
style in a child's own creative work. 
The passage is from Fairy Tales : 

“Once upon a time there lived a 
little girl named I. 

She was a very good little girl, wasn't 
she? 




Yes indeed , very good. So one day 
this little girl named I was walking 
all by herself in a green green field. 
And who do you suppose she 
meets? 

A cow, I suppose. 

Yes, that's right. It was a yellow cow. 
So ever so politely she says to this 
yellow cow, “How do you do" and 
what does this cow say? 

Does it say "Nicely, thank you very 
much?" 

Yes. It does. And so this little girl 
named I is very glad, and she invites 
this cow to come to tea, but this cow 
doesn't like tea. So then they say 
“Goodbye" and away goes I through 
the green green field, all by herself. 

Listen to how similar the dialogue is 
in this six year old child's story: 

"once there lived a girl named val- 
entine. that girl did not have any 
brothers or sisters, and valentine did 
wish to have brothers and sisters to 
play with, one day valentine's 
mother had a baby! valentine was 
very happy, the baby was a girl, and 
was named holiday, holiday was 
very cheerful, very cheerful indeed , 
but of course valentine was very 
cheerful too." 

Characteristics by which books 
should be selected 

• Books should have grace. This means 
that they should be elegant or that they 
have beauty of form. The wording 
should be so beautiful that one appre- 
ciates the song that is created. The il- 
lustrations should be uncluttered, 
charming, simple or detailed, yet not 
busy. Borders should be considered, as 
in books by Vera Williams or Jerry 
Pallotta. The condition of the book 
should also show perfection, with the 
same standard as the Montessori ma- 
terials. . . pristine, undamaged, aestheti- 
cally pleasing. Some books have 
beautiful paper or phenomenal bind- 
ings. The size of the book also calls at- 
tention, even when it is miniature and 
petite. The actual type can be different, 
where letters are decorated or part of 
the illustration, in themselves quite in- 
triguing. 




• Poetry is also eloquent imagery for 
the child's ear. Words in varied combi- 
nations create detailed impressions for 
the child as a new way to perceive or 
express already known concepts. 
Rhymes are fun, and studies show a re- 
lationship between rhyming and read- 
ing. (In fact, a “red flag" for dyslexia is 
the inability to rhyme.) Children have 
a natural affinity for rhythm and rhyme 
due to how similar they are to the beat- 
ing of their mothers' hearts. Many 
books are organized thematically, so 
that one can find poetry about a spe- 
cific kind of animal or about plants, 
about seasons and celebrations, about 
activities such as fishing or cooking, 
and so on. Stories can be told about a 
person in rhyme form. Haiku in its sim- 
plicity attracts the child, and often 
stimulates his or her writing in the 
same pattern with some of the most 
profound truths. 

• The definition of grace in the Random 
House Dictionary of the English Language 
(p. 571) includes these words: "a mani- 
festation of favor, or goodwill, esp. by 
a superior; the influence or spirit of 
God, operating in man; a virtue or ex- 
cellence of divine origin; the condition 
of being in God's favor or one of the 
elect." The child begins to realize that 
the author has found a way to convey 
thoughts and ideas to the reader, has 
taken the time, the dedicated service to 
pass on information as his or her social 
responsibility (later understood as cos- 
mic task). As biographies are chosen for 
the child to read, the selection should 
include people who have contributed 
to the well-being of the planet. There 
are many wonderful people through- 
out history, from all different geo- 
graphic origins, who have made the 
world better because of their inventions 
and discoveries. When we think of of- 
fering keys to the first plane child, we 
should have representations that help 
the child enter the pathway to culture. 

The leaders and teachers have been 
people who have developed machines, 
medicines, music, art, mathematics and 
so on (see The Microscope and A Little 
Shubert by M.B. Goffstein, and Lives of 
the Artists, Lives of the Musicians , and 
Lives of the Writers by Kathleen Krull). 
These inventions have made it possible 
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for us to have a better life, with more 
harmony, equilibrium, safety, comfort, 
pleasure, efficiency and good health. 
The child reads about the brave, intel- 
ligent, creative human beings of all ages 
and all cultures who are his or her he- 
roes. The child is thus offered opportu- 
nities to embrace other nations, races 
and religions without creating a special 
multicultural curriculum, but just by 
the richness naturally conveyed as we 
search for the books that focus on the 
accomplishments of humankind. The 
child feels gratitude and appreciation 
for the grandness of the human spirit, 
and the inspiration and encouragement 
to perhaps have a role to play in the 
future as well. The child who reads lit- 
erature of this nature is inclined to feel 
awe and wonder. Rachel Carson, in her 
book The Sense of Wonder , states that 
each child should be granted "a sense 
of wonder so indestructible that it 
would last throughout life, as an un- 
failing antidote against the boredom 
and disenchantment of later years, the 
sterile occupation with things that are 
artificial, the alienation from the 
sources of our strength." (A Sense of 
Wonder: On Reading and Writing Books 
for Children , pp. 30-31) Paterson adds, 
"Children are born with a wholesome 
sense of curiosity. . . but wonder is more 
than curiosity. It demands an element 
of awe, a marveling that takes time and 
wisdom to supply... If I want my chil- 
dren to develop an indestructible sense 
of wonder, then I must first develop my 
own... What I desire then, for myself 
and for my children is a face not es- 
tranged but expectant - a sense of won- 
der on the way to becoming both 
indestructible and contagious." 

• The first plane child is learning about 
the real world. Books therefore should 
help the child sort out facts about the 
world of plants and animals, for ex- 
ample. The child needs to understand 
the characteristics of all mammals, and 
all birds, and the other vertebrates (and 
invertebrates) before being able to 
know the difference and appreciate the 
fiction of Beatrix Potter, Charlotte's Web, 
and so on. The love of nature, with all 
of its creatures, is inspired by books that 
tell of the hard work and the contribu- 
tion made by each participant. One no 
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longer feels indifferent about an ant or 
unnerved by a bee after reading Bill 
Martin's Little Nature Books. These sto- 
ries are life-promoting and instill a 
sense of wonder and appreciation for 
the world. 

Books also offer solutions to every- 
day and occasional upsets or worries. 
Children have the same range of emo- 
tions as healthy vulnerable adults, yet 
lack some of the experiences and, there- 
fore, the understanding that accompa- 
nies many life events. Separations of all 
sorts occur in one's life, from moving 
to starting school to divorce and even 
death. A doctor's office, as well as the 
hospital, are unfamiliar and may cause 
fear without proper orientations. The 
birth of a new sibling also means 
change, which can be unsettling with- 
out preparations. Many excellent books 
are available that share stories similar 
to the child's own reality, which can 
help him or her anticipate with more 
of a sense of security or confidence, 
rather than trauma or crisis. One must 
be careful to select those that are not 
preachy or moralistic, but instead ones 
that offer perspectives or options for 
consideration or reflection (see Char- 
lotte Zolotow, Eloise Greenfield, Lucille 
Clifton, Donald Carrick and Sara 
Bonnett Stein). 

The Role of the Adult 

The parent, the directress, the adult 
that lives in the same environment as 
the child has an important motto by 
which he or she lives: "practice what 
you preach" or "actions speak louder 
than words." If you love books, it will 
be evident. You will naturally take time 
to cherish the precious words bound in 
a book. You will demonstrate this by 
showing how reading makes you 
laugh, gives you answers, stimulates 
questions and ideas, and offers escape 
by taking you far away. Your use of 
books for pleasure and for information 
makes a statement to the child. As a 
model, you are demonstrating your re- 
spect and appreciation for the written 
word far beyond the superficial read- 
ing of headlines, street signs, labels and 
ingredients. 

The. proper care and handling of 
books also comes from an environment 
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where this is practiced as well as dem- 
onstrated. A binding lasts forever if a 
place is marked within a book using a 
bookmark (rather than splitting open 
the book by resting the pages upon a 
tabletop). The turning of pages by each 
corner, using the pincer grip, prevents 
the paper from creasing or tearing. 
Children watch and absorb what we 
do, so we must show respect in every 
action, consistently. Grace and courtesy 
exercises are lessons shown to children 
so that they will know the appropriate 
ways of acting, behaving and treating 
each other, and items, within their en- 
vironment. A child should not just be 
expected to know what to do and how 
to do it, without an introduction and 
then practice to perfect. This principle 
applies to the use of books and should 
therefore be demonstrated at a neutral 
time, ideally in anticipation of the 
child's independent use of books. 

Reading out loud should continue 
throughout one's lifetime. Jim Trelease 
states, "The best way to raise a reader 
is to read to that child; it is also the 
cheapest way to ensure the longevity 
of a culture." (p. xiv) (An interesting yet 
astounding statistic, true to American 
children alone, is that 70% of the popu- 
lation in remedial reading classes are 
male. In England, Nigeria, India and 
Germany, there are more females. In 
Israel and Japan, the numbers are 
equal. Trelease believes it is because of 
the absence of the read-aloud experi- 
ence between fathers and their sons.) 
There is great pleasure derived from lis- 
tening to another. Often children expe- 
rience this with parents and teachers 
only up to the point that they become 
readers. Although children may read to 
themselves, the level of comprehension 
can be a great deal higher than the ac- 
tual books the child reads, and so there 
is an enormous amount of mental im- 
agery initiated from hearing another. 
When children are not yet reading, in 
fact, because many have been raised on 
television, they may have a very diffi- 
cult time being able to create the visual 
images from an auditory experience 
alone. The imagination is underdevel- 
oped, and will wither without exercise. 
Chapter books and short novels, and 
eventually full-length novels (over 100 
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pages) are encouraged, so that a story 
can continue over extended readings 
rather than just in one sitting. Memory 
and recall are involved, as well as an- 
ticipation of the unfolding saga in daily 
encounters with characters and plot. 
Well- chosen, they will be remembered 
for a lifetime. A number of famous au- 
thors have shared their early recollec- 
tions of books they experienced in 
childhood which left impressions upon 
their psyche. Paterson writes, "And fic- 
tion, though it may be true, is not the 
truth any more than a signpost is a 
place. But it can be a signpost. Fiction 
is not the Gospel. But it can be a voice 
crying in the wilderness - and for the 
writer and the reader who know grace 
it will not be a cry of despair but a cry 
of hope - a voice crying in our wilder- 
ness: Prepare the way of the Lord." (p. 
74) 

Rotation also rests with the adult. A 
good library for a child between the 
ages of three and six is large enough to 
have books for the book corner, and a 
special area for books of special inter- 
est, i.e. cultural pathways. By just hav- 
ing a few of each category at one time, 
children will explore, return to the same 
old friends to read again, and be acutely 
aware when new books are brought 
into the environment. Montessori talks 
about seducing the child, by captivat- 
ing his or her interest. This occurs best 
when we remember that less is more. 
Variety is the spice of life, but without 
flooding the environment, making it 
cumbersome, cluttered and over- 
whelming. It takes more time for us to 
retrieve, select, remove and return 
books, but if we do this every three to 
six weeks, the environment will reflect 
what the children have shown as their 
interests. It will help us to observe and 
take note of what calls to each child. It 
is easy to fall prey to the role of teacher 
and thereby dictate the units of study, 
but our goal is to help the child find 
out more about the world so that he or 
she can become, belong, contribute, cel- 
ebrate and embrace life as a gentle, 
holy, spiritual gardener. Books can help 
sow the seeds of culture, so that the 
child can make a graceful passage from 
a formative state of being to an in- 
formed steward. ❖ 
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Community: Valuing People in the Montessori School 

Tom Lepoutre-Postlewaite 



Margaret Mead once said: "Never 
doubt that a small group of thought- 
ful, committed citizens can change the 
world; indeed, it's the only thing that 
ever does." 

In a world which pushes the bound- 
aries through cyberspace and virtual re- 
alities, where we think nothing of 
traveling thousands of miles in a day, 
our concept of community is constantly 
being challenged. The majority of 
clothes we wear today are manufac- 
tured or assembled outside of this 
country Television, radio, literature, the 
computer give us access to the world. 
We have to consider and reconsider cul- 
tural traits, norms and values as we are 
immersed in cultural diversity. We 
must adapt and enjoin a greater vision 
of community, affirming that sense that 
we are a member of a local neighbor- 
hood as well as a member of the world 
community. 

As we explore the scope of our work 
and the richness of diversity, we real- 
ize that there are as many communi- 
ties as there are groups of people. We 
know of the community of saints, of 
teachers, of athletes, of laborers, of 
housewives, of musicians, of Protes- 
tants and of Montessorians. 

Chambers' Etymological Dictionary de- 
fines our word 'community' as having 
common possession or enjoyment; 
agreement; a society of people having 
common rights. It cites the origin from 
the old French and before that Latin 
commit nitas - communis meaning com- 
mon. Common, then, comes from com 
meaning together and munis meaning 
serving, obliging. 

Communities are more than an ag- 
gregate of an association of people. As 
the etymology implies, communities 
serve in common; they are obliged in 
common. Communities, it may be ar- 
gued, have more cohesion, more glue 
if you will, than an association or a so- 
ciety of people. Communities are made 
up of people who come together for a 
variety of reasons. Some of this com- 







ing together is deliberate, consciously 
chosen, while some may be accidental 
or beyond conscious choice. Which- 
ever, the glue that binds them may be 
a shared vision, values, morals or mis- 
sion. People in community usually 
have common goals or similar interests. 
There exists in them a like-mindedness. 
Maria Montessori writes: "Society does 
not depend entirely on organization, 
but also on cohesion, and of these two 
the second is basic and serves as foun- 
dation for the first. Good laws and a 
good government cannot hold the mass 
of men together and make them act in 
harmony, unless the individuals them- 
selves are orientated toward something 
that gives them solidarity and make 
them into a group ." 1 

Community holds people together; 
it gives them a sense of belonging and 
identity. Familiarity and a sense of in- 
terdependence are inherent precepts in 
this banding. Montessori writes further 
that "Life in association is a natural fact 
and belongs, as such to human nature ." 2 

Each community will have identify- 
ing features that distinguish it from 
other communities. Some of these fea- 
tures will be obvious to individuals or 
groups outside the circle; there may be 
distinct gestures, behaviors, and even 
more obvious, clothing. There may be 
celebrations, ceremonies, language, 
songs, codes, rules and signs that dis- 
tinguish the group as unique. 

Regardless of the individual nature 
and expression of communities, there 
are some common values to most all 
communities. Veronica Williams, au- 
thor of Caring Beliefs - Valued People : Be- 
liefs and Values Concerning Relationships, 
outlines seven values for effective com- 
munity: commitment, caring and shar- 
ing, loyalty, fairness or a sense of justice, 
responsibility, opportunity, and balance 
and harmony. Each group may express 
and realize these values in unique 
ways, giving each group its distinctive- 
ness which adds to the great diversity 
of humanity. 




To build a successful community, the 
members need to commit and agree to 
a commonly held set of values and ad- 
here to the laws and codes that grow 
from them. Groups also need the com- 
mitment of individuals to the others 
and to the group. 

An important piece of community is 
the cooperation that links individuals 
together. This involves not only show- 
ing care, concern, and consideration for 
the well-being and contentedness of 
others, but also for the weak and the 
young. Successful functioning of a 
group occurs when members share 
work and responsibilities and are able 
to relate to the lives of others. 

Community living defines a need to 
show loyalty to the others and to the 
ideals and rules which bind the group 
together. Loyalty and unity build 
strength and support which can be 
helpful to new and less prominent 
members, and can enable the group to 
remain cohesive in times when its ide- 
als and values may be challenged. 

All communities have to address is- 
sues which require decisions to be 
made about seeing to the basic needs 
and necessities. How is work distrib- 
uted, and fiscal health maintained? 
How are conflicts mediated, individu- 
als with concerns treated? How does 
the community relate to other commu- 
nity groups? Just communities that are 
fair in their organization and with their 
laws are more likely to create success- 
ful and nurturing units. 

Cohesive social groups nurture a re- 
sponsibility toward the members, at- 
tend to the welfare of individuals and 
are sentinels for the common good. 
However, in return, individuals of the 
community have responsibility for the 
quality of their own lives and for un- 
derstanding that others have a right to 
good quality lives as well. In an orga- 
nization "...responsibility requires in- 
volvement and interest in community 
affairs rather than the taking of an atti- 
tude which ignores problems and is de- 
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tached from real life situations /' 3 

"When men have to accomplish big 
tasks of civilization, it is not individu- 
als but communities that do so. In or- 
der to be able to accomplish their work, 
communities have to understand each 
other and in order to coordinate their 
work, they have to understand those 
ideas which other individuals or com- 
munities have to put forward ." 4 

"Fair and just communities offer 
equal access to resources and equality 
of opportunity to all ." 5 

The health of any community is re- 
flected in the delicate balance held be- 
tween its values and its actions. The 
actions should be harmonious with the 
group's sense of care, responsibility, 
justice and ethics. If actions do not fit 
within the group's values, then the 
community falls out of balance, and the 
quality of the community's health is 
disturbed. It is imperative that the com- 
munity be true to its goals (mission 
statement), seek to live in harmony and 
act accordingly. 

Community and Montessori 

"Civilization demands more work. 
Social life demands more discipline. 
Society decreases the bounds of indi- 
vidual freedom. There can be no 
progress without work. Freedom is nec- 
essary. So is discipline. Both are wanted 
for the advancement of the individual 
and society ." 6 

A community may exist as a physi- 
cal location to be found in existence 
and/or be an abstraction of people 
joined together by ideas, vision and 
values. What defines the community of 
Montessori is the commitment to the 
child and to the values inherent in pro- 
viding an environment which prepares 

. .the child for a recognition of his re- 
sponsibility as a human being towards 
the environment and human society ." 7 
The boundaries of the greater Montes- 
sori community are universal. 

As I perused some of the writings of 
Maria Montessori, I tried to identify 
values and concepts implicit as well as 
explicit to help identify us as a Mont- 
essori community, but also to direct us 
in our actions as schools building en- 
vironments for our children. 

We know that Dr. Montessori was a 




citizen of the world, advocating for 
world unity, for the development of 
society and for world peace through 
working with the child. For her it was 
the work with the child that would 
show humanity the path to social har- 
mony and bring the mind of humanity 
"...to the level that civilization claims 
to have reached ." 8 There is no greater 
ideal than to dedicate oneself to the 
preparation of the environment to re- 
ceive and be the most nurturing pos- 
sible to the unfolding of the child: "...the 
force of cohesion among adults is some- 
thing that needs to be directed by an 
attachment to ideals; that is to say, to 
something higher than a mere organiz- 
ing mechanism ." 9 

Mandates for our Community: A 
Mission Statement 

To move forward successfully with 
developing a prepared environment for 
children, we need to develop a mission 
statement. One need only pick up one 
of the many books authored by Dr. 
Montessori to be able to single out a 
crystal that can become the foundation 
for a school's mission statement. As 
guided by those knowledgeable about 
organizing business for profit and not- 
for-profit, mission statements are best 
kept succinct and to the point. Follow- 
ing are some valuable statements taken 
from Dr. Montessori's work that we can 
use to guide us in fomulating a mission 
statement. 

"Society which submits the child to 
education must undertake the respon- 
sibility of defending the child ." 10 (Our 
first task is to protect the child from the 
deviation of society, preparing the best 
environment we can to his/her devel- 
opment.) 

"The Montessori Method is scientific 
education. Knowledge of childhood is 
its foundation. It is built on the discov- 
ered laws of the development of the 
body and mind of the child... Educa- 
tion is aid to life. It is protection to life. 
It is help to life according to its own 
laws of development ." 11 

"...defend the great powers of the 
child ..." 12 

"Education should no longer be 
mostly imparting of knowledge, but 
must take a new path, seeking the re- 



lease of human potentialities ." 13 

From the foundation of the mission 
statement our school community be- 
gins to take form. Like the sun in the 
solar system, the mission statement 
gives life and direction. Following then, 
as in the cosmic tales of the elementary, 
all the goals and objectives of our 
school fall in line and say, 'I will obey.' 

Values for our Community - Goals 
and Objectives 

Following the directives of the mis- 
sion statement there are some values 
that can guide us in setting goals and 
objectives. "Education is a natural pro- 
cess spontaneously carried out by the 
human individual, and is acquired... 
by experience upon the environment ." 14 

"[According to the laws of develop- 
ment... the child is obliged to be seri- 
ous about two fundamental things. The 
first is the love of activity. It is coupled 
with the desire to accomplish things. . . 
The second fundamental thing is inde- 
pendence ." 15 

"The laws of development are there. 
They have to be observed, ascertained 
and followed. The child should be 
given the freedom to develop within 
the laws of natural development ." 16 

"Self-activity is the basis of educa- 
tion ." 17 

"The secret of a happy life is conge- 
nial work. Work is purposeful activ- 
ity ." 18 

"The emphasis on freedom is for the 
development of individuality. The em- 
phasis on discipline is for the benefit 
of the individual and of society ." 19 

"The charm of social life is in the 
number of different types that one 
meets. Nothing is duller than a Flome 
for the Aged. To segregate by age is one 
of the cruelest and most inhuman 
things one can do, and this is equally 
true for children ." 20 

"The only social life that children get 
in the ordinary schools is during 
playtime or on excursions. Ours live 
always in an active community ." 21 

Building Community 

"When men have to accomplish big 
tasks of civilization, it is not individu- 
als but communities that do so. In or- 
der to be able to accomplish their work. 
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communities have to understand each 
other and in order to coordinate their 
work, they have to understand those 
ideas which other individuals or com- 
munities have to put forward." 22 

The joy of being a part of the Montes- 
sori community is being surrounded by 
so much caring and nurturing. Every- 
one, from teachers, parents, administra- 
tive staff, board members, custodians, 
trainers and more has dedicated him or 
herself to the child, helping him to ac- 
complish great things for his age. Also, 
in line with the etymology of commu- 
nity, we are joined together in service 

. .to society and to mankind consistent 
with the progress and happiness of the 
individual." 23 In speaking with col- 
leagues who work at schools where 
enormous numbers of students pass 
through their doors each day, I am 
grateful that I can look at the faces of 
the students, the staff, the families and 
be recognized and recognize. 

Commitment 

Schools need to focus on behaviors 
and events that build commitment. But 
before people can commit to anything, 
they want and deserve to know what 
the school is about. They may have spo- 
ken casually to other people outside the 
community about Montessori schools, 
but that will not acquaint them with the 
mission, goals and objectives that will 
enrich, and no doubt strengthen, their 
commitment. New and experienced 
members need to hear in many differ- 
ent ways from many sources the mis- 
sion and philosophy of the school. At a 
recent meeting, the chairperson of our 
Long Range Planning Committee 
brought an agenda to the group, and I 
was pleased to see that he had included 
a footer that was the mission statement 
of our school. Now, whenever we meet, 
there is our mission statement at the 
foot of the paper reminding us of the 
reason we are banded together. "People 
of a positive, cooperative nature with 
skill, who believe in the fundamental 
purpose of the organization and its 
aims, irrespective of status, can have 
enormous influence in enabling things 
to happen. Such behavior can be en- 
couraging." 24 

In the first edition of Northern Reflec- 
tions , Patricia and Larry Schaefer write 







an article about what makes a happy 
school. The first of the ten ingredients 
they identify: "a clear and unwavering 
focus on the educational mission and 
philosophy of the school." 

All work of the school should focus 
on the mission. Meetings, social gath- 
erings, decisions being made by lead- 
ers, teachers, parents, the board of 
directors, capital campaigns, ground- 
work, all should be lenses that magnify 
the purpose for our joining together. We 
need to communicate the mission, the 
philosophy and the values of the 
school, and not just once. We need to 
get people involved by involving them. 
To find the passion that Sharon Dubble 
expresses: "I began to re-envision the 
Montessori school, not as an education 
institution to be built and managed but, 
rather, as a living organism - something 
to be developed and respected. If our 
schools are to be whole they must be 
directed toward the same radical vision 
that Dr. Montessori saw as the goal of 
education. Our schools must seek the 
release of human potential in all aspects 
of their work." 25 

The people who make up the com- 
munity: teachers, administrative lead- 
ers, board members and parents should 
be so familiar with the school's vision 
and values that they could extemporize 
to others within and without the com- 
munity. How do we build commitment 
such as this? By being alert to one an- 
other, by caring and sharing, being fair, 
acting responsibly, making sure that 
members understand their opportuni- 
ties to help, by ensuring balance and 
harmony, and communicating in a 
myriad of ways. 

At the beginning of board meetings, 
staff meetings and parent meetings, 
time should be set aside to reflect on 
some words of Maria Montessori, some 
aspect of the philosophy, and different 
people should be asked to prepare the 
moment of reflection. Hanging a pic- 
ture of Maria Montessori in the class- 
rooms and the reception area may 
remind us of the founder of the great 
pedagogy to which we adhere. Our 
newsletters should not only have infor- 
mation about upcoming events but a 
section devoted to pedagogy, and 
(again) different teachers, staff and par- 



ents should be asked to write this ar- 
ticle. Staff meetings and retreats should 
devote time to reviewing some read- 
ings, reacquainting ourselves with Dr. 
Montessori's books. 

Keeping the vision alive, and shar- 
ing among ourselves the responsibility 
for doing so, will work to further ce- 
ment our community of families to- 
gether in defending the child. 

Caring and Sharing 

"There are not enough thank you's 
in the air" is what I tell the students of 
my class. Then we list together all the 
people who have contributed to our 
successful event and each pick some- 
one to whom to write a thank you note. 
Schools need to show caring and grati- 
tude to all those who contribute. Cer- 
emonies need to be developed and 
traditions put into place that extend a 
word of appreciation. Every effort 
should be put out to create a positive 
esprit. This should not be false. 

In Tim Seldin's monograph, 101 Ways 
to Build Community in Your School , he 
has six major categories: 

• Create an atmosphere of warmth and 
caring; 

• Help your community feel a sense of 
trust and ownership in your school; 

• Help your parents feel confident that 
their kids are getting a first-class edu- 
cation; 

• Create an atmosphere of safety, clean- 
liness and timeless beauty; 

• Help new members of your commu- 
nity feel welcome; 

• Give each other lots of acknowledg- 
ment and a sense of pride. 

What an environment in which to 
grow! Consideration to other's well- 
being and happiness can only assist in 
creating a healthy school. Efforts 
should be made to learn one another's 
names, and the school should establish 
some social aspect to the meetings as 
well as have a social gathering during 
the year. In team building circles, the 
professionals address the importance of 
getting to know who's on your team 
before you start your work. This act 
alone helps in the process of address- 
ing the reason the team came together 
in the first place. 

We should care for our teachers, mak- 
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ing sure that they have what they need 
to be able to carry out their work with 
the children. Uninterrupted time in the 
classroom, free from the politics and 
pressures of high maintenance parents, 
would help them maintain their focus. 
We should pay them fair and equitable 
salaries which say we value their work. 
In reality, all staff should be valued in 
this manner. Opportunities for staff de- 
velopment and enrichment should be 
present. 

Administrators should be given the 
reins by the board of directors to run 
the school. It should be recognized that 
the leaders are people too, and need to 
recreate, knowing they will be able to 
perform their work more humanely if 
work is seen as recreation too. Too of- 
ten we expect the administrators of the 
school to juggle more things in the air 
than they have hands for. Work to- 
gether to establish reasonable job de- 
scriptions for all the staff and for the 
board of directors. 

Parents and boards of directors 
should receive their share of kudos and 
recognition. They are often giving of 
their time in immense amounts to ad- 
dress needs that may often be impos- 
sible to fulfill. Remember, they are there 
for the same purpose as the rest of the 
members of the community. Celebrate 
as a school, and appreciate those who 
have given of their time and wealth. 
Include a section in your newsletter 
where people will be recognized for 
whatever offering they have made to 
the school. "When working in an orga- 
nization, then, it is the people who have 
to be respected and responded to, to 
ensure things work... Human re- 
sources are the key; all material re- 
sources do is set the stage !" 26 

Dr. Montessori was an advocate of 
serving mankind, and she believed that 
service to the child is key to address- 
ing the normalization of society. Inher- 
ent in the lessons of the elementary 
child, and in the work of the adolescent, 
are the questions of identity and role. 
What part will I play in this great un- 
folding of the universe? How do I fit 
within my society and community? 
What will be my service to mankind? 

As a school community it seems es- 
sential that we be involved in model- 



ing to our children and adolescents, fa- 
cilitating the opportunities to serve 
within and without our school commu- 
nity. This may lead us to explore our 
neighborhood, contact volunteer ser- 
vices, be attentive to taking a position 
in society that says we care not only for 
ourselves but for others as well. 

Fairness 

Making decisions is a daily phenom- 
enon in all aspects of life and schools 
are not immune from this phenom- 
enon. Can we build another classroom? 
The field needs to be repaired; who do 
we get to do it? Can we accept another 
child into the primary program? We 
need to hire another teacher assistant 
for the lower elementary. There is little 
attrition and the classroom space in the 
upper elementary is not large enough 
to handle all the students. Whatever the 
situation, we need to be humane and 
forthright in what we decide. All ac- 
tions discussed and taken should be 
congruent with the school's mission, 
philosophy and long range plans. 

Policies and procedures should be 
clear and pertinent to the running of the 
school. Decisions, and instruments that 
are used to make them, should reflect 
community building and not institu- 
tion building. We are caring for children 
and developing an environment for 
them to build themselves. It seems that 
the structure of our school should re- 
flect our mission. "Our tendency has 
been to think organizationally rather 
than organically about our schools. Or- 
ganizational thinking too often seeks to 
manage for efficiency and to structure 
relationships hierarchically. The empha- 
sis is on building and then maintaining 
through policies and procedures. Now, 
I am not suggesting that we eschew poli- 
cies, procedures or planning. They are 
vital components, or perhaps more ac- 
curately, characteristics of a school. 
What I am suggesting is that they can 
only truly characterize our whole school 
if they emerge from an interactive pro- 
cess ." 27 

We must identify processes for mak- 
ing decisions and problem solving that 
reflect our core values, taking the busi- 
ness and impersonal edge out. I have 
heard members say that we should run 
the school in a more businesslike fash- 
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ion, especially when, from their van- 
tage point as single proprietary entre- 
preneurs, they see some decisions 
taking too much effort. We should de- 
velop policies for grievances, problem 
solving and mediation through the in- 
teractive process; involving a cross sec- 
tion of the members of the community. 
Then we need to revisit our procedures 
from time-to-time for the new members 
of the community. It is so easy to as- 
sume that everyone knows. However, 
unless we verify and check, we may be 
fooling ourselves. Hence, we need 
some system to guarantee that new 
members understand and embrace the 
core values. 

In looking at developing fairness 
within a community we cannot leave 
out leadership. There are many leaders 
within the school group: administrator, 
board chair, chairs for committees, presi- 
dent of the parent association, teachers 
and facilitators of meetings, not to men- 
tion all the people who rise to the sur- 
face when a task needs to get done. One 
major role of the leadership in the school 
community is that it be the carrier of the 
vision; the one who brings it to the fore- 
front and calls the community's atten- 
tion to the purpose of the school. The 
leader should be visible while also re- 
maining invisible. "The essential lead- 
ership task in any community is to 
empower more and more people to 
share in getting the job done, to feel re- 
sponsible for getting it done, to cooper- 
ate getting it done and to find ways of 
using every single member's talents in 
getting it done. Empowerment is the 
essential leadership task ." 28 

Management is about human behav- 
ior; it is people in association with one 
another. The leader aims to make him- 
self redundant in order to become part 
of the team, much the way a teacher 
functions in the classroom. How can I 
help you help yourself? 

Where possible, the position of 
leader, chair or facilitator can be shared. 
In any meeting, be it a staff meeting, 
parent association meeting or commit- 
tee meeting, the facilitator can be ro- 
tated each week. This is a format that 
we have used for some meetings and 
we have found it to be successful. This 
cultivates, too, a spirit of expectation 
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that there is something for everyone. 
Be sure, in facilitating, that those being 
quiet are recognized. Establish meth- 
ods for bringing the reticent member 
of your group into the light. They could 
be the facilitator, secretary, time keeper 
or in charge of the agenda. 

Susan Campbell, who researched 
how groups build community, ob- 
served in some communities that the 
members ended the meeting with a 
self-reflection and asked questions that 
helped them to evaluate their work. 
This certainly helped to build cohesion 
and a sense of accomplishment, and it 
kept them on the task. 

Responsibility 

To be responsible denotes being li- 
able to be called upon to answer; to be 
answerable for or morally answerable 
or trustworthy. Responsibility in a com- 
munity is not to be taken lightly. It is 
connected to one's integrity. Responsi- 
bility in a school community requires 
involvement. It implies that one should 
not be waiting to be asked; everyone 
has a role in the mission of the school. 
One need only look and there will be 
something that calls our attention to the 
need for our expertise. Responsibility 
is honored. 

In my adolescent program two of our 
four rules are: 1) take responsibility for 
yourself, your actions and the conse- 
quences of your actions, and; 2) take re- 
sponsibility for the environment (the 
community). It seems to me that these 
are appropriate concepts for the school 
and for the larger Montessori commu- 
nity too. 

Teachers should be aware of their 
obligations as teachers. They should 
take every opportunity to participate 
in international, national and regional 
conferences that will enlighten and re- 
unite them with the original reasons 
they were drawn into Montessori edu- 
cation. They should be prepared for 
their work within the classroom. They 
should know that their work also ex- 
ists outside the class with conference 
times, parent meetings and staff meet- 
ings. The teachers are the integral piece 
in giving life to the school as an organ- 
ism and should be a part of the interac- 
tive process that helps define the school 
community. 
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Administrators should realize that 
mobilizing commitment and action is 
a collaborative participatory process, 
and they should seek information that 
will help develop their skills at achiev- 
ing such. Leaders carry the torch of the 
school's visions. They engage people 
within the objective and gain commit- 
ment. Leadership and school develop- 
ment are dynamic developmental 
processes that rest upon the core val- 
ues of the school. School leaders should 
observe how teachers in the Montessori 
classroom lead, and model their lead- 
ership after their observations. The 
leaders should realize that the primary 
focus of their work is pedagogical. 

The board of directors carries the re- 
sponsibility for the fiscal health of the 
school and must agree that the arena 
of pedagogy belongs to the senate of 
teachers and support staff. Its fiscal de- 
cisions should reflect educational pri- 
orities consistent with the schools' 
mission and philosophy. It should en- 
gage in responsible budgeting that de- 
lineates budgetary support for adequate 
and necessary classroom supplies and 
the full complement of tools and mate- 
rials essential to conducting a Montes- 
sori class. Any encumbrances should be 
to enhance the functioning of the school 
but not to take away from the purpose 
of the school community. 

The parent body has responsibilities 
too. They agree by their membership 
to be involved in the functions of the 
school; attending meetings, organizing 
celebrations of appreciation, contribut- 
ing energy, time and wealth within rea- 
sonable parameters. Parents know that 
the success of their child is reflected in 
their involvement in the child's life. 
This doesn't mean being in the class- 
room looking over the teacher's shoul- 
der but, rather, taking care of the 
obstacles that thwart the school from 
being the most effective environment 
it can be for their child's development. 

There is a collective responsibility 
that can be developed through the in- 
teractive process of people engaging 
one another in a climate of support and 
encouragement. When developing 
policies and procedures, bylaws and 
which goals and objectives need to be 
addressed, a team of representatives 
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from each of the bodies of members will 
pave the road for a cohesive and dy- 
namic program that reflects the healthy 
school community. 

Equal Opportunity 

Members need to perceive and to 
have the opportunity to serve and com- 
municate. When power is shared with 
people in the decision making process, 
using the skills and talents of people at 
various levels of commitment, respon- 
sibility to the organization grows. 
People feel respected and honored. This 
does not mean that the school leaves 
itself open to the vagaries and whims 
of whoever steps forward. When 
people are put together for a purpose 
there is no guarantee that they won't 
be concerned with their own welfare 
and agenda. Hence, as mentioned, it is 
imperative that the school's mission 
and philosophy be the light which 
guides the workings of any collabora- 
tive group. 

The school community needs to es- 
tablish that each child in the classroom, 
each teacher, each parent, each em- 
ployee and each board and committee 
member has equal access to resources 
at the level where they work. "As 
schools grow, they risk becoming frag- 
mented. The necessary differentiation 
of tasks can too often create divisions. 
We begin to separate ourselves into fac- 
tions, each directed by its own agenda. 
Each part begins to compete for atten- 
tion, resources, power. There is a cli- 
mate of 'us versus them': primary 
versus elementary, faculty versus ad- 
ministration, parents versus staff, board 
versus head. And so deviations occur 
and the school begins to lose touch with 
its own purpose." 29 

Being aware that this is a possibility 
for our schools, it is clear that we must 
look at our systems of communication, 
the organization of the school, and the 
work of the members of the commu- 
nity. We must put together a team of 
individuals who would want to ad- 
dress this fragmentation. 

Balance and Harmony 

When I was exploring with some 
parents the prospect of starting an ado- 
lescent program, we had the opportu- 
nity to meet with Larry Schaefer of 
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Lake Country School (Minneapolis, 
Minnesota). In our conversations, Mr. 
Schaefer used a term which has become 
a point of light in my dealings with ado- 
lescents, parents and staff. He men- 
tioned treating one another with a sense 
of "human heartedness." To me this 
rings a chord of seeing the world and 
all its people as worthy of respect. This 
should be at the heart of how we look 
at and treat one another in our schools; 
with that sense of love. It inspires pa- 
tience, calls to the higher voice in us 
that rises above the dust of action, and 
reminds us of our more noble side. It 
teaches us to thrive in diversity; to un- 
derstand and appreciate cultural differ- 
ences and shared human values of 
peace, freedom, responsibility, human 
dignity, and the celebration of life. 

The balance and harmony of our com- 
munity heralds us to be attentive to the 
equation of value and action. Like row- 
ing a boat with one oar, all action with- 
out the accompanying values, or all value 
without action, will only get us spinning 
in circles. The balance is the dialogue be- 
tween the two. Further, it is so easy to tip 
the scales in the direction of selfishness, 
greed, power, and status, that it be- 
hooves us to keep the sense of human 
heartedness in the close reaches of our 
reason and emotion. Better the balance 
errs to that greater sense of who we are. 

Maria Montessori extols the nature 
of love and encourages us to try to com- 
prehend it. She remarks that, "If we 
want to produce harmony in the world, 
it is clear that we ought to think more 
about this. We should study its impli- 
cations ." 30 With the child as the focus 
of our work we touch on this love. "The 
child is the only point on which there 
converges from everyone a feeling of 
gentleness and love. People's souls 
soften and sweeten when one speaks 
of children; the whole of mankind 
shares in the deep emotion which they 
awaken. The child is the wellspring of 
love. . . .Love that we feel for the child, 
must exist potentially between man 
and man, because human unity does 
exist and there is no unity without 
love ." 31 

Communication 

"We communicate much less well 
than we think we do !" 32 



With just a small amount of time and 
reflection, we can see the etymological 
connection between community and 
communication. To communicate is to 
impart, to bestow, to reveal, to have 
mutual access to, to partake in. With- 
out communication there is no commu- 
nity; it sustains the momentum of the 
community. The ultimate building of 
community is to avail oneself of com- 
munication. For the health of our 
schools it is important to have formal 
and informal communication networks 
that support one another. Communica- 
tion is the responsibility of all the mem- 
bers; between staff and parents, heads 
and staff, board and parent body, and 
on. Good communication fosters aware- 
ness, motivation, participation, innova- 
tion, problem-solving, and an ability to 
mobilize. 

Guidelines for communication need 
to be in place, structures that clarify for 
us to whom we need to go when we 
have something to report or when we 
have a wish to make known. Do we 
disseminate information freely or do 
we withhold information? Communi- 
cation has two edges: one that builds 
healthy groups and relationships and 
the other that tears down connections. 
Parking lot conversation, rumor, innu- 
endo and lack of communication net- 
works are the creatures of destruction 
and derision. We need to apply the dic- 
tates of balance and harmony to our 
communication process, use our noble 
sense of human heartedness and devel- 
oped sense of reason when living in 
community. 

Schools, too, need to stay in contact 
with one another by phone, letter, at 
conferences. No two schools will look 
the same because their experience and 
knowledge routes will be different, but 
the collaborative processes will sharpen 
our commitment and vision, assist us 
with roads taken that prove successful 
in achieving our purpose. 

Workshops on communication and 
affirmation, and diversity training are 
available everywhere today. Mediation 
and conflict resolution groups and of- 
fices are in every major city and most 
towns. Contacting them and asking for 
assistance in setting up workshops for 
the school members is only a matter of 
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picking up the phone. Surely schools 
need to put in place procedures to make 
sure people are heard and feel listened 
to. The same structures that we use in 
our classrooms can be a guideline for 
our school as a community. Again, the 
child is our teacher, the child points the 
way. 

Conclusion 

In today's world it is clear that people 
want to be a part of a community, want 
to feel connected to something larger 
than themselves. They want the oppor- 
tunity to give and receive, to teach and 
learn, to help and be helped. We must 
re- vision our schools to be communities, 
where people are supported in express- 
ing these deeper aspects of themselves. 
Being a part of a healthy community 
gives people a chance to develop their 
abilities; enabling them to overcome 
ego-centeredness by joining with others 
in a common task; and it is noble work 
to work for the child. 

Working within a Montessori school 
is reward enough in itself, knowing that 
children are being given the opportu- 
nity to reveal their true selves in the 
prepared environment. Working in a 
healthy school community that has a 
clear vision and philosophy intricately 
linked to the development of the child 
as observed by Dr. Montessori is an 
added reward. Working in the midst of 
people who share the vision, the core 
values, and hope for the future, who 
put their faith in the unfolding of the 
child is a peak experience. ❖ 



Tom Lepoutre-Postlewaite is currently a teacher at 
Santa Cruz Montessori School in California. He trained in 
Bergamo, Italy, has taught lower and upper elementary 
and currently directs a program for 1 2-1 5 year olds. Tom 
was a pilot member and organizer of Children's Creative 
Response to Conflict in Santa Cruz. 
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One of the most famous floods in 
American history was the Johnstown 
flood in Pennsylvania in 1889 in which 
over 2000 people died. One of the sur- 
vivors bored people most of his life by 
telling them exactly how he survived 
that flood. When he died and was met 
at the Pearly Gates by St. Peter, he was 
asked if he had any requests and he 
said, "Yes." He wanted to tell people 
about how he had survived the great 
flood of 1889. Peter shrugged but said 
it could be arranged. A short time later 
some 10,000 souls gathered to hear the 
old man tell his story. Just before he 
started, however, St. Peter leaned over 
to him and said, "By the way, I should 
tell you that Noah is in the audience." 

I feel a little like the old man must 
have felt when he heard that Noah was 
in the audience. I was asked to speak 
about spirituality, ethics and the fam- 
ily to a group of educators who are on 
the front line, every day dealing with 
the values of children and their parents. 
I ask you to give me some allowances 
then, and perhaps I can approach the 
topic from a different perspective; one 
in which I have a great deal more ex- 
perience. 

My field is education and communi- 
cation in international development. If 
you have ever seen an advertisement 
for drinking and driving, or the "Just 
Say No" campaigns in the U.S., that is 
the kind of work I do internationally. I 
am in the business of behavior change. 
My work is typically funded by the for- 
eign aid programs of the United States 
or the multilateral donor agencies like 
the World Bank or UNDP. Most of my 
work is aimed at improving the qual- 
ity of people's lives, whether through 
improving their health, their environ- 
ment or their social condition. I have 
been doing this for over 25 years and I 
can tell you that, in its own way, it is 
quite an industry. 

Interestingly, the tools and technolo- 
gies we need to improve people's lives 
are actually well known and have been 



for some years. As long ago as the 
1960's, studies indicated that invest- 
ments in girls' education were more 
cost-effective, contributed more to 
GDP, and improved overall prosperity 
in a country more than building roads 
or health centers, or than providing 
modern homes and piped water to ev- 
eryone. 

This year I participated in the first 
global conference on girls' education. 
For years we have had the technology 
to feed the world's hungry, house the 
world's homeless. That we haven't 
done it we have put down to lack of 
political will. I have since come to the 
conclusion that that is a cop-out. What 
it comes down to is an inability to per- 
sonalize the pain and needs of others 
and our lack of shame at not doing so. 
As a consequence, families all over the 
world are in a state of transition in re- 
sponse to external stresses and it might 
be useful to take a look at some of the 
changes and why they are happening. 
As I talk about them, I am not going to 
focus on the values, but I want you to 
look at the values beJiind the statistics 
I feed you. 

There are five major global trends in 
family formation, structure and func- 
tion that we can talk about based on 
the research record of the last two de- 
cades, and each of them has wide im- 
plications: 

❖ women's average age at first mar- 
riage and childbirth is going up, de- 
laying the formation of new families; 

❖ families and households have gotten 
smaller; 

❖ the burden on working-age parents 
of supporting younger and older de- 
pendents has increased; 

❖ the proportion of female-headed 
households has increased; 

❖ women's formal participation in the 
labor market has increased at the 
same time as men's has declined, 
shifting the balance of economic re- 
sponsibilities in the family. 

Both men and women are postpon- 



ing marriage, women primarily be- 
cause they are staying longer in school. 
In the United States, the average age at 
marriage for men is now 36, the high- 
est it has ever been and has more to do 
with convenience than economics. In 
the same way that the women's move- 
ment has freed women from becoming 
financially dependent on men, it has 
also encouraged men to become more 
socially independent on women. They 
no longer need cooks and cleaners, and 
sex - they can still get it. 

Obviously, increasing the age at mar- 
riage means that women also tend to 
delay first childbirth, but there is still a 
large proportion of adolescent women 
giving birth, particularly in sub-Sa- 
haran Africa, where 50% of all women 
below the age of 20 have already had 
their first child. In the Middle East and 
sub-Saharan Africa the average family 
size is still seven to eight children per 
family, and large sizes continue to be 
the norm. But marriage as an institu- 
tion is also taking a beating. In 1990 in 
Japan 1% of births were outside mar- 
riage but in Africa more than 40% of 
births were to unmarried women, and 
in Scandinavia up to 55% of all births 
were to unmarried women. 

In Africa, culture plays a role in the 
unmarried pregnancy rate. Many re- 
searchers assume that Africans are 
more promiscuous or that their social 
and cultural mores permit fooling 
around. In fact, it's the changing world 
that Africans are living in that is bring- 
ing them trouble. It used to be that the 
fact of having children meant the sur- 
vival of a tribe or a clan or a family. A 
barren woman was no use to the sur- 
vival of society, so it was considered 
acceptable for a woman to prove that 
she was capable of having children be- 
fore a man committed himself to the 
relationship. Neither she nor the man 
was scorned. Today the need has 
changed but the behavior has not, be- 
cause the outdated values that led up 
to that behavior have never been pub- 
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licly discussed. We will talk about that 
later. 

Average household size is decreasing 
by at least ten percent in most countries 
and is declining further in others. Be- 
yond the natural ebb and flow of house- 
hold size there is some evidence to 
show that families in general are be- 
coming more dispersed. Young and 
adult elderly, spouses and other rela- 
tives who might have been living in the 
same household are now living apart. 

In less developed regions the forces 
driving families apart are labor migra- 
tion and refugee movements caused by 
war, disease, famine, environmental 
degradation or political unrest. The es- 
timated number of refugees in the 
world was over 18 million in 1992, up 
from 2 million in 1972. This does not 
include another 25 million internally 
displaced. This means that globally one 
in 120 people is a refugee. In Africa it is 
one in four, most of them women and 
children. 

Employment opportunities also con- 
tribute to the changes in family size and 
composition. In southern Africa, the 
pull of job opportunities in the larger 
cities of South Africa has left countries 
like Botswana with a majority of fe- 
male-headed households and, indeed, 
a majority of females. In Cambodia, a 
devastating 30 years of war also left it 
with a significant majority of females 
in the larger population. And, in case 
you are thanking God you live in the 
United States and it doesn't concern 
you, the data for our inner cities shows 
the same proportionality and the same 
forces, only instead of war we have 
crime and joblessness. In fact, the rise 
in women-headed households is so 
large now that one out of every three 
households has a woman as the sole 
breadwinner. 

U.S. Census Bureau data states that 
if the husband is unemployed, the like- 
lihood of a two parent family breaking 
up increases. If neither the husband or 
wife works, the marriage is likely to 
break up within two years. The likeli- 
hood of a divorce increases when both 
parents work full-time, and poverty 
increases the volatility of marriage 
twice as much. We know that single 




women-headed households are more 
likely to be in poverty, since it takes 
more than just one paycheck to keep 
families going. In fact, in the U.S., our 
booming economy notwithstanding, 
the gap between rich and poor has 
grown larger and larger, and median 
family income has declined even more. 

Maintaining the ties amongst family 
members is often difficult and can 
mean the difference between subsis- 
tence and destitution. With fewer aunts 
and uncles to tend to children, and 
fewer children to support aging par- 
ents, dependent family members may 
get less attention and adequate care. 
This is matched by the rising costs of 
dependency, whether it is supporting 
elderly parents or raising children. 
Under these conditions the sustaining 
support of both parents becomes criti- 
cal. Increased life expectancy in most 
countries means that the period work- 
ing age adults must support the depen- 
dent elderly gets longer and longer. It 
is now estimated that women spend up 
to 17 years of their lives caring for chil- 
dren and 18 years caring for elderly 
parents. 

We have talked a lot about women. 
What do we know about fathers? Very 
little, to tell you the truth. While the last 
decades have seen a major rise in data 
on women and their various roles, and 
while it has become acceptable for 
women to move into various roles from 
the family to the career, the role of men 
as fathers is only recently being empiri- 
cally investigated. We know that the 
father role is recognized in all societ- 
ies. We know that the father role is a 
powerful one. Fathers in most societ- 
ies are invested with power (in theory 
at least) to provide their families with 
economic support, serve as moral role 
models (especially to sons), protect 
their families from harm and wield 
authority over other household mem- 
bers. We also know that fathers are ca- 
pable of nurturing their children even 
though fathers, in almost every society 
devote less time to direct child care than 
mothers. They contribute about one 
third of the time mothers spend on 
child care, although they play a major 
decision-making role in the welfare of 
the children. Decisions on family plan- 




ning, education, and health are often 
made by fathers, not mothers. The sole 
authority role of the father may dimin- 
ish with the educational level of the 
mother or if she is an income earner. 
Often the nurturing role of the father is 
quietly undermined by mothers, who 
may pay lip service to equality but pull 
rank when an important decision like 
discipline has to be made. Children are 
a traditional source of women's iden- 
tity and they do not give it up easily. 

We do know that the role of fathers 
in families is an important and direct 
one. In African-American families, 
which have been much studied, we 
know that the presence of a biological 
father has been shown to have a posi- 
tive effect on the cognitive develop- 
ment of children, especially boys, and 
is associated with children having 
fewer behavioral problems, more sense 
of their ability to do things and im- 
proved self-esteem. The availability of 
a father's income is associated with 
improved social outcomes. The propor- 
tion of a father's income, not just the 
total amount, is positively correlated 
with children's welfare. We can see this 
in the data that comes from Guatemala 
where children's nutritional status was 
affected by a father's income, suggest- 
ing that fathers who contribute a larger 
proportion of their income to the 
household may have a greater commit- 
ment to the family. 

Fathers may be deliberately discour- 
aged from participation in family is- 
sues. Literature on child rearing, birth 
control and education have often been 
written exclusively for the mother. 
Hospital waiting rooms, prenatal clin- 
ics and other such settings, if not ac- 
tively discouraging fathers, do nothing 
to welcome them, yet studies show that 
those fathers who were actively en- 
gaged in the birth of their children are 
more likely to be involved in child care 
afterwards. There is increasing evi- 
dence that fathers who are actively in- 
volved in their families themselves 
receive a bonus: improved self-esteem 
and confidence and improved social 
behaviors. We know that there are very 
few policies that promote father in- 
volvement directly in their families 
other than financial support. 
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We know that fathers' involvement 
with children is related to their involve- 
ment with the mother and with family 
living arrangements. Some men see 
parenting and marriage as a package. 
In Jamaica, fathers' relationships be- 
come severely curtailed when children 
live apart from them, particularly if 
another male is in the household. There 
seems to be an implicit attitude on the 
part of men to respect each other's 
fights over women, even at the expense 
of father-child bonds. In Kenya, a man 
who leaves his village and family be- 
hind to seek better employment in ur- 
ban areas will often take for himself a 
second family, and thus deprive the 
first of the benefits of his salary and 
presence. 

We know that marriage is fragile. For 
most people it falls far short of a life- 
long partnership under one roof. We 
know that multiple marriages, either 
simultaneous or sequential, are com- 
mon and can create a complex web of 
sibling relationships for children and an 
uncertain claim on parents' attention 
and income. We know that men have 
more children than women by virtue 
of their multiple partnering arrange- 
ments whether within or outside a 
marriage. We also know that economic 
conditions have changed for men to the 
point where in some countries they are 
beginning to be the disadvantaged 
group, with higher rates of school drop- 
out, increasing numbers of them in the 
unemployed ranks, and increasing act- 
ing out of the multiple stresses they 
face, through family violence, crime, or 
war. 

All this means that children are in- 
creasingly at risk. The concept of child- 
hood as a protected and secure period 
of life, is far removed from the reality. 
Policy makers typically assume that 
conventional family forms automati- 
cally confer advantages on children. 
They also assume that children gener- 
ally reside with their biological parents 
and siblings, and therefore have prior 
claim on family resources. These may 
be appealing assumptions but they are 
not necessarily factual. We have already 
discussed the birth circumstances of 
being born out of wedlock to living in 
a single parent household which can 



predispose the child to living in pov- 
erty. The decisions that parents and 
other adults make over their sexual 
unions also affect children, as do wars, 
migration and educational attainment 
of their parents. 

Children born to adolescent mothers 
out of wedlock, who have incomplete 
education, are probably the most vul- 
nerable human beings. We know that 
family policy issues are increasingly 
being articulated and are focused on 
the fights of individual members of the 
family. This is supported by research 
which shows that welfare is indeed in- 
dividual in the sense that even within 
families siblings may have very differ- 
ent levels of nutrition, education, social 
mobility and well being. I recall a 
UNICEF photograph of twins brought 
to a health clinic in India. The boy was 
a bouncing healthy, even overfed, child. 
The girl twin was suffering from severe 
malnutrition and neglect. 

We don't know what keeps families 
together despite difficult economic cir- 
cumstances because many do survive 
tribulation. We study problems and 
deal with symptoms. We understand a 
great deal about poverty and can de- 
scribe it in detail, but we know very 
little about the path to prosperity. We 
study pathology not health. We are 
problem-focused, not vision-focused. 

So where in all this family research 
overload does spirituality play a part? 
Let me use a story to illustrate my point. 

I grew up in East Africa, still one of 
the most beautiful places on earth. 
Kenya was a British protectorate and 
colony, and those of you who saw the 
film Out of Africa will appreciate that 
they ran the country as their personal 
playground pretty much until indepen- 
dence. Many Englishmen were enthu- 
siastic fishermen and while the Ngong 
hills had trout. Lake Victoria, the larg- 
est inland lake in the world, had rift 
valley cichlids and a few other fish gen- 
erally uninteresting to sports fisher- 
men. This story is about how Lake 
Victoria went from being one of the 
most ecologically bio-diverse habitats 
on the planet to arguably the single 
most devastating social and environ- 
mental problems on the planet. 



These fishermen concocted a plan to 
import and breed a more challenging 
fish, and against government orders 
brought in the Nile perch, known in 
other parts of Africa as capitaine. Nile 
perch grow to about seven feet in 
length. They have a voracious appetite, 
and can survive in deep water unlike 
the cichlid population which generally 
inhabit the shallow and mid water 
range. They thrived. The crocodiles at 
the edge of the water couldn't get at 
them, and the medium sized-fish that 
had previously occupied the habitat 
didn't stand a chance. They were 
quickly eliminated. Within one genera- 
tion almost all the mid-size and smaller 
fish had been consumed by the perch 
and their population was growing. 
They had no known predators and sim- 
ply multiplied unchecked. 

The African communities that lived 
around the lake had depended on the 
fish catch for their food and for their 
income. The men would take their dug- 
outs and nets, haul in as many fish as 
they could get in one morning and 
bring them back to their wives to smoke 
and sell on the local market or to put 
on the table. They couldn't catch the 
Nile perch with their traditional meth- 
ods. It broke the nets it was so big, and 
if you caught too many, you risked 
overturning the boats. Their wives 
didn't know what to do with the fish 
either. It took too long to smoke, dry 
and be preserved and would go bad, 
long before the whole fish had prop- 
erly been smoked. Not only that, it re- 
quired so much fuel to keep the fires 
burning that they and their children 
spent long hours cutting wood and 
generally deforesting the area. 

The cost of fish went up and fisher- 
men stopped feeding their own chil- 
dren fish in order to get as much as they 
could on the market. For the first time, 
protein calorie malnutrition became a 
feature of the communities. From a 
community that had been self suffi- 
cient, they became at first a community 
that imported basic commodities. 
These were trucked in by truckers who 
drove the long distances from Kampala 
and Nairobi, over lousy roads to bring 
flour, oil and powdered imported milk 
to replace the natural fish protein. With 
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no real cash economy, the community 
had difficulty paying for these basic 
goods, so they had to prioritize and 
stop paying for other things, like edu- 
cation for their daughters. Many men 
moved to urban areas in an effort to 
find employment. Often they took sec- 
ond wives and forgot their families at 
home. Political strife and outright war 
kept those in the capital busy, and so 
they were unconcerned with the acute 
suffering of the lake communities. 

Eventually an international investor 
tried his hand at building a canning 
factory for the Nile perch, but unlike 
tuna, their flesh changed flavor under 
canning and no real market developed 
for it. In fact, over time the perch itself 
turned to cannibalizing its own young 
because it no longer had a sufficient 
source of food. The cichlids that had fed 
on vegetable matter in the warm sur- 
face waters were insufficient in num- 
ber to keep up with the algae that 
overtook the lake and the oxygen lev- 
els in the water dropped. But in the ini- 
tial excitement to build roads and 
infrastructure to accommodate the fac- 
tories and industry that people thought 
would make them all rich, government 
borrowed money from international 
lenders. National debt blossomed. 

And so the truckers came, and to 
while away the long evenings away 
from their families, they would have 
sex with local girls . . . and that was how 
AIDS came to spread in Uganda and 
then crossed the continent. As you 
know, no one knows how it started, but 
we know exactly how it spreads. To- 
day one in four children in Uganda is 
born HIV positive. 

I could make this story short, but I 
won't, because it's a modern morality 
tale. Today, along the southernmost 
part of Lake Victoria, less than 23% of 
the population between the ages of 23 
and 53 is still alive. The rest have died 
of AIDS. Walk into any lake village. You 
will see a few old men, more old 
women and a few children and teen- 
agers. Grandmothers are raising the 
young and having a hard time. It's 
women's work to grow the crops that 
put the food on the table in these soci- 
eties. But there are not enough healthy 







younger women for this work and most 
of the men have died. 

Younger adolescent males, desper- 
ately trying to come up with a concept 
of masculinity for themselves in this 
devastated society, with no positive 
model of where to place their enormous 
energy, gravitate to the armies of pow- 
erful men who promise them pride and 
food and weapons in exchange for their 
loyalty. And so we continue to have 
political instability. And as armies 
move they carry with them the disease 
and take it home to their loved ones. In 
Zambia 64% of the army is HIV posi- 
tive. It's similar in Uganda. 

Now the international environmen- 
tal community is seriously looking at 
bombing the entire lake to get rid of the 
perch and then restock it with cichlids 
from other Rift Valley lakes. Restock- 
ing the human population will take 
time, peace, dedication and political 
will. 

There are some wonderful people 
who have dedicated their lives to working 
in Uganda, to bringing health programs, 
nutrition programs, environmental pro- 
grams, economic and enterprise develop- 
ment programs. 1 don't know if this area 
will ever recover, but I am concerned that 
we learn from these tragedies. I drew two 
lessons from the Uganda experience. The 
first is that our world is so interconnected 
that it makes no sense to address one por- 
tion of it without addressing the sys- 
tem as a whole. Those of you who are 
familiar with chaos theory will under- 
stand the butterfly analogy. That when 
a butterfly flaps its wings in Mongolia, 
the weather changes over California. 
That's a crude way of saying that all 
phenomena, human and physical, are 
intimately related and until we under- 
stand the relationships as well as the 
structure, we will have a great deal of 
difficulty adapting ourselves to the 
very complex systems we have chosen 
to inhabit. 

I started out by saying that my expe- 
rience has led me to conclude that the 
concept of political will is a cop-out. It 
allows people to devolve individual 
responsibility to the group and then 
blame the group for inaction. Much of 
that comes from our understanding 




that values and ethics are intrinsically 
personal. 

The second problem is that com- 
monly held values and concepts of 
morality have come to be so broadly 
defined in our society that only egre- 
gious examples of sexual misbehavior 
or outright corruption elicit any out- 
rage from us. Washington is particu- 
larly bedeviled with fluctuating 
morality. Senators and congressmen 
routinely 'misspeak'; they don't lie. 
Sexual misconduct is only awful if 
you're caught at it, and even then its 
only bad if you try to lie about it. Pass- 
ing laws that favor big business over 
the larger population is not considered 
immoral; the end justifies the means. 

We are not alone. In India, the Indian 
government needed development as- 
sistance money for some of its pro- 
grams, but the World Bank had put a 
conditionality on its loans leading up 
to the United Nations' Conference on 
the Environment in 1990. The condi- 
tionality was that governments had to 
prove they were taking care of their en- 
vironmental issues. India was the only 
country at that conference that could 
show through GIS data (that's satellite 
data) that the amount of forest cover in 
the last few years had increased by 17%. 
All the other countries were bemoan- 
ing the worsening state of their forests 
and, while people were astounded at 
this claim of India's, who could argue 
with satellite photography? The World 
Bank gave India its lowest interest loan 
as a reward. 

The following year, the bank did its 
own satellite photography and to its 
consternation found that India's forest 
cover had receded by more than 23%. 
It turns out that India had deliberately 
taken its photographs during the 
month preceding the sugar cane har- 
vest, when the tall canes would regis- 
ter as tall enough to be trees. For India, 
who needed the loans to service its so- 
cial programs, it was business as usual. 
For the World Bank it was corruption. 

The word "religion" has similar 
squeamish overtones for many people. 
Those of you who read the Utne Reader 
magazine, may note that it's latest is- 
sue talks about "Designer God: Creat- 
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ing Your Own Religion." As we move 
closer to the millennium, more and 
more people are examining their rela- 
tionship to religion, the relationship of 
science and religion, and trying to bring 
some order to their complex lives. But 
when I speak of religion, I am speak- 
ing primarily of the world's great faiths. 

Recently I was part of a group 
brought together by the World Bank to 
look at Spiritual Indicators of Develop- 
ment. The bank was concerned that 
over fifty years of development assis- 
tance had not significantly improved 
the situation of the world's poor. Ab- 
solute poverty had increased, and the 
gap between rich and poor all over the 
world was increasing. When the bank 
conducted its social assessments to see 
what people felt and knew about their 
situation, they were encountering 
hopelessness and fatalism that they 
found unexpected and did not know 
how to deal with. Even with social 
safety nets in place, people were often 
unable to use them to better their lot. 
The bank decided this was a realm that 
economics had not prepared them for 
and turned to the major world religions 
for guidance. Each religion was tasked 
with writing a paper for the bank on 
Spiritual Indicators for Development. This 
was an important starting point be- 
cause it forced the religious agencies to 
articulate the vision they have for hu- 
man development and then assess how 
far along we were towards achieving 
that vision, and how the work of the 
development agencies blocked, ne- 
gated or fostered the vision. 

Everyone needs a vision, either per- 
sonal or public. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, a clergyman from New York 
City, said that as a child he would play 
in the woods and a favorite game in- 
volved crossing a log over a stream. If 
he looked down at where he was put- 
ting his feet, or into the fast moving 
water, more often than not he would 
fall in. But if he picked a tree on the 
opposite bank that was in line with the 
log, and kept his head up to look at it, 
he could walk across without mishap. 
That's a vision. The vision of the World 
Bank and most of the institutions of our 
century, given the separation of church 
and state, has been very limited, look- 







ing only at material progress. Conse- 
quently, we tend to operate on the Paint 
Your Wagon model. You don't know it? 
I'm surprised . . . most of us use it daily. 
The theme song to Paint Your Wagon 
starts, "Where am I going? I don't 
know. When will I get there? I ain't cer- 
tain. All that I know is I am on my way." 

That's not the way spirituality is sup- 
posed to function. All religions accept 
the existence of a presence and a power 
superior to man. Religious doctrines 
believe that from that power emanates 
fundamental principles and practices 
which are designed to benefit mankind 
and to which humankind is held ac- 
countable. They also believe that it is 
an inherent aspect and purpose of hu- 
man existence to seek to consciously 
recognize its connectivity with that 
presence through both worship and 
behavior. There is an underlying thread 
of unity connecting the world's great 
religious traditions. They each pro- 
pound basic ethical truths and stan- 
dards of behavior that constitute the 
very basis of social cohesion and col- 
lective purpose. 

There is no such thing as political will 
in my estimation. There are only indi- 
viduals who have abandoned basic 
ethical truths and put expediency and 
self-interest, in its many forms, in its 
place. I gave a talk at the World Bank 
recently and, after they had posed their 
questions, I asked them "If you were 
promised that your job would not be 
on the line, that your career advance- 
ment would proceed as intended, that 
your boss would never know your de- 
cisions and you were asked instead to 
decide matters based on your con- 
science, how many of your daily deci- 
sions would you make in the same way 
you have been making them?" They 
looked downright uncomfortable. 

I should say up front that I am a 
member of the Baha'i Faith, and be- 
cause the faith believes that the funda- 
mental principals of all religions are the 
same, (e.g. justice, honesty, assistance 
to others, responsibility to the commu- 
nity, obedience to the law, and worship), 
it believes that friendly association be- 
tween all religions is possible. Religious 
principals express themselves within 
humans in the form of internal values 




which, in turn, frame the principles by 
which we live and act. However, val- 
ues can serve many functions. They can 
anchor us in the past or provide a com- 
pass for the future. I happen to believe 
the latter is the spirit of the age. The 
most intractable controversies occur 
when old ethnic, racial and religious 
disagreements collide with new system 
issues. The positive expression of these 
fundamental values when directly ap- 
plied to determining how to better the 
human condition is what various reli- 
gious groups refer to as the establish- 
ment of the "Kingdom of God on 
earth." 

One of the great self-help writers of 
our time is F. Scott Peck, who spent a 
great deal of time encouraging Ameri- 
cans to explore their inner selves. He 
has now come to the conclusion that the 
last frontier for humankind is what he 
calls "group space" working hand in 
hand with "inner space." He says, "Un- 
less we can quite rapidly learn how to 
better live and work together, there is 
every reason to suppose that human- 
ity will go down the tubes despite all 
of its sophistication." Despite the ad- 
monition of thinkers throughout the 
ages to know thyself, all but a tiny per- 
centage of the world's population re- 
mains terribly self-ignorant. Nothing 
contributes more to the dysfunctionality 
of our society than our lack of insight 
into ourselves. 

One major contribution that teachers 
can bring to children is the ability to be 
self-critical. In my own faith we are 
asked to bring ourselves to account 
each night, to measure ourselves 
against a standard and see how we can 
improve ourselves. It's wonderfully 
humbling, I can assure you, and over- 
coming personal flaws and weak- 
nesses, achieving self-discipline is a 
wonderful way to self-esteem. In India 
a man or woman may renounce his life 
as he gets older and become a Sadhu, 
looking for enlightenment and depen- 
dent on the charity of others who ac- 
knowledge his spiritual journey and 
help him along by feeding and hous- 
ing him. In this country, a Sadhu would 
probably end up in jail as a vagrant or 
be counted amongst the many home- 
less mentally ill. Rarely do we expect 
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our spiritual search to be a discomfort- 
ing one. 

The larger problem has to do with 
learning to live with others. As our 
world shrinks, as travel and immigra- 
tion force us to recognize that we have 
multiple values that are often at con- 
flict, there are few arenas in which we 
can carve out group values that we can 
all live with. The recent hammering out 
of the Human Rights Bill that was 
signed by most of the countries of the 
world was just such an effort. A char- 
ter on the rights of children was also 
signed by most countries, the U.S. ex- 
cepted. The Charter on the Environ- 
ment was signed by most countries, the 
U.S. excepted until three years later. 
The Treaty on Global Warming is 
signed by most countries, the U.S. ex- 
cepted. The Beijing Platform for Action 
on Women was signed by most coun- 
tries, the U.S. excepted. The creation of 
the International Court was ratified by 
most countries, the U.S. excepted. Sign- 
ing these bills does not mean that all 
countries will promote and enforce the 
contents. That will take demand and 
vigilance on the part of the citizenry. 

A friend of mine in development was 
very impressed as a young man with 
the simple philosophy and profound 
thought expressed in the proverb, as- 
cribed to the Chinese, "Give a farmer a 
fish and you feed him for a day. Teach 
him to fish and you feed him for a life- 
time." Today, however, twenty years 
later he looks at the expression with a 
more jaundiced eye. Implied in the 
proverb is the image of this poor man 
sitting on the bank of a river without 
the knowledge of how to fish. Today 
we credit farmers with substantial 
knowledge about their own environ- 
ment but caught in changed circum- 
stances that they may have neither the 
power or authority to deal with. 

If the man sitting on the bank is not 
fishing, it is probably because the wa- 
ter has become polluted from upstream 
factories - factories that were con- 
structed with economic incentives and 
policies that never took the farmer and 
his needs into account. It's more likely 
he's not fishing because he lacks the 
credit to purchase a boat and fishing 
equipment. If he's thinking about fish- 
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ing at all it's because the crops he grows 
have little or no economic value on the 
global market and it's fish or starve. 
And the final fantasy is assuming that 
the farmer is a man. Eighty percent of 
the world's food crops are grown by 
women, so it's much more likely that 
our farmer is female and illiterate. 

From this foundation shines forth the 
radiance of spirituality, which is unity, 
the love of God, the knowledge of God, 
praiseworthy morals and the virtues of 
the human world. ❖ 



Mona Grieser is the owner and president of Global Vi- 
sion Inc. She has twenty years experience in develop- 
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education and training, and women's issues. She holds a 
B.A. in fine arts/illustration from Mills College, and two 
master's degrees: one in mass communication from the 
University of Minnesota and another in international 
public health from the University of California. Ms.Grieser 
has lectured at Yale and Princeton Universities and has 
published numerous papers. 
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